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‘Labor Day Termed Recognition | Peruvian Cities 


Fossils Deemed Of Rights and Dignity of Worker 


Of Great Value 


Leader of Smithsonian Insti- 


tution Expedition Returrs 
With Important Collection 
Of Fauna Remains 


Specimens of Ancient 
Mammals Described 


Discovery of Skeletons of One 
Primitive Primate Said to 
Open New Field of Theory 
About Origin of Man 





Discovery by scientists of the 
Smithsonian Institution of numerous 
fossilized skeletal remains in Eocene 
strata of Bridger Basin in south- 
western Wyoming gives to the Na- 
tional Museum its first adequate col- 
lection of fauna from that region, it 
was stated orally by the Curator of 
Vertebrate Paleontology, C. W. Gil- 
more. 

Mr. Gilmore has just returned 
from Bridger Basin, where he passed 
the Summer in charge of a Smith- 
sonian expedition engaged in. un- 
earthing fossils. He was assisted by 
G. F. Sternberg and G. B. Pearce. 
He brought back with him a collec- 
tion of fossils filling 24 cases, he 
said, and weighing 7,400 pounds. 


“Bridger Basin has been an outstand- | 


ing locality for discovery of fossils since 
1869,” Mr. Gilmore said, “when speci- 
mens of ‘Notharctus,’ a primitive pri- 
mate, were discovered. Many important 
specimens have been unearthed in this 
region, resulting in discoveries that are 
paleontologically quite valuable.” 
Four Important Discoveries 
Discovery of “Notharctus” opened a 
new field regarding theories of the 
origin of man, it was explained, and 


other fossils obtained since that time, 


have revealed much that is of scientific 
importance. 


“During the period spent in the Basin | 


this Summer four important discoveries 
were made,” 
“including a complete skeleton of an ex- 
tinct rhinoceros, a nearly complete skel- 
eton of an ancient horse, a nearly com- 
plete skeleton of an ancient tapir-like 
crocodile 
skeletons.” 

The rhinoceros skeleton, scientifically 
known as “Hyrachus,’ is nearly perfect, 
Mr. Gilmore explained. The animal from 
which it came is now extinct, but when 
living was about the size of a tapir. 
Discovery of so perfect a skeleton is 
quite unusual, he said. 

The horse skeleton, known as “Oro- 
hippus,” is nearly complete, it was stated. 
All four digits are clearly visible on each 
foot, and it thaught that closer exami- 


nation will reveal evidence of a definite | 


remnant of the fifth, or thumb, digit. 
Crocodile Skulls Found 
The tapir-like animal, “Palaeosyops,” 
when in existence was about as big as a 
2-year-old Jersey calf, Mr. Gilmore be- 
lieves. 
Included in portions of the crocodile 


skeletons are eight or nine skulls and} 


lower jaws. 

“From a scientific aspect, probably the 
most important: find was discovery of 
about 200 parts of skulls and lower paws 
of small animals,” Mr. Gilmore @xplained. 
“Some of these parts are of the same 
genus as ‘Notharctus,’ and shoud be 
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Child Health Suffers 


In Rainless Districts 


—_—s___. 








Children’s Bureau Says Poor 
Food May Raise Death Rate 





Infant mortality may show an increase 
in the drought-stricken areas, it was 
stated orally Aug. 29 at the Children’s 
Bureau, Department of Labor.” 

Information coming to the attention 
of the Bureau indicates considerable need 
for child welfare measures in some sec- 


tions, because of the conditions resule- | 
Both | 


ing from the prolonged dry spell. 
a lack of milk and “poison milk” have 
introduced a serious problem in some 
States, it was explained. 

The infant death rate for Maryland 
during July is reported to have reached 
a figure higher than for any month since 
the influenza epidemic. In the counties 
the rate was 124.8 per cent per 1,000 live 
births, and for Baltimore City 56.2 per 
cent per 1,000. 

Food Supplies Urged 
Letters have been received by the Chil- 


Mr. Gilmore pointed out, | 


Com 





BOR DAY, recognizing the rights 
and dignity of the workingman and 


L4 


his evolution from bondage and serfdom | 


into a higher civil and industrial system, 
is observed by a part of the inhabitants 
{of nearly every industrial country, the 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, Ethel 
bert Stewart, stated orally Aug. 29 at 
the Department of Labor. 

Only in the United States and Can- 
ada, however, is the first Monday in 
September generally eelebrated. May 1 
is the commonly accepted date chosen 
by labor organizations, trade unions, and 
socialist parties in the majority of other 
countries to honor the wage-earner. 

Actually there is no national holiday, 
Mr. Stewart pointed out, as legal holi- 
days are determined by the various State 
legislatyres. Only in the District of Co- 
lumbia might it be said that national 
holidays are observed, since they are un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Congress of 
the United States and the President. 
Labor Day is somewhat exceptional, in 
that i# is not only the most appreciated 
holiday in all probability, but technically 


Rapid Growth Shows 


Plane Industry to Be 
| Rising in Importance 








Activity in Establishments 
| During Year Records 
| Marked Increase, Says 


Census Bureau 








Showing steady growth during the 
past nine years, the aeronautics industry 
|last year “pulled back the stick and 
opened the motor,” it was stated’ Aug. 
29 by the Census Bureau’s chief statis- 
tician for manufactures, LeVerne Beales, 
with the résult that “it soared to new 
| heights of activity.” 

{ There was an increase of 60 per cent 
in the number of establishments engaged 
primarily in the mam re of aircraft 
and parts during the last two years, 
while the production of all civil manu- 
!facturers more than doubled in that 
| period, Mr. Beales pointed out. 

| Last year’s increased production of 
airplanes, seaplanes and amphibians was 
‘more than twice as great as the growth 


|shown for any previous two-year census! 


| period, preliminary statistics made avail- 
lable by the Bureau of the Census show. 
The number of manufacturing establish- 
{ments has increased with each biennial 
census during the last nine years, Mr. 
Beales declared, and “if the whir of the 
|propellers keeps cadence with the hum 


lof the production machinery, the welkin 


|} will roar.” 

| Total Production 

The total production of 117 establish- 
j|ments with an individual production 
worth more than $5,000 amounted to 
| $61,973,079 last year, Mr. Beales stated, 
{with airplanes leading in number and 
value. 

| The statement, made public by the De- 
|partment of Commerce, follows in full 
| fext: 

In the language of the trade, the air- 
craft industry apparently pulled the stick 
| back and opened the motor last year. At 
fany rate, the industry soared to new 
|heights of activity. The number of es- 
|tablishments in the Unitéd States en- 
gaged primarily in the manufacture of 
aircraft and parts increased about 60 
jper cent, and the production increased 
nearly 200 per cent, as compared with 
1927. 
| Preliminary census figures fpr 1929 
| show that there were 117 establishments 
jin the country during 1929, which pro- 
duced more than $5’,000 worth of aircraft 
;}commodities each, as against 70 in 1927, 
{while the production last year totaled 
$61,973,079, as compared to $21,161,853 
|reported for 1927. The total for 1929 
| was made up as follows: Airplanes, 5,130, 
| valued at $38,724,987; seaplanes and am- 
| phibians, 176, valued at $5,949,681; other 
complete aircraft (including balloons), 
| $639,990; parachutes, 6,188, valued 
| $1,437,602; peopellers, 14,184, valued at 
$2,040,299; airplane parts and engines 
made for sale as such, $8,187,285; repair 





| {Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 


dren’s Bureau from individuals in the | 
various stricken areas urging that na- | 
tional attention be called to the impera- | 
tive need for food supplies and milk for | 
human beings as well as for stock, the | 
Bureau announced. | 

The drought, accompanied by heat, has | 
caused quantities of milk to sour A 


St: LOUIS, Mo., Aug. 29.—The vol- 
ume of product%n and distribution 
of commodities in the Eighth Federal 
Reserve District continued to deeline 
during July, and preliminary reports 
for the first half of August reflect Kt- 
tle, if any, improvement, according ‘to 
the monthly review of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of St. Louis. 

The unprecedented drought, accord- 
ing to the review, which extended to 
all parts of the district, was‘the most 
detrimental development in its effect 
on business as a whole. Sharp cur- 
tailment of purchasing power in the 
agricultural aveas is reflected in less- 
ened demand for goods, the statement 
‘continues. The summary follows in 
full text: 

The downward trend which has 
marked industry and Commerce in the 


readily, has dried up streams and caused 
a pollution of water in many places, thus 
resulting in sickness and the spread of 
disease. Cows have been forced to eat 
poison herbs which in instances 
poisoned the milk. 

It was explainéd at the Children’s Bu- | 
reau that no formal reports have been! 
collected by it on the general conditions | 
resulting from the drought as they re-| 
late to children, but information in the | 
form of letters and news reports are | 
being received daily and they point to 
the seriousness of the child’s plight dur- 
ing a season of excessive heat and 
drought. 


have 


ja time some of the shippers will begin 


at} 


| 





missioner of Labor Statistics, Tracing Expansion of | 
Its Observance, Asserts Holiday Emphasizes 
Labor’s Evolution From Bondage 


the only legal general holiday in the 
country, it was stated. 

“We have other holidays by custom 
and tradition,” Mr. Stewart said. “Some 
of these are covered in the banking laws 
of the States and of the United States. 
But the only holiday made such by act | 
of Congress and by acts of the various 
State legislatures as a general holiday 
is Labor Day.” Legislatures of every 
State save Wisconsin and Wyoming have | 
made the first Monday in September a 
legal holiday, and in these two States 
the day is set by the Governor. Alaska 
and Hawaii have fallen in line with the | 
States, but May 1 is celebrated as Labor | 
Day in the Philippine Islands. 

The draft for the bill eventuaNy en- 
acted without change into law was pre- 
pared by Millard F. Hobbs, who retired 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics Aug. 
21, after 44 years of service. The bill, 
which was approved June 28, 1894, reads 
as follows: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House | 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America, in Congress assembled,* that | 
the first Monday of September in each} 
year, being the day celebrated and mown | 
as Labor’s Holiday, is hereby made a} 
legal public holiday, to ail intents and 
purposes, in the same manner as Christ- 
mas, the first day of January, the twen- 
ty-second day of February, the thirtieth 
day of May and the fourth day of July 
are now made by law public holidays.” 

The law establishing Labor Day as a 
legal holiday was only an additional step 
in legislation in behalf of the workers 
of the country, Mr. Stewart asserted. 
Previous to enactment of the Labor Day | 
bill, the principle that government has | 
a right to regulate in certain respects the 
conditions under which men and women | 
toil and to secure them time for rest and | 
recreation had already been established 
by the adoption in many States of fac- 
tory laws and factory inspection. The 
10-hour working day for women and 
children had been attained, Employment 
for young children in the mill and work- 
shop had been restricted, and previous 
schooling for them required. Machinery 
had been rendered safer by guards and 
frequent inspection. Wages were paid 
oftener and paid in money, not in “truck” 
or orders.on a company store. Legal ob- 
servanees of the Saturday half-holiday 
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Iutercoastal Rate 
Agreement Samat 


Congressiénal’ Action Possi- 
ble Should Shippers’ Con-| 
ference Fail to Agree 


[Continued on Page Calumn 4.] 











Although intercoastal shippers prob- 
ably will reach an agreement within a 
few months, congressional action is pos- 
sible as the eventual step necessary to 
control intercoastal shipping rates, Com- 
missioner Edward C. Plummer, Vice 
Chairman of the United States Shipping 
Board, expressed as his belief in an oral 
statement Aug. 29. 

Mr. Plummer said that Robert C, 
Thackara, chairman of the United States 
Intercoastal Conference, which is at- 
tempting to bring about conciliation 
among the interCoastal shippers in the 
fixing of rates, had conferred with him 
several days ago, and had expressed the 
belief that the conference was progres- 
sing very well. 

The conference probably will adjust 
their difficulties at least temporarily, Mr. 
Plummer said, but it is likely that after 





to break from the agreement. 

The chairman, in opening the confer- 
ence, warned the -intercoastal shippers 
that should they fail to reach an agree- 
ment or fail to live up to any agreement 
reached, the matter would likely be taken 
up with Congress, Mr. Plummer said. 

Naturally, he stated, if the matter 
should be taken un by Congress, that 
body would possibly create a group to 
control these shippers similar to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. In that 
case, he said, the ship operators would | 
object on the grounds that such a prac- 
tice would ruin the industry. 





Effect of Weather is Reflected 
In Trade of St. Louis Area 


Monthly Review of Federal Reserve Bank Shows Volume 
Of Production and Distribution of Commodities | 
Continues to Decline 


| 
a Mah ce cen es | 


Eighth District since last Fall con- | 
tinued in force during the past 30 days. | 
Except in lines directly affected by 
hot weather and other seasonal influ- 
ences, the volume of production and 
distribution of commodities declined | 
during July, and preliminary reports 
reflect little, if any, improvement dur- 
ing the first half of August. 

In all lines investigated by this bank 
the volume of business in July was 
considerably below, that of the corre- 
sponding period last year and the av- 
erage during the past half decade. In 
certain manufacturing lines, notably 
iron and steel, lumber, fire-clay prod- 
ucts, and other building materials, 
Summer suspensions of plant activi- 
ties for vacations, inventorying and re- 


] 
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Resume Business 


State of Siege in Callao and | 


Lima Lifted, Commerce 
Report States 


HE state of siege which has existed 
, _for the past few days in Callao 
and Lima, Peru, has been lifted and 
business operations have been quietly 
resumed, according to a cable report 
from Commercial Attache Charles H. 
Cunningham at Lima made available 
Aug. 29 by the division of regtonal 


information of the Department of 
Commerce. 
Consular agents in Salaverry apd 


Paita are also reporting the resump- 
tion of business and the Callao cus- 
tomhouse is functioning as usual, the 
division announced. 

The military junta which has as- 
sumed control of the Peruvian gov- 
ernment has assumed direction of the 
senate “for the time necessary for the 
reestablishment in the country of nor- 
mal constitutionality,” according to 
information sent to the Department of 
State by the American Charge d’Af- 
faires in Lima, Ferdinand L. Mayer, 
and made public Aug. 29. 

Mr. Mayer sent the Department the 
full text of the decree issued by the 
new government of Col. Sanchez Cerro, 
which gives the names of the military 
cabinet and states that civilian ad- 
visers will be appointed to each cab- 
inet member. 

The Department of State’s an- 
nouncement, based upon Mr. Mayer’s 
dispatch, follows in full text: 


The Department has received a tele- 
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President Plans | 
To Speed Public: 
Building Program 


Conference Will Be Held at 
Rapidan in Movement for 
Relief of the Unemploy- 
ment Situation 


‘Drought Sections 


To Be Considered 





Chief Executive to Confer 
With Representatives From 
The Post Office and Treas-' 
ury Departments 


With a view to speeding up the Fed- 
eral Government’s public building pro- 
}gram throughout the country in order} 
to relieve the unemployment situation, 
especially in the drought-stricken areas, | 
President Hoover will confer over the} 
weekend at his Rapidan, Va., fishing 
camp with Government officials imme-| 
diately in charge of the Government’s | 
building program, it was stated at the 
White House. 

The President left Aug. 29 for the 
Rapidan camp where he planned to hold | 
a series of conferences with the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury, Ferry K. 





| 





ram dated Aug. 2 - Ferdi. | Heath, in charge of public buildings, 
oie 7 ee Se - Ferdi ;and the Fourth Assistant Postmaster | 
a Tee, een. Claas | General, John W. Philp, who has charge | 
’ Affaires Jima, r ti = ’ . Ys . ; 
. pes at Lime, reporting ‘that lof the construction of new post office | 
le = | buildings, under the public building pro- | 
[Continued on Page 8, Column 7.] gram, throughout the country. 





Post Office Declared 
To Be Preparing Now 
For Christmas Rush 


Posters Printed in Several 
Languages Urging Use of 
Money Orders as 

“Will Be Distributed 


The Post Office Department is already 
preparing for Christmas, according to a 
statement made public Aug. 29 by the 
Department. 

Postmasters at all international money- 
order offices are asked, in the statement, 
to submit orders for posters bearing the 
slogan, “Say Merry Christmas with a 
Postal Money Order.” 


A small poster bearing this slogan is | 


sent to each money-order office in the 
United States and its possessions, the 
statement pointed out. This poster is 
12 by 9 inches in size. 

Special Christmas posters are avail- 
able, and may be obtained by postmas- 
ters by application to the Department. 

Two Composite Types 

In addition to the regular English 
version, there are small posters giving 
the equivalent of the slogan in Czecho- 
slovak, Dutch, Finnish, French, German, 
Hungarian, Italian, Jugoslav, Lithuan- 
ian, Norwegian, Polish, Spanish, and 
Swedish, according to the statement. 

There are also two large composite 


‘posters, 24 by 32 inches, especially in- 


tended for cities where there is a large 
and diversified population, the statement 
explains. 

One of these shows the three-quarter 
length figure of Santa Claus and gives 


jthe slogan in English, French, Italian, 


Spanish, Lithuanian, Polish, and Dutch. 
Another Christmas poster, also a com- 
posite one, shows a full length figure 


of Santa Claus, and has, in addition to! 


the English version of the slogan, its 


| equivalent in Swedish, German, Jugoslav, 


Norwegian, Hungarian, Czechoslovak, 
and Finnish, according to the statement. 





Loan Board to Favor 
Reopening of Bank 


Approval Is Promised Plan for 
Reorganization in Kansas City 


The Federal Farm Loan Board has 
notified the committees representing the 
stockholders and bondholders of the Kan- 
sas City Joint Stock Land Bank, now in 
receivership, that it will approve a reor- 
ganization of that institution along lines 
suggested by them, according to an an- 
nouncement Aug. 29 by the. Farm Loan 
Commissioner, Paul Bestor, 

The two committees which drew up 
the reorganization plan represent “con- 
siderably more than a majority of the 
stockholders and bondholders,” Mr. Bes- 
tor explained, but it is contemplated that 
the proposed plan will become operative 
only upon the assent of a large majority 
of the stockholders and bondholders. Mr. 
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Covernment 
Holiday | 


S The United States 
Daily is not published 
on Government holidays, 
there will be no issue on 


Labor Day, September 1. 





| At the White House it was explained | 
orally on Aug. 29 that the 10-year public 
building program had been authorized 
by Congress with total appropriations 
either actually appropriated or author-| 
ized, amounting to $585,000,000, to be 
spread out over a period of 10 years. 
President Hoover was said at the White | 
House to be anxious to obtain first-hand 
information from Secretary Heath and, 
Assistant Postmaster General Philp as/| 
to the progress made with the public | 
; building program. The object, it was 
explained, is to ascertain what steps 
can be taken to accelerate the con-| 


Gifts struction of public buildings both in| changes which might be attributable to 


Washington, D. C., and in all other parts; 
{of the country so as to give employment} 
|to those needing jobs, particularly in the| 
| drought-stricken areas of the country. 
| The week-end conferences will be simi-| 
lar to previous conferences President | 
| Hoover has held with Government and! 
jother officials on inland waterway im- 
| provements and commercial aviation. | 


Radio Rules Limit 


Education by Radio 


i\Lack of Channels Restrict, 


Plans, Mr. Saltzman Says 








— | 

Proposals for development of educa- | 
tion by radio have met difficulties be- 
cause of the limited number of channels 
available, the chairman of the Federal | 
Radio Commission, Charles McK. Salz-| 
man, stated Aug. 29 in an address to| 
representatives of the land-grant col-| 
leges who, at a conference in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, were consider- 
ing dissemination of agricultural infor- 
mation by radio. 

Mr. Saltzman declared he favors edu- 
cation by radio, but the Commission is 
bound to carry out the terms of the 
Radio Act in assigning wave lengths. 
The law requires, he pointed out, that 
the capacity of the station for giving | 
service to the public must be considered , 
in awarding frequencies. 

(The address will be printed in 

full text in the issue of Sept. 2.) 








Fad for Weight 


Factor in Appendicitis Cases 





land fruit prices are at about the same 


jas a trade name for frozen fish is an 





Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Food Rate Denied 
To Chewing Gum 


I. C. C. Finds Commodity Is 
Not Entitled to Such 
Classification 





HE mere fact that chewing gum is 

defined in the Pure Foods and 
Drug Act as a “food,” and that chem- 
ists of the Department of Agriculture 
testified that the gum contains more 
food value than either tomatoes or 
celery, does not necessarily make it a 
food when considered in the light of 
transportation requirements, accord- 
ing to a ruling of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

The Commission recently dismissed 
a complaint of the National Chewing 
Gum Manufacturers against the Rail- 
way Express Agency, Inc., and numer- 
ous railroads on the ground that 
chewing gum is not a “food” as claimed 
by manufacturers producing approx- 
imately 98 per cent of the country’s 
annual output. 

The gum manufacturers had sought 
to have the Commission issue an or- 
der requiring the carriers to allow the 
movement of chewing gum under the 
second classification rating along with 
candies, claiming that gum is as much 


J 


~ 
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Prices of Vegetables 
And Fruit Are Little 
Affected by Drought 


Department of Agriculture 
Finds Carlot Shipments 
Only Slightly Less Than! 
Those of Last Year 








The drought has had little effect on} 
prices for fresh fruits and vegetables, so 
far as statistics received by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture show, Paul Koenig, 
of the Division of Crop and Livestock | 
Estimates, stated orally Aug. 29. 

Carlot shipments are very slightly be- 
low those of last year, he said, and prices 
have shown no_ substantial recent 


drought. 

Carlot shipments for the week ending 
Aug. 23 were 20,500 cars compared with 
21,000 for the corresponding week of last 
year, Mr. Koenig said. For the season to 
date shipments have been 497,500 cars 
compared with 519,000 for the same 
period last year, a comparatively small 
reduction, he explained. 

Wholesale prices of fresh vegetables 
are considerably lower than last year 





level as in 1929, the Department stated, 
Potatoes still lead in volume of ship- 
ments, with peaches second. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

Potatoes continue to lead the daily 





[Continued on Page 10, Column 6.] 








Inf ringement of ‘F rigidaire’ 
Mark Is Alleged in Suit 


Indianapolis, Ind., Aug. 29.—Suit for 
an injunction to prevent alleged infringe- 
ment of the trade mark “Frigidaire” 
has been filed in the District Court for 
the Southern District of Indiana by the 
Frigidaire Corporation, of Dayton, Ohic, 
against George Nitterhouse Jr., and 
Noel A. Nitterhouse, doing business as| 
the Frigidized Food Corporation. 

The Frigidaire Corporation alleges it 
has spent more than $15,000,000 in ad- 
vertising its refrigerators and refriger-| 
ating plants and that use of “Frigidized” 


infringement of the trade mark. The 
suit asks an accounting for damages. 








Reduction 


| Irregularities in Eating and Resting Also Causes of 


4 
| 


Steady Increase During Recent Years, Census 


Division Chief Declares 
| 


MPROPER weight-reducing methods 

probably have played an important 
part in a large increase in fatalities 
from appendicitis, particulgrly during 
the past 15 years, the chief pf the divi- 
sion of vital statistics of the Bureau 
of the Census, Dr. T. F. Murphy, stated 
orally Aug. 29. 

The weight-reducing fad and the fact 
that in years gone by cases of appen- 
dicitis were termed as something else 
are largely responsible for the in- 
crease of fatalities from appendicitis, 
he said. 

The rise in the rate among males 
can be attributed, for a large part, to 
the changed methods of living and the 
irregularity of eating and resting prac- 
ticed by many American business men, 
he said. They do not pay attention to 
the warning signals of Nature, and the 
fatality occurs eften before any treat- 
ment can be given, Dr. Murphy de- 
clared. : 

This rise has taken place steadily 
since 1911, Dr. Murphy pointed out, 
in the face of a much-lowered rate in 
surgically treated cases of appendicitis, 
of a wider apratiaion of the value of 
physicians’ advice and early diagnosis, 
and of other factors that should have 
resulted in a reduced mortality. 

Some years ago very few deaths 
from appendicitis were attributed to 
this cause, he declared, and the rec- 
erds show many deaths from such 
causes as intestinal poisonings and 
others that should have been classed 
as appendicitis. Particularly is this 


misclassification found among males, 
he said. 

With the change in the mode of 
dressing among women, particularly 
the elimination of tight corsets and 
other tight appgrel about the waist, 
the drop should Rave been tremendous, 
but has not resulted, Dr. Murphy said. 

Another possible cause of the in- 
crease of appendicitis fatalities is the 
abuse and self-prescription of laxative 
medicines which may interfere with 
normal digestion and normal absorp- 
tion, it was stated, but just how much 
these factors have contributed to his | 
rise of faalities from his cause is de- | 
batable, 

It must be noted, Dr. Murphy said, | 
that this rise is in the cases of appen- 
dicitis which have not been surgically 
» treated. People no longer have the 

horror of the knife that they once had, 
| he declared, and this has gone a long 
| way toward saving lives which would | 

have been lost otherwise. } 

The increase in fatalities has varied 

; by age. Even among children under 
5 years of age there has been a great | 
increase in the period from 1925-1929, | 
compared with the four-year period 
from 1911 to 1915, it was disclosed. 
Only between the ages from 10 to 19 
was there a slight decline in appendi- 
citis mortality. Beginning with adult 
life, the appendicitis death rate showed 
marked increases in the 1925-1929 pe- 
riod. The higher the age, the greater 
the rise in mortality since 1911, it j 
| was shown. 





tons.” 
President of the United States, 





66( OVERNMENT deserves @ 


free and full discussion, and 


cannot fail to be benefited by a 


dispassionate comparison of opin- 


—Martin Van Buren, 


1837—1841 
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Secretary Mellon 
| Holds Land Bank 
| System Is Sound 





‘Asserts Achievements and 
Service Rendered Have 
Demonstrated Usefulness 
Of Institutions 





Misleading Rumors 
. Said to Be Circulated 








Treasury Head States Drought 
Situation Is Temporary and 
Prospective Investors Have 
No Cause for Alarm 





Achievements and service rendered 
by the Federal Land Bank System 
since its creation have demonstrated 
the fundamental soundness of the 
system as well as its usefulness and 
investors contemplating purchase of 
its bonds should not be disturbed by 
“false or misleading information,” 
according to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon. 


The Secretary’s views as to the 
soundness of the Federal Land Bank 
System and the securities issued by 
it were contained in a letter to B. 
Howell Griswold Jr., of Baltimore, 
Md., representing one of the original 
|bankers offering farm loan bonds. 
|The bankers had distributed litera- 
ture in refutation of reported state- 
ments derogatory to the system and 
Mr. Mellon’s letter was in comment 
upon the action of the bankers. 

Drought Situation Temporary 

The Secretary referred to the present 
drought situation as being purely tem- 
porary, and added that the diversity of 
conditions in the expanse of this country 
constituted an element of strength of 
the land bank system. The letter follows 
in full text: 


Dear Mr. Griswold: I have received 
the copy which you sent me of the pam- 
phlet regarding the Federal nd 
Banks and Federal Land Bank bonds, 
which “has just been prepaved by t 
present managers of the group o: 
bankers who first offered Federal Land 
Bank bonds to the public in 1927. In 
this connection, you requested an ex- 
pression from me regarding the Federal 
Land Bank System. 

Publication Called Timely 


It sems appropriate for you to review 
the situation after 13 years of the banks’ 
existence and to analyze the salient fea- 
tures of their consolidated financial state- 
ment. The publication is timely in view 
of the current discussion of adverse agri- 
cultural conditions, and also should be 
helpful to refute much of the misinforma- 
tion that has been circulated recently 
with respect to these banks and their 
securities and which undoubtedly has 
misled and, therefore, disturbed some in- 
vestors. 

It, should be borne in mind that the 
drought situation at the present tmie is 
temporary and is confined to certain cir- 
cumscribed areas. ‘The diversity of con» 
ditions that exist in the great expanse 
of the country’s territory is an element 
of strength to the Federal Land Banks. 

The Federal Land Banks are perma- 
nent institutions, designed to function in 
good times and bad. They constitute 
a great mutual and cooperative organi- 
zation that covers the entire country and 
each bank, in addition to being primarily 
liable for its own bonds, is liable, under 
the conditions stated in the law, for the 
principal of, and interest on, the farm 
loan bonds issued by all the other Fed- 
eral Land Banks. 

The bonds issued by the Federal Land 
Banks constitute a sound tax-free secur- 
ity, and investors should not be disturbed 
by false or misleading information. The 
achievements and service of the system 
have demonstrated its fundamental 
soundness and usefulness. 


Mexico Restricts 
Firearms Imports 


Decree Also Requires Permits 
To Carry Weapons 








Written authorization from the nearest 
Mexican consul must be secured by ex- 
porters of firearms or ammunition to 
Mexico, the Department of Commerce 
has been informed in a report from the 
Trade Commissioner at Mexico City, A. 
F, Coleman. This authorization must be 
forwarded to the consignee and pre- 
sented to the Customs House when the 
goods are inspected, according to the an- 
nouncement, which follows in full text: 

In the Diario Oficial of the Mexican 
Government was published on Aug. Ss. 
1930, a decree which has for its object 
the placing under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of War the Mexican federal 
control of arms and explosives. The de- 


|eree covers all classes of firearms,.and 


even includes poison gas Or tear gas. 
This decree stipulates that a regi; P, 
permit must be secured by all per ‘ 
who desire to carry firearms, and jm tie ; 
case of hunters this permit is ired 
in addition to the license issued by the 


| Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 


Hunting and Fishing. Application for 
these permits may be made before any 
Federal revenue office or, in the case of 
foreigners wishing to make hunting trips 


|to Mexico, before the nearest Mexican 


Consul. ; 
Dealers in arms and ammunitions must 
secure* the proper authorization to en- 
gage in such business, and must render 
monthly accounts of sales and purchases 
to the Chief of the Department of Ar- 
tillery. -Manufacturers (local) must also 
secure permits and render aecount, 


‘ 
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Decline in Price Adoption of Short Work-day 


> Of Wheat Traced Urged to Aid Unemployment’ To Be Only Legal 


~ To Export Drop 





“Agricultural Bureau Says 
Foreign Import Restric- 
tions May Prevent Expan- 


sion in Shipments 





Reduced takings of wheat and flour by 
the principal importing areas 
mainly responsible for the downward 
trend in wheat prices during most of the 
1929-30 season and the market situation 
during the current year will again be 
largely dominated by the volume of the 
international wheat trade, according to 
the Quarterly Wheat Market Review of 
the Grain, Hay and Feed Market 
Service of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, issued Aug. 29 by the Depart- 
men of Agriculture, the general summary 
of which follows in full text: 

The location and quantities of this sea- 
son’s wheat supplies suggest a larger 
“world wheat movement during the cur- 
rent year, but continued efforts of im- 
portant deficit areas to reduce imports 
by means of restrictive legislation may 
tend to offset this prospective increase in 
world shipments. 

Supplies of wheat available for the 
current crop year, from present indica- 
tions, will be a little larger than those 
of a year ago. The indicated reduction 


in European and North African crops, | 


together with the smaller exportable 
stocks of old-crop wheat at Aug. 1, ap- 
arently is more than offset by larger 
arvests in North America and India and 
prospective larger crops in the southern 
hemisphere. 

Wheat prices declined rather steadily 
during the past crop year under the in- 
fluence of the unusually small volume of 
international trade in wheat, which 
showed a drop of 300,000,000 bushels 
from that of a year ago and reflected 
not only the abundant supplies of good 
quality native wheat in important im- 
porting areas but also the effective re- 
duction in import inquiry through re- 
strictive legislative measures. 

Declines in quotations on wheat in 
leading world markets for the season 
Aug. 1 through July 31 were around 55 
to 80 cents per bushel. During the clos- | 
ing months of the past crop year an 
the beginning of the current season, 


were ' realize that encouraging changes have 


| regaining our lost ground but pressings 


d| spirit of optimism, 


‘ prices have held practically steady but | 


at relatively 
trast to the sharp upw 
‘ago whenprice advances of from 40 cents 
to 60 cents per bushel occurred. Crop 
deterioration ‘in parts of Europe and in 
the Spring wheat areas of North Amer- 
ica have been strengthening factors in 
world markets but the influence of this 
has been mostly offset by the large sup- 
plies of old crop wheat still on hand at} 
the first of August. Disappearance of | 
wheat during the past crop year was be- 
low other recent years, partially because 
of the restrictive legislation in impor-| 
tant consuming areas and also because 
of the more abundant supplies of other 
food crops and feed grains in Europe. 


Domestic wheat markets during the 

ast crop year have been extremely duli 
in sympathy with the weakness in the 
general world wheat situation. Prices 
which held well above an export basis 
during the early part of the season 
dropped sharply during the latter part of 
the year with the continued failure of an 
active inquiry to develop, the favorable 
outlook for the néw Winter wheat crop | 
and prospects of another large carryover. | 
Mill demand for the crop year was fairly 
active although the quantity of wheat 
‘ground for the season was slightly be- 
ow the large mill grindings of a year 
ago. Exports of wheat and flour for the 
season were the lowest since the 1925-26 
although only moderately below the small | 
exports of last season. 


only 600,300,000 bushels were around 305,- 
000,000 bushels less than the record ship- 
ments of the previous year and less than 
for any other corresponding period since 
1920-21. The unusually small shipments 
during the past season reflect the good 
European harvests, particularly in the 
large importing areas which supplied a 
Jarge part of their domestic needs with 
jtheir own native wheat and also the ef- 
forts of several countries, including 
'France, Italy and Germany to become 


World wheat and flour shipments dur- | 


ing the crop year ended July 31 totaling ; > 
}earn in order to live. 


si ked con- | 
sed 8 Alon wads |that we have slipped down through the’! 


| force of circumstances, will not carry us 
| very far along on the road to recovery. 
| What we want is to return not so much 
|to our former status of prosperity, but 


|the people and be protected against fu- 
, tu 


| measures to guard against future slumps. 


|experts. Let us follow it. and not repeat 


| safeguar@ the future as soon as 


|perity prepare for adversity.” 





more nearly self-supporting in the mat- 
‘ter of bread grains. In addition to what 
may be considered the natural reduction 
in European demand resulting from the | 
unusually abundant harvest of good qual- | 
ity grain, import inquiry was also further | 
reduced by various trade restrictions in | 
the way of increased wheat tariffs and | 
more drastic milling regulations requir- | 
ing the utilization of a larger proportion | 
of native wheats in milling mixtures. 


Reduction in Work 
Reported in Quebec 





Half of 10,000 Employed in 
Industry Are Affected 


At least 5,000 of the 10,000 persons 
employed in local industrial plants at 
Quebec are working only three days each 
week at the present time, according to a 
report received by the Department of 
Commerce from the Consul at Quebec, E. 
Haldeman Dennison, made public 
Aug. 29. 

The facts were brought out in a state- 
ment presented to the mayor of Quebec 
by a branch of a prominent labor organi- 
zation; according to the announcement 
which follows in full text: 

The labor delegation estimated that 

there will be approximately 7,000 men 
and women during the coming Winter for 
whom provisions must be made to pro- | 
vide work. 
: In the constructien trades, the labor , 
report stated, there are 1,000 men out 
of work, and an equal number of people 
between the ages of 15 and 20 who have 
been unable to obtain any kind of work | 
during the Summer season. Ship labor- | 
ers are also suffering from ‘employment, 
and there are said to be 800 ship laborers 
fin the city, 300 of which have been un- 
employed since April. 

The severe Winters in Quebec always 
‘cause much_suffering to large numbers 
of working people every year and the 
matter of caring for them is an annual 
problem. This year, however, the re- 
sport states, the situation undoubtedly 
will be more serious than for many 
years, because of the prevailing husiness 
depression and the consequent lack of 
employment, 

The mayor informed the delegation | 
ithat he would take up the matter with| 
the Federal Government at Ottawa. 


f 
Ne 


“ 


| Nor since family support is not the ex- | 
‘elusive burden of those who are married 
| but is the inescapable duty of thousands 
| of unmarried men and women, it seems | 
| unfair to draw a line of demarcation be- 


| Man or woman who needs and wants one 


|present slump is the urge 
‘confronting us and calling for straig 


‘is not this or that class of workers but ine years as clerk of the House Com. 


lof the fact that it means more general | 


‘even employment for more workers, it | 
;offers itself as a powerful lever for re- | 





Betterment Based on Reduced Hours Is ‘Easily 


‘Head of Women’s Bureau Says Program of Industrial 
| Applied and Provides Extensive Relief 





a 
By: Mary Anderson 


Director of Women’s Buteau, Depart ment of Labor 


Labor Day is like an automatic signal |in all States by employers who are more 
'for stock taking in regard to conditions progressive than their State laws and who 
‘and progress in the industrial world. have voluntarily adopted the eight-hour 
| Looking back almost 50 years to the first|day as a work schedule more conducive 
‘celebration of labor’s owh holiday we \than a longer one to health, efficiency, 
‘ and prosperity. Other important influ- 
ences largely responsible for extended 
recognition of the need and value of the 
‘eight-hour program and for its adoption 


taken placé in the‘ interim. But an 

| analysis of how these changes have been 
brought about reveals that each gain for | ei : A 
labor has been won thtough the expendi-;by many industries are the agreements 
ture of an almost incredible amount of|drawn up between trade unionists and 
effort and over a long stretch of years.| employers establishing the eight - hour 
| Progress along this line, checked by the| schedule as their standard workday. 


brakes of prejudice, tradition, and roe | Many Employers 


| bound conservation, has moved with a 
snail’s pace rather than with the speed| 4dopting Eight-hour Day 
ntieth | Offsetting the beneficial effects of such 


characteristic of so many other’ “4 
aoe See methods of the twentiet |movements are the t sands of man- 
The distance covered in the way of im- j conan _ ue ee ies, 
proved conditions for the wage-earning principles behind shorter ss ae 
ae ren eitight as to offer seant | Working women up to the legal limit, and 
| basis for an? optimistic ere Un- | ee ae of tm. - py 
fortunately, the past year has been more, . : E Beata 
depressing than usual. The monster of | Encouraging, therefore, from the view 


unemployment has stalked through the | P® ‘ eos Rtew t 
~aati che ; approval of a reduction in working hours 
Sete santas Se atew aoe ant es | vee by the governors of various States 


increasing numbers as one season has; bs ta as in U 
| i at the Governors’ Conference in Utah 
py nig ag wins measures of a St ewe moentee eth a Pe a, 
a ‘ : ') tianson, 0 innesota, conside1 
George = essential for oy headed | nardly fair for capital on installing la- | 
= - | ipo = oot cee tie |bor-saving machinery. that throws about | 
a ae aa tee 26k dade un. | One-third of the workers out of oo 
ps Seat tend with fetes allayed and hopes | 08 to collect for _ a ee sed | 
ee i dette teen the cotaer |". oe represented y t e released | 
ka Paco Mod = toward ‘suc- | 22: He — Instead of oe 8) 
yay y PSS100 DW" Suc- eduction of wages, wot say 
| eish pe Fgnats woe ane A nd slug- | that the solution lies in reducing the! 


number of hours of labor per day and | 
the number of workdays per week, so| 
that with the reduction of man power 
required to produce every unit of pro-| 
duétion we can have nes | 
|same number of men employed. I wou 
strong pull and a pull all together; we|say that those men should receive the | 
or 9A ne faith - = lea part | same salaries they did before mechani- | 
of all groups; and perhaps what we need | zation. | 
most of all is to feeb facts squarely and | "ale short-working schedule is not onl 
cease burying our heads ostrich fashion air. put economically, sound. The. long] 
ia 2 “ad |workday as a means to greater gains 1s 
said for the psychological benefits of als shortsighted policy, as an analysis of| 
Wek mere repeating ithe law of supply and demand proves. In| 
view of the increased rate of producta-! 
bility of our high-powered mechanized in- | 
dustrial regime with its constant specter | 
6f overproduction, that is production 
above and beyond the purchasing ‘and | 
consuming powers of mankind, all that) 
can possibly be absorbed 
‘markets and our export trade could! 
easily be turned out in a universal eight- | 
|hour day, or even less. The longer da 
linereases the volume ‘of goods and nar- | 
lrows the market by cutting down the| 
available time of workers to make use of | 
lmany types of products that can be con- 
sumed only in leisure hours. iH 
A number of employers who are still | 
sent seems secure. Let us revise the [operating on a — ae 
Ccckly canals Ie Cee Of pamela te cbt nee b gn 
. . a : to adopt the eight-hour day, ut are de-| 
prepare for war” to “in time of pros-/|terred because/their competitors are us-! 
ling a system of a — Competi- | 
ltion, usually regarded as the mainspring | 
Beth Sexes Affected |in industry and business if allowed to run! 
|wild without any regulating, may prove| 


By Industrial Decline 
lruinous rather than beneficial. Much| 


Another fact to be faced squarely is| r 4 ci 
that a period of unemployment should|more desirable is a competition backed | 
ky cooperation. 


not be made more warped through the ; 
When all rival firms in a community) 


introduction of a sex issue. The truth| 
is that women as well as men are needed pet together and adopt the policy and | 
|program of shorter working hours, a sit-| 


in the ranks of the wage earners. It is 
not a question of displacement of one|yation satisfactory to employers and 
|workers is the result. To realize’ the 


sex*by another but rather of satisfactory 

adjustment of both. In the past months| force of this we Mave only to turn to| 
men and women have suffered alike 
through the cutting down in production 


on more rapidly toward assured safe and 
sound prosperity for the rank and file 
of workers. 

To do this we need a long pull, a 


| 





of a Coue type of formula—“day by day 
in every way things are getting better 
and better”—without admitting honestly | 


to a prosperity which will reach all of 


re cycles of unemployment. 
The present is the time to inaugurate 


The way has been pointed out to us by 


our mistakes of the past, but break | 
away from the habit of neglecting to} 





3 world in the matter of Saturday closing | 
ae eee inti. im salt Se of stores in large eles during the am 
e . 7 ee "!mer months. Twenty years ago such a| 
men are working to secure a livelihood, | movement would have been scoffed at a 
and that both sexes ae ae oe as a dreamer’s fantasy; today it is oe 
. : : : ”\tieal and effectively run program bring-| 
men are working to maintain the founda- |. a : . 
tion of our ciiiation, namely the fam- |'"& mentee ee ee 
ily and home. These facts have now heen | ooo eets. F == 
accepted by many, but another fact, | & + igoclpegi ; 2 r | 
Similar cooperation in regard to the| 


which seems more difficult for the many 1 the | 
to grasp and therefore more conducive | adoption of the shorter day and the elim-| 


to misunderstanding and hard feeling, is|i!-ation of night work in many indus- | 
that married women have the right to,;tries would seem possible and feasible for | 
and need of, paid employment. lthe sake of economic prosperity and hu- 

During the hard times employers have|man welfare. It may seem difficult to 
honestly, afd, perhaps often at a sacri-|induce large groups to do a right-about| 
fice, tried to give work to the married) face by turning their backs on hearsay | 
and single men known to be the mfin- | and traditions, discarding prejudices and, 
stays in family budgets. We should like | erroneous theories, and confronting facts | 
to see this commendable policy more|and reality squarely. This, however, is | 
generally extended to women, both mar- | the first step necessary to prevent farther | 
ried and single, who have obliggtions to|slipping into the morasses of undercon-| 
meet similar to the men’s. As there is|/ sumption and unemployment and to start 
today no sex line in the matter of eco-|the forward march to progress in order | 
nomie responsibilities there should be no| that the next Labor Day may find us with 
sex discrimination in the award of jobs.'a more creditable record. 








G. S. Jameson Receives 
Claims Court Appointment 


Guilford S. Jameson, recently clerk | 
lof the Judiciary Committee of the House, 
: : lof Representatives, has been appointed 
ow i ee and hoped a Commissioner of the Court p_ Cenet 
Finding immediate remedies for our }and assumed his duties on Aug. 20. 
nt business| The position which Mr. Jameson now | 
ht- | fills was recently vacated by Judge Rich- | 
In plan- | ard S. Whaley, who was appointed by 
tterment | Presidegt Hoover as a judge of the Court} 
q\of Claims. Mr. Jameson had served for 


tween the married and single in regard | 
to gainful occupation. A job for every 


forward thought and action, 
ning a program of industrial be 
the most obvious feature to be discarde 
the long workday. | mittee. , 
The short workday has been estab- ene mn ee 9 | 
lished in many plants, but it is far from! Chairmgn of Tariff Group | 
universal. It is a simple expedient, eas- ° ' 
ily applied and not riibiine complicated | Confers With Mr. Hoover | 
machinery for its inauguration. In view | : 
Henry P. Fletcher, newly appointed | 
more |Chairman of the United States Tariff | 
Commission, conferred with President 
Hoover Aug. 29 regarding his new work | 
preparatory to taking up his duties on| 





employment for everybody and 


lief to be seized“upon at the present | 
time, | 
Many foreign countries have through | 
agreements between themselves not only 
recognized the eight-hour day as a work | 
schedule of sufficient length but have | 
taken legal steps to make it a reality. | 
In our own country with its system of | 
leaving to the individual States the righé | 
te legislate about the length of working | 
hours no State can boast of an eight- 
hour day legally established for all men| 
and women wage earners, | 


Only 12 States and the District of | 2 
The Commissioner, of Customs, F, X.! 


Columbia can point to an eight-hour-day | Mm ’ 
ar 48-hour-week law for women, and in| A. Eble, notified the Collector of Customs 


these cases not all women wage earners at New York, Aug. 29, that the Bureau 
but only those in specified occupations |of Customs has no objection to the land- 
are covered by the law, in some States |ing of the German airplane, DO-X, which 
the groups of women included being very | will soon attempt a trans-Atlantic flight 
limited, Eighteen States permit a legal'to the United States. Questions have 
day of 10 hours for women; five others arisen whether it would be legally possi- 
allow an even longer day; five States ble for the German craft to land in the| 
put no legal limitation on women’s daily | United States under the present ovis 
or weekly hours. jand immigration laws, but Commissioner | 

Fortunately there is an encouraging |Eble removed them in the orders now| 








| side to this story, due to the steps taken | issued. 


|demanding from employes long hours, | 


int of possible legal progress is the} 


it | Knights would be in session. 


|of the Knights of Labor: “This is Labor 


| was afterward referred to as the Labor 


|the concerted action in the mercantile, , 


| ing and peasant classes. 


|ers should enforce a holiday on May 1, 





‘Bureau of Customs_Finds No Objection 
To Landing of ‘DO-X’ in This Country 


Collector at New York Notified to Permit Entry of German 
Transatlantic Airplane 
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AuTHORIZzeED STATEMENTS ONLY Ane PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING e 


Lahor Day Said. En forcement of Prohibition Law Railroad Rates - | 


~ General Holiday 


| 
| 
| 





Commissioner of Labor Sta 
tistics Traces Growth of 
Observance Among Na- 
tions of the World 


y 

[Continued from Page 1.] 

had begun. Industrial schools had been} 

established. Convict labor had in part, 

been withdrawn from’ mar¥tt competi-| 

| tion and eliminated from trade. Bureaus 

|of statistics of labor had been founded | 

‘to investigate and describe the indus- 
trial situation. 

In line with the advanced labor legis- 


- 


Earnest and lawful enforcement 
of the liquor laws was promised by 
the Assistant Attorney General in 
Charge of Prohibition, Aaron G. 
Youngquist, Aug. 28, in a radio ad- 
dress over the National Broadcast- 
ing Company's system in the Na- 
tional Radio Forum conducted by 
The Washington Star. 

(Publication of the full text of Mr. 
Youngquist’s address was begun in 
the issue of Aug. 29.) The full text 
of the address concludes as follows: 
| These agents and investigators of ours 
| have an exceedingly difficult task. They 
lation was the celebration of Labor Day, | have suffered from the mistakes of inex- 
it was pointed out. The trade unions | Perience in the earlier years. They have 
| which helped so gyeatly to secure the | been subjected to the taunts and gibes 
beneficial factory codes, through the; °f the unthinking. They have encoun- 
same influence obtained the September | tered even physical opposition and vio- 
holiday. All the great labor organiza- lence from citizens and from alien resi- 


ti in the Uni ‘ tri | dents who hold their personal wants and 
ite denne —— ee ‘0 | interests before the law. Often they 


Agitation for the holiday was begun labor in sordid surroundings and are be- 


lin 1882, according to the Commissioner. | set by great temptations. 
|In September of that year the order of | 
|the Knights of Labor, founded in 1869, 
; convened in general assembly at New 
York ae eases Tabor Union af New enforcing, the law whether they like it 
| : : Ps ; . }or not, shown constant improvement in 
wie Metre aoe oe ae | the effectiveness “ee work and in the 

‘feta oe S< way of doing it. e propose to give to 
‘for its annual parade Sept. 5, when the | these men who have chosen as their pro- 








| | 





with the support of the Government they 
serve and the large body of citizens who 
| recognize the importance of obeying and 


The general assembly of the Knights 
was invited to review the parade of the 
Central Labor Union from the grand | 
stand at Union Square, and accepted, A 
recess being taken, the members of the 
assembly witnessed the parade, it was 
stated. As the various organizations 
passed, Robert Price, of Lonaconing, 
Md., said to the general worthy foreman 


the land our full support in the proper 
performance of their duties. 


and practical way by giving them a 
|thorough course of instruction both in 
|the law governing thei conduct and in 
|the art of investigation, by adhering 
| strictly to the Civil Service rules, and 


|able leaders. 
No mercy will be shown the corrupt | 
or the unfit agent; the job is more im-| 


Day in earnest, Uncle Dick.” The event 


Day parade.” 

The organizations of New York pa-/fill it. It is our aim, having always in 
raded on the first Monday pf September | mind our own limitations and the fraii- 
in 1883. In 1884, when the Central La-|ties of human nature, to make of this| 
bor Union discussed the date for its pa-| body of Federal officers a law-enforcing | 
rade, George R. Lloyd, a Knight of La-| agency that will command respect, and! 
bor, offered a resolution declaring the | Win admiration. : 
first. Monday in September to be Labor, But even with such an organization | 
Day. The resolution was adopted, Mr.| ®t work, we have so far only the grist | 
Stewart said, and steps were at once | for the mills of the Federal] courts. The | 
taken to secure an enactment making United States attorney (there are 91} 
this a legal holiday, known as Labor of them) is now charged with the duty | 
Day. of filing informations or securing indict- | 
;ments for the violations reported to him | 
by the’ prohibition agents and of prose- 
cuting those who do not plead guilty. | 


New York Was Pioneer 
New York was the first State to in- 


to enact it into law. The State passed|number of trials, or the proportion of | 
the law May 6, 1887. Meanwhile, in{pleas of guilty to pleas of not guilty—' 


and local unions made common cause of guilty are just as common in dis- 
with the Central Labor Union and the tricts where the senences are adequate | 
Knights of Labor in efforts to secure|as elsewhere—nor of the length of sen- | 
general observance of the day as a legal tefices, nor of the amount of fines im-| 
holiday. Oregon was the first State to | posed and collected, which rens up to 
enact the law, Feb. 21, 1887. New Jer-| several millions of dollars a year. We| 
sey was the second. Other Common-|are not so much interested in numbers | 
wealths and the ‘District of Columbia|or amounts as we are in the effect upon | 
adopted the measure at different dates. |the traffic in and consumption of intoxi- 
The provinces of Ontario, Nova Scotia, cating liquor. 
New Brunswick, Manitoba, Alberta, Sas- | Work of Two Units | 


katchewan, and Yukon Territory, in Can- 
Now Under One Head | 


ada, observe as a holiday regularly the 
first Monday in September. And in the! But the @ntimate contact between in- | 
estigation and prosecution constituted 


other provinces it may be celebrated | y 
through a proclamation of the governor. | one of the principal reasons for transfer- 
ring to the Department of Justice the 


Labor Day is significant because it 
affords an opportunity for adjusting ani-| work of enforcement. Hitherto these | 
two activities have functioned in sepa- | 


| 
—, os erenes between the | 
great labor bodies, which are laid aside! rate departments, each respensible to its | 
for the day, Mr. Stewart declared. More-| own chtef, and, while there has been co- 

operation in nearly all of the districts, | 


over, employers and their workers may 
friction has sometimes ariSen, and the} 


discuss problems relating to the welfare 
“oe industrial class, ; | practice so well described by the phrase | 
e participation of laboring classes “passing the buck” had come into vogue | 

in a few places. 


in public fetes today is a measure of the 
advance of civilization, it was suggested.| The Deputy Prohibition Administrator | 
is in constant need of local advice and| 


Once the slaves and captives . fought | 
against each other or against wild beasts | service in connection with the prepara. 
; tion of cases, the padlocking of premises, 


in the arena for the amusement of their 
masters. In the feudal days the lowest | the ,forfeiture of automobiles and other | 
serf might be permitted to watch the| vehicles used for transporting liquor, and | 
celebrations of his lord. In the Middle | the collection of taxes imposed on illicit | 
Ages the tenant was permitted to share |dealers, which, by the way, produce a 
in games and feasts provided by the lord,{very considerable revenue to the Gov- 

|ernment, 


but they were exclusively for the labor- 
Under the present system, wherever} 


: Now the work- 
eee plans and enjoys his gwn cele-|there is a deputy administrator there 
soggy independent of master or em-'js also a United States attorney. This 
ployer or lord. |makes an ideal set-up for a closely co-| 
Manner of Observance |Ordinated activity between the officers of | 

Labor Day observances in the United | the Bureau of Prohibition and the United | 
States differ from those in Europe in| States attorneys, affording the former 
that they ‘are participated in by all; the benefit of the legal advice of a prac- 
classes and are marked’ by the closing | tical and experienced prosecutor and the 
of all factories, stores and places of | latter the benefit of closer contact with 
work, and by meetings, parades, pienics, | the preliminary stages of the work that 
speeches, games and athletic events and|Culminates in prosecutions and the op- 
other holiday activities such as fireworks | portunity to guide it along proper paths 
displays, ae in the course of its preparation. And it 
May 1 in Russia is Labor Day and an/|any hitches should develop between the 





| official holiday. In Itkly celebration of | two, it ought not to be difficult for the 
|the day is forbidden and the traditional| man who ‘has authority over both to 


date of the founding of Rome set up in/Straighten them out. ; . 
its place. Observance of the day in Eu- The lack in numbers of assistants in 
rope likely dates -back to 1889, it was |the offices of the United States attor- 
pointed out. The first congress of the|neys and the inadequacy of the salaries 
Second Socialist International met in| Paid them haye been relieved in som 
Paris in that year and chose the date Measure recently by provision for addi- 
for annual international celebrations. | tonal assistants and the payment of 
The ‘original intent was that the work-| Salaries more commensurate with the 
;value of the service performed. These 
no matter on what day of the week it! Measures, together with a slight increase 
might fall. Attempts were made to do|in the number of Federal judges, will 
this regularly on the Continent, and often tend to make prosecutions more effective 
bloody conflicts with the police resulted. and congestion less common. 

The Labor Day celebration in England | Congestion in Calendars 
usually takes place on the first Sunday ° 
after May Day. Hyde Park is the tra-|/8 Not Unipersal 
ditional meeting place in London. The But the congestion in the calendars | 
first celebration was -not held in Great of the Federal district courts is not 
Britain until 1892. ..;universal. In many districts there is lit-! 
tle ov no congestion.* In some the calen- 
dar is well crowded, but no worse than| 
are the calendars in many of the State | 
courts; and serious congestion exists in! 
only a few districts, generally those that 
s contain large centers of population, like 
|New York City. There should be some 
i'means of relieving the judges of the 
district courts of the magy violations | 
lof lesser importance that they now must | 
deal with. | 

And speaking of courts, one .of the 
most gratifying developments in recent | 
years is the care with which jury lists | 
jare made in many courts, State as well | 
‘as Federal, the reluctance of judges to) 
;excuse jurors from service except for 
| valid reasons, and above all the increas- 
jing willingness on the part of the sub- 
|stantial men and women’ of the commu- 
inity to take their share of governmental | 
responsibility by serving on the jury. | 

We now have our machine set up and 
in operation: The Bureau and its admin- 
istrators and agents and investigators; 
the court and its judges, and the United 
States attorneys and their assistants. 
Ii seems a rather formidable force— | 
about 1,750 agents and investigators, 91 
United States attorneys and their assist- 
ants, and: about 170 trial judges. But | 
the magnitude of the task makes this! 
force pitifully inadequate. When the| 
1,750 agents and the 91 prosectting offi- | 





Sept. 1 when the life of the present com- 
mission expires. 

Mr. Fletcher stated orally that his 
talk with the President was merely pre- 
liminary to taking up his new duties a 
Chairman of the Commission. 





“You are hereby authorized so far as 
customs is concerned to permit the land- 
in + of this plane at any of the places men- 
tioned, if you perceive no other objec- 
“¥ . ae A ? 
tion,” the Commissioner wrote. 

Commissioner Eble said orally that the 
necessary customs and immigration for- 
malities Would have to be observed upon 
the landing of the craft in this country, 
but these constituted no difficulties for 
the promoters of the flight, in the Com- 
missioner’s opinion. 


Assistant Attorney General Youngquist Says States Should To 
Assist Federal Force Which Is ‘Pitifully 
Inadequate’ for Task 


In spite of these obstacles they have, | 


_Termed Cooperative Enterprise For Food Denied 


Chewing Gum 





| 
{ 
[cers are distributed over an area like | 
|ours, located among 123,000,000 inhab- 
itants—one agent to every 70,000—the 
utter impossibility of making enforce- | 
|ment effeetive by that means alone is | 
at once apparent. No one ever meant, | [Continued from Page 1.] 
jand no one now expects, that enforce-|a food as candy. The Commission held 
j ment should devolve upon the Federal | otherwise, however, and gum will con- 
| Government alone. tinue to move under first-class rates, 
The Eighteenth Amendment is unique | The production of chewing gum in the 
in that it is a cooperative enterprise. It , United ‘States Jast year was valued at 
in terms préhibits the manufacture and | $58,282,582, an increase of 0.3 per cent 
| sale of intoxicating liquor, and thereupon | When contrasted with the 1928 output of 
lit declafes that the Congress and the | $58,116,908, according to census fieures 
|several States shall- have concurrent’ The gum manufacturers which included 
' power to, enforce this article by appro- | such companies as Wrigley, and Beech- 
| priate legislation. With respect to other | Nut, charged that the carriers’ action 
|matters of government the power lies,| in reducing the rates on candy from first 
in the Nation or in the States, in one or | tO second class without according sim- 
|the other, but not in both. Here power is/ilar treatment to gum, was unreason- 
| given to both. Each may enact and en-|@ble, unjustly discriminatory, and un- 


|force its own laws against traffic in+ duly prejudicial, in violation of sections 
| liquor. |1, 2, and 3 of the Interstate Commerce 


I am not going to advance arguments, Act. 


I. C. C. Holds Commodity Is 
Not Entitled to Such Clas- 
sification in Dismissing 
Producers’ Complaint 





fession the.enforcement of the law of | 


We propose to help them in a concrete | 


by giving them honest, intelligent and) To Enforce Prohibition 


|porfant than the man who happens to, 


| sheriffs and policemen. 


| And State Officers Sought 


| legal or otherwise, why it is the duty of 
'the States to assume a full share of the 
|burden of enforceffient, except only .to 
| say that it looks as though each of the 


47 States that ratified the Eighteenth | 


| Amendment and sovhelped to put it into 
| the Constitution ought to act like good 
| neighbors to the rest of the country and 

aid in its enforcement as long as it re- 
;mains there. That such was their in- 
| tention is clear from the fact that very 
| soon after the ratification of the amend- | 
ment every State in the Union had an} 
|enforcement act of its own. All but five 
| still have them. : ; 


| States Are Equipped 


And the States have the machinery | 
ready to do the work. According»to the 
1920 census there were about 130,000 
| State peace officers, marshals, constables, | 
The number is| 
| probably near 175,000 now, as compared | 
with a force of 1,750 agents in the Bu-, 
reau of Prohibtion. When I repeat that 
number I marvel that so few men should | 
have accomplished so much. To grind the| 
grist carried to them by these State peace | 
officers there are more than 3,100 State | 
and county trial judges, not including | 
justices of the peace of whom there are | 
no’ doubt many thousands, as compared) 
with the 170 Federal trial judges. There 
is but one, prohibition agent to every 100 
State peace officers. There is one Fed- 


by our own troduce a Labor Day bill, but the third|{ shall not undertake to speak of the|eral trial judge to every 18 State and! 


county judges, not to mention the thous- 
ands of justices, of the peace who have| 


y other States great labor organizations | thdugh it is interesting to note that pleas | jurisdiction to try minor criminal cases. 


Nearly all of the States have their 
ewn enforcement laws, some of them 
more stringent than the Federal Act. 
Many cities and towns have opeéfMmances 
and by-laws~ prohibiting the sale of 
liquor. Several of-the States have pro-| 
hibition directors and agents of their 
own. All 4#ave county sheriffs, deputies | 
and marshals. Every municipality has a 
police force of some kind, and the’ man 
on the beat knows what is going. on, or 
he can easily find ‘at out. 


We get excellent cooperation in most 
communities. The degree of cooperation 
generally varies, but in many places 
where the vocal sentiment. seems to be 
adverse the local officers, imbued with 
the idea that their duty is measured 
by the laws as enacted by the duly con- 
stituted representatives elected by a ma- 
jority of the people and not by the per- 
sonal views expressed by some individ- 
uals unfavorable to it, continue to en- 
force the law. And the best coopera- 
tion that can be given is the effective 
enforcement of State and local laws. 


Cooperation of Federal 


_ We will seek to continue the coopera- | 
tion of the many State and local officers 
who are making a geod job of it now, 
and to secure the cooperation of those 
who in the past have not displayed that 
interest and activity that is indispensa- 
ble to good results. In making a tour! 
of all the districts Col. Woodcock will 
himself discuss the problem with as many 
State officials as is possible. The pro-| 
hibition administrators, and through them 
the deputy administrators, have been in- 


structed to keep in close touch with the 














} 


\siderations of public policy. 


| Prohibition, 


Reasons for Dismissal 


In summing up its reasons for dis- 
;missing the gum manufacturers’ com- 
| plaint, the Commission said: 
“Complainant’s evidence in support of 
| the allegation of unreasonableness is 
| largely an attempt to establish through 
| expert witnesses and certain Govern- 
|ment publications that chewing gum is 
|; actually a food. We do not think the 
| evidence definitely establishes that this 
is so; certainly, not food in the sense 
in which we used-the word for the pur- 
| poses of the prescribed classification. 


| “The division in the express classifica- 
tion between food products and other 
merchandise is grounded on broad con- 
It recog- 
nizes that the transportation burden on 
food products should be made as light 
2s~possible. 


“Looking beyond the mere form of 
the order made in 1913 prescribing the 
classification, and to the principle which 
underlies it, we can not avoid the can- 
clusion that chewing gum is not a form 
of traffic which is fairly entitled to pref- 
erential rates as a food product, what- 
ever its_real or supposed food value 
may be. 

“There is ne evidence in support of 
the allegation of undue prejudice, ex- 
cept the general statement that retailers 
of candy also sell chewing gum, and 
there is none in support of the allega- 
tion of unjust discrimination. 

“We find that the rating assailed is 
not unreasonable or otherwies unlawful. 
The complaint will be dismissed.” 





State and local officials in their respec- 
tive territories. 

The Federal and the State and the 
local enforcement acts all have the same 
object. It is not so much a question of 
our enforcing the Federal law or of their 
enforcing State laws and local ordi- 
nances; it is rather that all cooperate to 
accomplish the common object of all 
these laws and ordinances, which is the 
suppression of the liquor traffic. 

And after all, it is not a matter of 
enforcing the prohibition laws alone. 
The enforcement of those laws consti- 
tutes merely one part of the tremedously 
important task of enforcing the criminal 
laws generally. The associations and 
ramifications of the lawless element are 
such that prosecutions and cenvictions 
under the prohibition laws tend to pre- 
vent the commission and effect the 
punishment of other crimes as well. By 
observing and enforcing the liquor laws 
you will aid in the enforcement and the 
observance of all other Federal and State 
laws enacted to penalize misconduct and 


' advance the public welfare. 


Prohibition Bureau Will 


| Endeavor to Aid States 


While the National Government myst 
act within the limits of the powers 
vested in it, and the States within the 
limits of theirs, we all have a deep inteis 
est in seeing that the laws of both—each 
sovereign within its proper sphere—are 
obeyed. To that end the Bureau of 
acting always, of course, 
within the scope of its powers and duties, 
will endeavor to aid States and munic- 
ipalities in their efforts to stamp out 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.) 
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Hearings to Start Tarpaulin ‘Coverings Advised 


On Post Office 


~ Leasing Policies 





Special Senate Committee to 
Convene Soon; Charging 
Of ‘Exorbitant’ Rentals by 
Bidders Is Claimed 





Annual rental returns from leased post 
office buildings held by two professional 
bidders total “close to $1,000,000 each,” 
according to information made available 
Aug. 29 at the office of Senator Blaine 
(Rep.), of Michigan. 

The bidders named were Jacob Kulp, 
head of Post Office, Inc., of Chicago, 
and Raymond Brown, of Indianapolis. 

Senator Blaine is chairman of a special 
Senate committee appointed at the last 
Congress to investigate the charge that 
the Post Office Department is paying 
“exorbitant rates” for rented p.st office 
buildings. 

St. Paul Substation 
The investigation was ordered under a 


resolution offered by Senator Blaine, | 


after Congress had refused to incorporate 


in the annual appropriation bill an item | 
of $120,000 for rent of a St. Paul, Minn., | 


post office substation, and after it was 
claimed on the floor of the Senate that 
the building was not worth more than 
$300,000. 

Public hearings on the investigation 
will begin, it was announced, soon after 
the primaries, probably about Sept. 15. 
Special investigators have been analyzing 


the nation-wide rental proposition for | 


the last few weeks, it was said, and have 
gathered material for the use of the 
Committee. 
leases will be considered, it was said. 

In a recent radio address, Postmaster 
General Brown expressed his belief that 
he could save the Government $10,000,- 
000 in 20 years by purchasing a number 
of post office sites now leased from 
private owners. 

The Federal Government under the 
administration of President Hoover has 
made no new leases of post office sites 


or buildings, it was stated orally at the | 


White House Aug. 29 in commenting on 
the investigation of the special Sena- 
torial Committee into Government leasing 
of post office sites. 

There are two kinds of post office 
leases, it was stated. First, there are 
the leases of branch stations where the 
buildings to house them have already 
been constructed. Second, there are 
other leases known as the long-term 


leases of buildings and sites made with- | 
out the cancellation clause with the idea | 
of keeping them for from 10 to 20 years | 


at least. 

Nene of these types of leases have been 
made by the present Administration, it 
was ,said. The policy of leasing such 
post offices was said to have been initi- 


ated during the Administration of Presi- | 


dent Wilson at a time when the business 
of the Post Office Department was ex- 
panding and it did not seem advisable to 
go ahead with a large construction pro- 
gram. That Administration went ahead, 
it was explained, with the idea of having 
private concerns acquire the sites and 
construct buildings for use as post offices 
for the Government for periods of from 
10 to 20 years. ; : 

That policy, it was said, continued into 
the Administration of President Coolidge, 
but was abandoned during the latter half 
of that Administration, it having been 
realized that the Government should ac- 
quire buildings and sites for post offices, 

Since President Hoover took over the 
administration of the Government, how- 
ever, it was said, there has heen no such 
leasing and it has been announced that 
there would not be any during his Admin- 
istration. 


Finished Goods 
Lead July Exports 





First Also in Shipments for 
First Seven Months 





Finished manufactured goods exported | 


from the United States during the month 
of July accounted for more than 55 per 
cent of the month’s total merchandise 
shipments and more than 54 per cent for 
the first seven months of the year, ac- 
cording to the monthly analysis of for- 
eign trade just issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The export decline during July was 
most marked in the manufactured and 
semi-manufactured groups and least 


shown in the crude foodstuffs classifica- | 


tion. As compared with the general de- 


crease of 33 per cent, finished manufac- | 


tures declined 36 per cent, semi-manu- 
factures 34 per cent, manufactured food- 
stuffs 32 per cent, crude materials 27 
per cent, and crude foodstuffs 18 per 
cent, according to the analysis. 

The decline of 37 per cent in the 
month’s import trade was most reflected 
in the crude materials group which com- 


prised 31.6 per cent of the total imports 


and which decreased 45 per cent. Manu- 


factured foodstuffs imports showed a re- | 


duction of 40 per cent, semimanufac- 
tures 37 per cent, crude foodstuffs 32 per 
cent, and finished manufactures 34 per 
cent. 

(A comparable table showing the ex- 
ports by commodity groups for the 
month of July and the seven months 
ending July is printed on page 10.) 





Proposal to Reopen Bank 
Is Favored by Loan Board 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Bestor’s statement follows in full text: 
The Federal Farm Loan Board has 
received a copy of a plan for the re- 


organization of the properties and affairs | 
of the Kansas City Joint Stock Land | 
Bank of Kansas City which has been | 


adopted by the bondholders’ protective 
committee of that bank and approved 


by the stockholders’ protective commit- | 


tee of the bank. These two committees, 
respectively, represent considerably 
more than a majority of the bondholders 
and stockholders of the bank. 

Copies of the plan will be sent to all 
security holders of the bank. It is con- 
templated that it will become operative 
only upon assent thereto by a large per- 
centage of the bondholders. The Farm 
Loan Board has advised the chairman 
of the bondholders’ protective committee 
that the proposed reorganization, if car- 
ried out in accordance with the plan, or 
any modifications thereof approved by 
the Board, and certain obligations as- 


sumed in connection with the plan, will | 


receive the approval of the Board. 


Arrangements are being made by the | 


bondholders’ protective committee for the 
publication of the plan on the morning 
of Sept. 3. 


| | 
‘Commerce Specialist States Initial Investment Likely 
| Would Be More Than Justified in View of Extension 
| Of Operation After Open Season | 


Probably: as many as 6,000} 








| Extension of the seven-month season | 
in the East and North to make possible 
the operation of minature golf courses for 
‘longer, periods of the year may be 
| brought about by the use of protective 
|tarpaulins, it was stated Aug. 29 by 
| James B. Lockwood on behalf of the Tex- 
tile Division of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

| The minature golf course is peculiarly 
| adapted to benefit by the installation of 
‘eanvas coverings, Mr. Lockwood de- 
jclared, and the question of whether 
weather problems affecting this “minor 
industry” are to be solved by the use of 
tarpaulins is up to the awning man and 
jthe golf-course owner. 

| Mininiature golf has taken its place| 
|as an outdoor sport, Mr. Lockwood ex- 
| plained, and whether totally or partially 
| enclosed by canvas, the outdoor course in 
| one location the entire year should prove 
ja better business proposition than a dupli- 
| cate course in a converted building. The 
additional cost for tent or awning pro- 
tection might be as low as $750 or no! 
higher than $3,000 annually, he stated, 
expenditures which, it was pointed out, 
do not appear excessive in view of the 
possibility of increased revenues. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Enthusiasm in miniature golf has seen 
| within the past two years a greater ex- 
| pansion than has been the fortune of 
any other mirfor industry. Hailed by} 
columnists as good copy, by advertising | 
firms as a bright account, it has taken 
}on the dignity of a major sport and be- | 
come an American institution. Gross in- 
come for one course varies between limits 
of $1,000 and $10,000 per month for a 
season of 6 to 10 months, aecording to 
the weather. Towns of less than 10,000 
population boast as many as four 
courses, none of them in the red. Three 
miles outside a Southern city there is a 
course returning as much as $350 per | 
day to its owners; additional parking | 
| space to care for 300 cars has had to} 
be provided to take care of capacity. 

Careful estimators have valued “wee 
: links” in the United States at $125,000,- 
/000. This figure excludes real estate in- 
volved, which is now showing a return | 
| upon a valuation of hundreds of millions 
|of dollars in addition. This is based on! 
a total of 25,000 courses, which was cen- 
sidered conservative a month ago. What 
it is now, or will be a month from now, 
jis at best a conjecture. 

Thousands have been given employ- 
ment in upwards of a dozen trades, 
iickers have been relinquished for haz- | 
ards in the open, the American public 
has found a new- interest in sport, a 
renewed spirit of enterprise has been 
stimulated. 

Reputed to have been started in the 
Southwest through the jcint efforts of 
three individuals whose names indicate 
| Seotch, Mexican, and Irish extraction, 
, and further developed by a Mr. Garnet 
| Carter when he laid out the first eastern 
| course near his hotel on Lookout Moun- 
tain, using cottonseed hulls for “fair- 
ways” and “greens,” miniature golf has | 
become gverybody’s game in a sense, a | 
sport and an enterprise-im which nothing 
is constant but change. 


Problem of Extending 
Seven-month Season 


| Business of such startling increase 
focuses attention. The majority of the 
courses now operating have yet to span 
the lean seasons of late Fall, Winter, 
|and early Spring—the bogeys of wet, 
cold, and snow, with their accompanying 
| discouragements to regular exercise. The 
| greater part of the past season has been 
‘dry, with few interruptions to play ex- 
}cept from unusual heat during the day. | 
The problem of how to extend the seven- 
month season in the East and North! 
arises here as inevitably as it has in 
the building trades. Will outdoor golf 
become indoor golf, taking unto itself 
| new, expensive quarters—possibly dupli- 


cating present locations for irtlement | 
seasons in other spaces now used for 
, theaters, gymnasiums, Winter show 


places, etc.? 

A preliminary study by the new uses 
section (textile division) of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce discloses a unique op- 
portunity for the tent and awning trade, 
| quite in line with their present produc- | 
tion. As with Winter building opera-' 
tions (seen The Tarpaulin, published by 
;the new uses section), baseball, tennis 
|and football (see The Athleti¢ Field Tar- 
paulin, same series), cotton “coverage” 
in the material of cotton duck or can- 
vas furnishes one of the most plausible 
methods of economical, easily effected | 
protection against weather. The pony 
golf course so protected stil] enjoys the 
benefits of an outdoor attraction. Roof 
gardens, “‘open air” movies, airplane 
hangars, chautauquas and carnivals offer 
interesting examples of cotton as an 
o.erhead cover readily and cheaply put 
up to defeat heat, rain and cold. The 
least structure in the heavier building 
materials may cost as much as five times 
the price of the same service in cotton, 

The miniature golf course is peculiarly 
adapted to benefit by installation of can- 
vas coverings in one form or another. 
Tents of the larger type (listed new, 
second-hand, or for rent in certain tent 
trade circulars) can be bought at prices 
ranging from $500 for ‘tops” up to $7,500 
for capacity installations of the best 
| grade. An awning installation of the | 
shed-roof type can be installed at about 
20 cents per square foot, or about $2,000 
for a space 75x125. Due to variations 
in size, such installations would not or- 
dinarily be standard, so that at the pres- 
ent time costs might be higher than they 
might be if standard tent and awning 
sizes were taken into account at the 
time that the course was built. 

Included in such installations might 
be galvanized-iron framework to support 
the canvas top and sides, heavy center 
poles if a ridge is desired, a mechanism | 
for unrolling the canvas, ties to fasten 
it at the supports,,and various. other 
features well kno in the tent and 
awning trade, their employment varying 
; With the elements of desired cost and 
the service that is to be rendered. It is 
possible that the athletic field tarpauiin, | 
leither toward the end of its career in 
ithe ball park or during its off season 
| when out of use for baseball, might be 
| adapted to use over the small golf course, 
| either where an A-roof covering is feasi - | 
| ble or in situations between blank walls 
| where the course occupies a narrow lot 
| to be shaded by a tarpaulin arrangement 
| grommeted to the building walls. 


| Depending upon whether it is to be 
rented or operated by owners, the orig- 
inal layout of the “pony golf course” of 
the future may well be done according 
| to architect’s plans and specifications to 
| include conerete base blocks with sock- 


| ets for tent or awning supports of stand- | 
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ard size. The latter may be a tempo- | 
rary or permanent installation, so that | 
the equipment could be handled as a re- | 
movable item. 

A covered course would swell receipts 
for very apparent reasons, the present | 


| day-time receipts of the uncovered course 


running usually in the neighborhood of | 
only 25 per cent of the day’s total. The 
past season has been profitable to the 
golf courses in one‘item that will not 
soon be repeated here—there has been | 


| less rain than for the pervious yearly av- 


erage of 55 years. A course covered | 
against snow for Winter play does not 
necessarily have to be heated, although 
the comfort of a completely enclosed | 
game will probably repay the investment 
involved. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that golf has its place as an out- 
door Winter sport, the main deterrent 
being snow and attendant conditions of 
play. Totally or partially enclosed by | 
canvas, the outdoor golf course in one 
location the year ’round should mean bet- 
ter business for the owner than a dupli- 
cate course in a converted building. 

In point of additional revenue, an ad- 
ditional investment in canvas “cover- 
age”, carrying a reasonable interest and 
depreciation charge (of $750 or $3,000), 
would not be disproportionate. The aver- 
age course is installed at a contract price 
of $4,000. Land rent based on realty 
values of from $5,000 to $50,000 for the 
town or ‘city 1 space, makes surpris- 
ingly high equipment and land value to 
start with. This, with lights, labor and 
replacement costs make up a daily over- 
head of about $25 for the small invest- 


| ment and over $50 for the larger ones. 


Twenty-five or $50 a day mean a charge 
of about $6,000 or $12,000 on a year 
‘round basis (the days not operated be- 
ing omitted). An additional cost for 
tent or awning protection that might 
be as low as $750 or no higher than 
$3,000 annually in the more expensive lo- 
cations does not appear excessive in view 


| of. the possibility of increased revenues. 


The above is intended as a preliminary 
analysis of the situation, to be read in| 
the light of the individual case by the 
man who is thinking of his miniature | 
golf course in terms of the future. That] 
the golf idea has come to stay is fairly | 
evident. But the miniature golf course 


|proprietor is confronted by some shortly 


approaching years whose meaning for | 
him he can only conjecture. That he| 
has a problem of demand whose keynote 
is “weather” is the sense of this analy- | 
sis—whether the outstanding perform- | 
ance of canvas as a solution of w eather | 
problems is to be repeated in the case| 
of miniature golf is possibly a matter| 
of very present importance to two prin- 
cipals—the awning man and the minia- 


ture golf course owner. | 








German Government 
Aids Potato Growers 


Gasoline Handlers Must Pur- 
chase Aleohol From Monopoly 





A decree issued by the German Cabinet 
requires importers and refiners of gaso- 
line to take a quantity of alcohol from the 
government monopoly equivalent to 21% 
per cent in weight of all gasoline im- 
ported or locally produced, according to a 
report from Trade Commissioner W. T. 
Daugherty at Berlin made public recently 
by the minerals division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The object of the decree is to improve 
the status of the German potato growers, 


according to the report which follows in 
full text: 


The German Cabinet has issued a de- 
cree, effective Aug. 1, compelling im- 
porters and domestic refiners of gasoline 
totake from the government. alcohol 
monopoly a quantity of aleohol equiva- 
lent to 2% per cent in weight of all 
gasoline imported or locally produced. 
The object is to improve the status of Ger- 
man potato growers. After Mar. 31, 
1931, the Ministry of Finance is author- 
ized to increase the compulsory alcohol 
purchases. Gasoline imported duty free 
or with tariff reduction for certain pur- 
poses is not subject to the above pro- 
visions, and there are other exemptions. 

The decree does not provide that pur- 
chasers under the new regulations must 
effect a gasoline-alcohol mixture, as the 
alcohol content in motor fuel must be 
greater. Monopolin, for instance, has 
a 25 per cent alcohol content, and a 2'2 
per cent alcohol content in motor fuel 
would be ineffective. The monopoly 
probably sold 20,000 to 25,000 tons of 
alcohol last year for motor fuel mix- 
tures, and it is expected that the quan- 
tity will be increased this year. A 2% 
per cent withdrawal will dispose of about 
45,000 tons of alcohol. 


| 


Farmers in Kansas 


To Cut Wheat Area 








Mr. Legge Stresses Effect of Re- 
duction in State 





The intention of Kansas farmers to 
reduce wheat acreage 7 per cent this 
Fall means more than might be generally 
understood, the Chairman of the Federal 
Farm Board, Alexander Legge, stated 
orally Aug. 29, 

Planting intentions have just been re- 
ported by the Department of Agriculture! 
as being 4.5 per cent below this year’s 
acreage of Winter wheat, with a reduc- 
tion of 7 per cent for Kansas, the chief 
Winter wheat-growing State. The re- 
duction in Kansas, when considered in 
relation to previous intentions to plant, 
is greater than 7 per cent, Mr. Legge 
said. Also, acreage actually planted is 
usually somewhat less than intentions 
in August indicate, he added. 


The reduction can not be ascribed en- 


| tirely to the campaign conducted by the 


Farm Board for smaller wheat acreage, 
Mr. Legge stated. A more powerful fac- 
tor than that campaign is the low price 
for the grain, he said. 

He believed, however, that the speak- 
ing tours of himself and the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, brought 
home to farmers generally the fact that 
acreage had expanded greatly all over 
the wheat belt, and made them realize 
the condition of overproduction they 
faced is national and not merely local. 
Farmers had not realized the tremendous 
increase in acreage, he said. , 


,Commissioner remarked, 
|serve the 


| garded as obsolete in many quarters. 


States Insistent 


For Miniature Golf Courses (jy Better Brakes 


For Automobiles 





New Jersey Commissioner 
Says More Attention by| 
Car-owners Would End’ 
Need of Stringent Laws 


| 
| 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Aug. 29. | 
If automobile owners and operators 
would pay sufficient attention to the cm) 
ditions and performances of their brak- 
ing systems, the need fo. more stringent 
brake codes would diminish, the New | 
Jersey Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, | 
Harold G. Hoffman, stated Aug. 28. | 
The old code is regarded as obsolete 
in many quarters, he explained, and was 
drafted in the days when the majority 
of automobiles in operation were fitted 
with two-wheel braking systems and 
when average speeds were lower. Many 
States now are becoming more insistent 
upon better brake performance, Mr. Hoff- | 
man said, but the New Jersey motor ve- | 
hicle act merely specifies that every au- | 
tomobile shall be equipped with brakes | 
which will control the movement ‘of the | 
car. 





Not enough owners and operators pay | 
attention to the emergency brake system | 
and if they make individual tests, the 
they will ob- 
effect of indifferent mainte- 
nance attention and disuse. The state- 
met in full text follows: 


Requirements Increased 

What proportion of the registered mo- 
tor vehicles in New Jersey would fail la- 
mentably if, without warning, their brake 
equipment were to be tested as to stop- 
ping distance? 

The question, of course, is an unan- 
swerable one. However, the subject is 
interesting in the light of increasing 
adoption of periodic official mechanical 
inspection of vehicles and the growing 


belief that a more rigorous brake per- | 


formance code should be put into effect 
everywhere. 

With regard to tightening up in the 
requirements on brake performance, | 
some States already have done so. One| 
State has cut in half the stopping dis- 
ances set forth in the code adopted as 
standard several years ago by many 
States after it had been worked out by 
the United States Bureau of Standards 
and the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers. Instead of the 50-foot stopping 
distance specified for a speed of 20 miles | 
an hour, the figure is 25 feet. For} 
higher speeds, the stopping performance 
is proportionately reduced, 


Old Code Called Obsolete 


Why this change? 

Simply because the old code is re- 
It; 
was drafted in the days when the ma-| 
jority. of cars sold, if not the majority | 
of makes of cars, still were fitted with | 
two-wheel brakes. A second reason is | 
that in those days car speeds averaged 
much lower than they do today. 


The New Jersey motor-vehicle act does 


not specify precisely the degree of per-| » 


that 
It merely 


formance 
must have. 


motor-vehicle _ brakes | 
sets forth that 


\“every motor vehicle operated in or upon 


any public highway in this State shall 
be equipped with brakes adequate to 
control the movement of and to stop 
such vehicle.” 

The motorist may think that this gen- 
eral provision gives him plenty of lati- 
tude; that in the absence of any specified | 
degree of brake performance, any char- 
acter of performance will do. Such is} 
not the case; nor is it in any State in| 
which the regulation is set forth in such | 
general language. 

If it becomes universally accepted, for 
instance, that “adequate” brake perform- | 
ance is that which stops the car from a/| 
sped of 20 miles an hour within a distance 
of 25 feet, then any brake system which} 
falls short of such efficiency will put the! 
burden of proof upon the vehicle owner | 
in event of an accident. And, let it be re-| 
membered, the trend is definitely in the} 
direction of a more stringent brake code 
in all parts of the country. i 


Separate Brakes Required 
Another provision of the New Jersey | 
law with which all car owners should be} 
familiar is the requirement of two sets! 
of braking systems or one set with two 


| 
entirely separate means of operation. |]. 


In this connection, traffic and safety | 
authorities wonder how many cars actu- | 
ally have two sets of brakes that will 
really function. The secondary brake 
system, the emergency or parking brake, 
is not expected to have the same degree 
of efficiency as the service brake sys-' 
tem. It is this fact, no doubt, together | 
with the fact of its exceptionally rare 
use that accounts for the virtual use- 
lessness of the secondary system on many 
a car that has seen good service. | 


A large percentage of car owners un- 
doubtedly would be shockingly surprised 
if the next time they drove their cars 
they actually made a test of the efficiency 
of the parking brake. It will hold the 
car when it is stopped, perhaps, but will 
it stop the machine within 75 feet from | 
a speed of 20 miles an hour? The mo-! 
torist can make the test with reasonable | 
accuracy for himself. Let him do it. He 
will see what indifferent maintenance at- 





Lower Fees for Grazing 
On National Forests Urged 


A request for the reduction of “at 
least 50 per cent” in fees for grazing 
of livestock on the National Forests for | 
the current and ensuing years was made 
in a telegraphic communication to the 
Secretary. of Agriculture, Arthur M. 
Hyde, from F, J. Hagenbarth, president 
of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, just made public. 

The red@etion is urged as a means of 
drought relief in the wool-growing States 
of the West. 

Since the Secretary has the authority 
to increase these fees without congres- 
sional action, it was said, it is believed 
that, conversely, he has the authority 
likewise to reduce the fees without con- 
gressional authority. 

The request is made to extend the re- 
duction gver the “ensuing years,” since 
it is thought that it will require several 
years for the stockraisers to “come back” 
from the effect of the dry weather. 





Scientists of the Smithsonian Institution have just found in Wyoming a 
nearly perfect skeleton of “Hyrachus,” 


noceros group, Which was about the 
by the scientists and shipped to the 
cases, with a weight of 





Smithsonian Part y Discovers Fossils 
Of Scientific Im portance in W yoming 


Bones of Primitive Primate 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


rather productive as guides in the study 
of origin and development of man.” 

One of the most striking discoveries 
was that of two turtle skulls, according 
to Mr. Gilmore. Among about 40 turtle 
skeletons, complete as to shells, these 
two skulls constitute the foremost find, 
he explained, for they are very rare. 

“T have found more than 200 turtles, 
and had never discovered a skull until this 
trip to Wyoming,” Mr. Gilmore declared. 
“The skulls are thick and heavy, and 
there is no apparent reason why they/ 
|should deteriorate more quickly than 








tention and disuse have done for these 
brakes, 


The motor car ower should know that 
motor vehicle and safety officials are do- 
ing a great deal of thinking about 
brakes and their performance these days. 
If the car owner also thought about 
them, and acted after thinking, the need 


for more stringent brake codes would | 
diminish, 





When the Rhinoceros Was Small and Agile 





Theory About Origin of Man 


; oughly cleaned and examined, as they | and Fridays of each week.) 
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\State of Siege Lifted in Lima 
_ And Callao, According to 
| Advices Received by De- 
_partment of Commerce 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 

| Sanchez Cerro arrived in Lima the after- 
}noon of Aug. 27 by a Faucett plane 
| piloted by Mr. Faucett and received a 
| great ovation as the second Liberator. 
|The new junta was sworn in on the 
|night of Aug. 27. 

| Mr. Mayer adds that the following de- 
|eree appeared in the press of Lima yes- 
iterday morning: 

| “Considering that the resignation of 
the ex-President Don Augusto B. Leguia 
;was brought about through the revolu- 
tionary movement which the army initi- 
jated on Aug. 22, and the opinion of the 
country has been manifested in the judg- 
ment of conferring upon me the supreme 
‘mandate of the State as chief of that 
movement in order to initiate the labor 
of national reconstruction as stated in 
the manifesto which explained the ideals 
of the revolution; there has arrived the 
moment of organizing the junta of gov- 
‘ernment provided for in the review de- 
cree of the 23rd of this month to pre- 
jpare for the arrival of cgonstitutionality. 
| “It is decreed, first, that a military 
| junta of government of the republic is 
constituted with the following personnel: 


“President of the military junta of 
| government (without portfolio), Lt. Col. 
Luis M. Sanchez Cerro; minister of war, 
Maj. J. Alejandro Barco; minister of the 
|navy and aviation, Comdr. Carlos Ro- 
;talde; minister of foreign affairs, Col. 
Ernesto Montagne; minister of goberna- 
|cion and police, Maj. Gustavo A. Jime- 
|nez; minister of hacienda and commerce, 
|Col. Ricardo E. Llona; miniser of jus- 
| tice, Lt. Col. Armando Sologuren; min- 
= of public works, Col. Eulogio Cas- 
tillo, 


0 , “Second. The military junta of gov- 
New Field Of | ernment assumes the direction of the 


| senate for the time necessary for the 
| reestablishment in the country of normal 
| constitutionality and under the word of 
| honor which its members have given to 
inspire in it the principles expounded in 
other bones, but this sems to be the|the manifesto law to the nation from 
case.” | Arequipa, Aug. 22.” 


Several lizard specimens were found, 
| The President's Day 


most of which were not very unusual, it 
was stated. 

“Specimens obtained on this trip | At the Executive Offices, 
should open a wide field of new knowl- | Aug. 29, 1930. 
edge of life in the Eocene period,” Mr. 

Gilmore stated. 

The area will be mapped by Dr. W. H. 

Bradley, of the Geological Survey, and 


From the American Journal of Science 


an extinct animal of the rhi- 
size of a tapir. Fossils unearthed 
Institution at Washington filled 24 
more than three tons. 








Said to Open 








10 a. m.—Henry P. Fletcher, of Penn- 
sylvania, called to discuss with the 
important finds will be located both geo- ae ae mew Satins 60 ee 
ey and pny. Mr. = | take up on Sept 16 when the life of the 
more said, stating that this mapping will} - See ; 
mark the first cooperative work between | present Commission expires. 4 
paleontologists and geologists in which | coe, = oa hie GC. te 
each fossil is precisely located, dent met wi 8 Cabinet, 

“The fossils have not yet been thor-| meetings are held regularly on Tuesdays 


were shipped to Washington in much the 12.15 p. m. — Richard Templeton, 
same condition as they were removed | United States attorney at Buffalo, N. Y., 
from the rocks,” Mr. Gilmore concluded.} called. Subject of conference not an- 
“Further and more careful examination | nounced. 

and identification may reveal that there; 4 p, m.—The President left for a 
are more important discoveries than we | week-end trip to his camp on the Rapi- 
had anticipated.” ‘dan River, Va. 
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MODERNSCHOOL 
Said to Demand 


Unusual Building 
For Its Facilities 


HE construction of the modegn school 

building has become so highly techni- 
cal that it requires the cooperative effort 
of many different types of experts to solve 
the problems involved, the United States 
Office of Education declares in a pam- 
phlet just published explaining the organi- 
zation and purpose of the recently created 
National Advisory Council on School 
Building Problems. 

Changed industrial and social conditions 
have revolutionized the functions of the 
school building in every community of any 
size until now each must be adapted to a 
variety of* educational, recreational, and 
social uses. 

The United States Office of Education, 
says the specialist in school building prob- 
lems, Alice Barrows, and author of the 
pamphlet, observed that the planning and 
erecting of school buildings has become a 
highly technical task which demands the 
combined skill and knowledge of educa- 
tors, building and landscape architects, 
health specialists, and heating, ventilating, 
lighting, and sanitation experts. In conse- 
quence of the increasing technical prob- 
lems involved in populous cities in which 
schools are used day and night, the Fed- 
eral Office sponsored establishment of the 
National Council to bring together all 
available knowledge on this special phase 
of education with the Federal agency as 
the clearing house. 

The National Council is made up of 





_ nine regional councils distributed geograph- 


ieally. Each regional council consists of 
five representatives: A State superin- 
tendent, a city superintendent, a county 
superintendent, a school board member, 
and an architect, Directors of the divisions 
of school house planning of the State de- 
partments of education serve as ex officio 
members. The Federal Commissioner of 
Education, William John Cooper, is 
Chairman of the National Council, and 
Miss Barrows is secretary. 
A 


A ‘esearch division and a service divi- 
sion have been created, and through a 
series of regional council meetings, re- 
search studies have heen carefully worked 
out, the pamphlet declares. The Office of 
Education will be the central point for 
the collection and dissemination of all 
practical and helpful information. 

That part of Miss Barrow’s statement 
dealing with the purpose and organiza- 
tion of the council follows in full text: 

The National Advisory Council on 
School Building Problems was organized 
under the auspices of the Office of Educa- 
tion in December, 1929, in order to secure 
(1) comprehensive data on methods of 
solving school building problems in differ- 
ent parts of the country and under differ- 
ent types of school organization; (2) ex- 
pert analysis of the data collected; and 
(3) constructive suggestions in regard to 
methods of solving school building prob- 
lems. 

The National Council is made up of nine 
regional councils, each region being based 
upon certain geographical units. Each 
regional council is made up of five repre- 
sentatives—a State superintendent, a city 
superintendent, a county superintendent, 
a school board member, an architect—and 
directors of divisions of schoolhouse 
planning of State departments of educa- 
tion who serve as ex officio members. 

The council was organized because the 
school building problem has become a 
highly technical one which requires the 
cooperative effort of many different types 
of experts for its solution. 

The planning and erecting of school 
buildings is a far more complicated task 
than it was 20 years ago because the 
modern school building which has devel- 
oped during the past 20 years represents 
a radical departure from the school build- 
ing of previous periods. Owing to changed 
social and industrial conditions, which 
have deprived children in cities and small 
towns of many of the educational activi- 
ties which formerly existed in the com- 
munity life outside the school, the curric- 
ulum of the modern school has been en- 
riched so as to give children the opportun- 
ity in the school for a great variety of 
play, handwork, and social activities which 
formerly were a normal part of their lives 
outside the school. These changes in the 
educational program of the schools, have, 
of course, had a direct bearing upon the 
planning of school buildings. In order to 
meet the demands of the modern curric- 
ulum, the scHool building at the present 
time must contain not only classrooms but 
an auditorium, gymnasiums, manual train- 
ing shops, cooking and sewing rooms, and 
a variety of other special rooms such as 
art rooms, music rooms, science rooms, 
library, etc. It must also provide for com- 
munity activities for adults in the evening. 

A 


The result is that the planning and 
erecting of school buildings has become 
a highly technical task which demands the 
combined skill and knowledge of educa- 
tors, school building architects, landscape 
architects, health specialists, and heating, 
ventilating, lighting, and sanitation ex- 
perts. Not only ‘this, but the planning of 
a single building must now be based upon 
the whole school building program for a 
city. Therefore, school building surveys, 
involving studies of populatjon trends, so- 
cial and industrial development, etc., are 
basic to an adequate school building pro- 
gram. Such surveys are really part of the 
whole city planning problem of the city. 

School building problems can not be 
studied at long range. They must be 
studied in terms of actual school build- 
ing situations and methods of meeting 
them; and they must take into account the 
differences due to geographical location, 
climate, educational aims and methods, 
availability of expert service, etc. 

In other words, if the Office of Educa- 
tion is to serve as a national clearing 
house of information on school building 
problems, it is necessary to secure infor- 
mation through decentralized geographical 
units, to mobilize in those units the ex- 
pete knowledge of those actually engaged 
n solving school building problems, and 
to carry on, throvgh direct contact with 
these regional units, continuous research 
and service on school building problems. 
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The photograph reproduced above shows the placing of steel 
girders during construction of an underpass which will carry 
railroad tracks above the level of the Mount Vernon Memorial 
Highway being built from Washington, D. C., to the George 








\ 


CONSTRUCTION 


Washington estate at Mount Vernon, Va. 
developments in engineering design are being embodied in the 
highway to provide facility and safety for the heavy traffic it 
will carry when completed. 





United States Bureau of Public Roads. 
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THE HOME-BUILDER’S PROBLEMS 


Shown to Be Numerous and Varied 


By JAMES S. TAYLOR 
Chief, Division of Building and Housing, 
United States Bureau of Standards 


THE basic problem of the small house is 

that of meeting the needs and wants 
of families as well as possible within their 
financial resources. The subject is com- 
plex, even in a single simple case such as 
that of providing a house for a family of five 
or six with an assured income. If the chil- 
dren are small, the family may wish a house 
designed and built primarily to meet its 
requirements during the next 10 or 12 
years, until the children reach maturity. 


The choice of materials, style of archi-,, 


tecture, engineering design, arrangement 
and size of rooms, and numerous details 
will involve decisions—conscious or as- 
sumed—on hundreds of points, on each of 
which there may be anywhere from two 
to a score or more practical alternatives. 


A 


Collectively, the problems of twenty odd 
million families bring in a great many 
other considerations. The varying in- 
comes, needs, and tastes, of individual 
families, as well as differences in climate 
artd local custom, all play a part. There 
enter into the scene possibilities of elim- 
inating waste through improved commer- 
cial and financial organization of home 
building; public measures, such as con- 
trol of subdivision layout, and zoning, and 
building code regulations; education, es- 
pecially of young people, so that they may 
be able to make wise decisions; provision 
of disinterested expert advice to families 
buying or building homes; the organiza- 
tion of research, and a multitude of other 
factors. 

This paper suggests the relationship of 
some elements in the design and construc- 
tién of houses to various other parts of 
the whole picture. 

Since the amount that a family can af- 
ford to pay for a house is limited, every 
detail of the house deserves consideration 
with respect to the return in service or 
satisfaction from the expenditure in- 
volved. Stability in the foundation and in 
the structure is a first requisite in every 


ADOPTED CODES 


Said to Improve 
Building Practice 


SHORT history of activities of the 
Building Code Committee of the De- 
partment of Commerce is contained in a 
statement just issued by the Department in 
connection with announcement of the ap- 
pointment of the Chief of the Section of 
Engineering Mechanics of the Bureau of 
Standards, Herbert L. Whittemore, and 
William Arthur Payne, New York City, as 
members of the Committee. 
The section of the statement devoted to 
a review of the activities of the Committee 
follows in full text: 
A 


The history of the Building Code Com- 
mittee extends back to 1921 at which time 
President Hoover, then Secretary of Com- 
merce, appointed a body of seven nation- 
ally known architects and engineers whose 
function was to suggest more logical build- 
ing regulations. At that time investiga- 
tions of the housing situation had brought 
out the fact that building in some localities 
was seriously handicapped by antiquated 
and illogical requirements. Many differ-y 
ences in such requirements were brought 
to light and the confusion which this caused 
to architects, contractors and others en- 
gaged in the industry was held responsible 
for much lost motion and waste. 

During the past nine years the Commit- 
tee has continued to function, bringing out 
successively recommended minimum re- 
quirements for small dwelling construction, 
masonry walls, live load assumptions, code 
arrangement and working stresses in build- 
ing materials. Other subjects have been 
partially covered and specific recommenda- 
tions will be published from time to time 
as investigations reach the point where it 
is possible to state with some exactness 
what is the best practice. These recom- 
mendations have been widely utilized in the 
preparation of local building codes through- 
out the country and have won an estab- 
lished place in the respect of those engaged 
in promoting better and more uniform 
building requirements. 

With the appointments made, the Build- 
ing Code Committee has now been brought 
up to its full strength. 





new house, whatever its size or equipment, 
provided it is not strictly a temporary af- 
fair, Cracks in the woodwork and plaster, 
doors that stick and jam, and openings 
that let in rain and snow result inevitably 
if the foundations settle or if the walls or 
framework become distorted. The foun- 
dation wall itself should be at least 8 
inches thick if of solid concrete. If of 
other materials, it may need to be thicker. 
It should extend in depth below the frost 
line and have adequate footings whose 
width will depend upon the bearing value 
of the local soil. If piers or posts are 
used instead of foundation walls, corre- 
sponding precautions should be taken— 
and no wooden foundation posts should be 
used without preservative treatment to 
ward off decay and attacks by insects. 
The walls and framework of the house 
obviously should be substantial, with all 
the important parts well tied together. 
Yet, after severe wind-storms, we learn 
of roofs that are blown off, because they 
merely rested on the top of brick walls, 
without being anchored by ties to the ma- 
sonry; frame houses that get out of plumb 
because they did not have proper diagonal 
bracing, and porches and ells that are 
wrenched loose because they were not tied 
to the main structure. In regions subject 
to high winds, frame houses without plas- 
ter to add weight and rigidity are in an 
especially dangerous position, unless they 
are well anchored to the foundations. The 
too common sagging roof line is generally 
a sign of the spreading: of side walls 
caused by the thrust of the rafters, a con- 
dition which might have been avoided by 
using proper ties. Mistakes in design of 
interior framework, resulting in unequal 
shrinkage, often result in distortion of the 
whole frame and cracking of the plaster. 
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Diagonal sheathing is recommended as 
preferable to horizontal, except for stucco 
houses, where it has been found that less 
cracking of stucco occurs with horizontal 
sheathing and adequate corner bracing. 
Eight-inch brick walls should have a row 
of headers at least every sixth course.* 


Adequate protection from wind, rain, 
and snow is essential. Nothing adds so 
much to the expense of keeping up a house 
or makes it run down so fast as chronic 
leakage, and for this reason, intersecting 
surfaces of the roof, wall, window open- 
ings, and other danger points particularly 
should be water-tight. Adequate protec- 
tion against fire is important. In many 
houses, there is a free passage for air 
from the cellar to the attic between the 
studs in the outside walls. This means 
that a fire starting in the basement or on 
the first floor is given every, opportunity 
to spread to the whole house. It also gives 
cold air from the attic free play to chill 
the basement and the side walls of rooms, 
and allows rats and mice to move about 
as they please. The remedy is to insert 
masonry or some other incombustible ma- 
terial, or 2x4 lumber, in these wall spaces 
at the floor and the top ceiling levels. 
Chimneys, firepiaces, stoves, furnaces and 
stovepipes are frequently the sources of 
fires. Omission of flue lining and placing 
of combustible materials against chimneys 
are faults to be guarded against.t 
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In connection with interior wall finish 
and heat insulation, the home builder has 
a wide range of choices. In a frame house 
that is to be sheathed, good waterproof 
building paper in the wall is probably the 
least costly step toward assuring a warm 
house at reasonable expense. Weather- 
stripping around doors and windows comes 
next. Insulating materials over the top 
floor ceiling joists, or under the roof, and 
in the walls, and storm windows may all 
be used to advantage.} It must be remem- 
bered that it is relatively hard to add‘heat 
insulating materials in the walls after the 
house is built, whereas weatherstripping, 
or heat insulation on the attic floor or under 
the roof can be added at any time. The 
interior walls may be finished with wood or 
metal lath and plaster, with plaster board, 
a composition material that takes the place 
of lath and of the rough coat of plaster; or 
with a wall board which can be used without 
further finish, or decorated as desired; or 
interior walls may be ceiled with matched 
lumber. Any of these can be surfaced 
with any of a wide variety of materials. 

Adequate floor joists, well bridged; 
flooring; millwork, including doors, win- 
dows, stairg and trim, are other elements 
of the structure. Many parts of the struc- 
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ture require paint or other protective cov- 
ering, and in many sections of the country 
precautions are necessary to prevent ter- 
mites from eating away timbers. Plumb- 
ing, lighting, and heating equipment, im- 
portant elements in the cost of a modern 
house, should all meet certain minimum 
standards of materials and workmanship 
to whatever extent they are installed. 
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While the preceding paragraphs deal 
mainly with items that are essential in a 


reasonably durable and satisfactory house, . 


it should be noted that they include some 
reference to items that may be classified 
as desirable rather than as necessary, on 
the assumption that they can be afforded 
in most new houses without sacrificing 
something else that is needed more. Some 
qualifications may also be required in con- 
nection with houses that are to be used 
only temporarily, or as Summer cottages, 
or in mild or dry climates. 





*“Recommended Minimum Requirements for 
Small Dwelling Construction,” by the Building 
Code Committee of the Department of Com- 
merce, discusses such structural details as are 
mentioned here. 

+Farmers’ Bulletin 1230, of the Department 
of Agricuture, entitled® “Chimneys and Fire- 
places,” contains excellent material on such 
points and also tells how fireplaces may be 
equipped so as to serve as warm air heaters. 
Pamphlets of the Department of Agriculture 
and the Bureau of Standards contain direc- 
tions for protection against lightning. 

tSee Circular 376 of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, “Thermal Insulation of Buildings.” 


CUBAN HIGHWAY 


Sees Completion 


Of New Section 


A SECTION of the central highway in 

Cuba 151 miles in length has been com- 
pleted and officially opened, passing through 
“a very beautiful and fertile section” of the 
island, according to a report by the 'Ameri- 
can consul at Neuvitas, E. A. Wakefield, 
which has been received and just made pub- 
lic by the Department of Commerce. The 
new section is designated as the Camaghey 
Section. 
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The central highway will traverse the is- 
land from east to west when completed, it 
is stated. The report as issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce follows in full text: 

The Camaguey Section enters Camaguey 
Province where the highway crosses the 
Jatibonico River, part of the boundary line 
between the provinces of Santa Clara and 
Camaguey, proceeding through the north 
central portion of the Province to the 
Jobabo River, forming part of the boundary 
line between Camaguey Province on the 
west and Oriente Province on the east. 

This section includes a total of 400 con- 
struction units, including bridges, culverts, 
sewers, overhead, and viaduct railway cross- 
ings. 

An important constructional feature of 
the highway is the absence of railway grade 
crossings. 

In every instance the road crosses the 
railway by overhead bridge or by viaduct. 
There are to be no grade crossings in the 
construction of this highway across the 
entire Island of Cuba. ~ 

Camaguey Province is a great sugar pro- 
ducing Province, but there are thousands of 
acres which have never been cultivated. It 
also has an important grazing industry 
which could very ‘easily be increased four- 
fold. Pasture lands are fertile, well watered, 
and ef large area. The principal difficulty 
heretofore has been the marketing of beef 
cattle. It is confidently anticipated that the 
completion of this highway will overcome 
this difficulty by enabling the stock growers 
to market the beef cattle by motor truck 
in Habana, and other large centers in Cuba. 

Much of the country which this highway 
should assist in opening up consists of fer- 
tile virgin soil, capable of producing many 
varieties of vegetables and fruit. 


a 


Possibly the most important feature con- 
nected with the construction of this great 
highway is the opportunity it offers for the 
tourist to see the real Cuba. It is not 
unreasgnable to anticipate the visist of 
many thousands of automobile tourists an- 
nually when this Trans-Cuba highway is 
finally completed. 

The source of information, is the Havana 
Post of July 19, 1930, and Kaiser Paving 
Company, contractors, is in charge of con- 

struction. 





ba STATE’S ROAD HISTORY 


Outlining Progress in South Carolina 


By BEN M. SAWYER 


Chief Highway Commissioner, 

State of South Carolina 

‘THE South Carolina State highway sys- 
tem was created and established by laws 

enacted by the General Assembly. Each 

road in the system was specifically desig- 

nated by legislative enactment or added to 

the system by the State Highway Commis- 

sion and afterwards ratified by legistation. 

The Highway Department was created in 
1917 and from that time until 1920 it co- 
operated with the Fedral Government in 
the construction of Federal aid highways 
in the counties. Title to the roads con- 
structed remained in the counties but the 
idea behind this system was always look- 
ing towards the development of the State 
highway system. 

In 1920 the Department was authorized to 
lay out-a system of highways-and at this 
time only two county seats in the State— 
Pickens and Greenville—were connected by 
an improved road. From 1920 to 1930 sub- 
stantial progress was made in the construc- 
gon of State highways but during these 10 
years the highways were constructed from 
a county or district viewpoint with the re- 
sult that the State highway condition map 
presented a fair picture of a disconnected, 
patchwork, crazy quilt lot of highways. 
Some idea of the progress made in pav- 
ing during this decade may be gained from 
the following comparative statements: 

otal paving, Jan. 1, 1920, 18 miles; 
total paving, Jan. 1, 1924, 187 miles; total 
paving, Jan. 1, 1926, 303 miles; total pav- 
ing Jan. 1, 1930, 1,346 miles. 

Most of this paving mileage was con- 
structed and financed under what was 
known as the reimbursement plan. A 
county or a road district composed ef two 
or more counties would enter into a reim- 
bursement agreement with the Department 
whereby funds were advanced for the con- 
struction of certain roads, the county or 
district paying the interest on the bonds 
issued and the Department agreeing to 
repay or reimburse the county or road dis- 
trict for the principal sum of the nidney 
so advanced over a period of years. The 
wealthy counties took advantage of this 
method of finance and provided funds for 
hard surfacing their principal roads. Some 
of the poor or weak counties resorted to 
this method to a limited extent but soon 
found that they were unable to pay the 
interest charges that would be required for 
the completion of their State highways. 
The result of such a system of finance or 
construction was inevitable; a State-wide 
system of highways connecting the county 
seats and centers of population was im- 
possible. 

The State bond issue for the construction 
of a State-wide system of paved roads had 
been discussed and considered by the people 
of the State for some years and each year 
popular sentiment grew stronger for this 
idea. In 1929—in response to a well defined 
public sentiment—the General Assembly of 
South Carolina passed what is known as the 
State highway bond act providing $65,000% 
000 for the completion of the construction 
of the highway system. One year of litiga- 
tion before the Supreme Court of South 
Carolina and the Supreme Court of the 
United States seeking to have the bond act 
declared unconstitutional ultimately result- 
ed in the validation of the act in its en- 
tirety. The State immediately sold high- 
way bonds in the sum of $10,000,000, which 
amount was credited to the Highway De- 
partment for the inauguration of a State- 
wide construction program. This event 
sounded the death knell of county lines and 
local viewpoints in the matter of construct- 
ing State highways. 

The Highway Department was fully pre- 
pared for the great responsibility and un- 
dertaking and it announced a hard surface 
letting for May 20, 1930, the extent of which 
almost astounded the proponents and sup- 
porters of the highway program. May 20, 
1930—the date of the first letting under 
the State highway bond act—will stand\ 
always as a landmark in the material pro- 
gress of the State. On this date the status 
= the State highway system was as fol- 
OWS: 

Total mileage in State highway system 
approximately, 6,000. miles; total paving 
mileage completed or provided, 1,386 miles ; 
total surface treatmeyt mileage completed 
or provided, 338 mite ; total earth type 


mileage completed or provided; 3,374 miles. 
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CANADIAN WORK 


Is Outlined in 
Official Report 


(CURRENT construction projects in Can- 

ada are outlined in a report by the As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner at Montreal, 
L. A. France, received and made public by 
the Department of Commerce. The list of 
projects contained in the report as issued 
by the Department follows in full text: 

A garage addition, $150,000; a new 
apartment house, $120,000; a hospital build- 
ing, $400,000; a waterworks and sewage 
scheme, $750,000; and a hydroelectric proj- 
ect, $2,000,000, at Toronto. * 

A $100,000 branch bank; two new schools, 

230,000; an institution for the blind, $2,- 
000,000; anc a street car substation, $250,- 
000, at Montrea: 

An ore dressing latcratory, $100,000, at 
Ottawa; a $300,000 incinerator; an addi- 
tion to hospital building, $150,000; a club- 
house, $200,000; an underground reservoir, 
$1,000,000; a new bridge, $400,000, at 
Quebec. 

A slaughter house to be two stories high 
at Priceville, Quebec; a steam power plant, 
$750,000, at Saint John, New Brunswick; 
a hospital building, $250,000, at Leth- 
bridge, Alberta; an orphanage, $450,000, at 
Chicoutimi, Quebec; alteration and addition 
to filtration plant; $100,000 at St. Thomas, 
Ontario. . : 

Dredging and construction work, $250,- 
000, at Michipicoten Harbor, Ontario; a 
new bridge, $1,700,000, at Lachine, Que- 
bec; and improvements to an electric power 
plant, $180,000, at Westmount, Quebec. Fur- 
ther details may be secured under reference 
Canada No. 112692, Bureau of! Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce. 


The earth type 3,374 miles completed or 
provided for on May 20, 1930, included a 
considerable mileage in preparation for 
hard surfacing. 

Construction expenditures for paving, 
grading and bridges in the State highway 
system prior to the operation of the State 
highway bond act represent an investment . 
in excess of $50,000,000. 

The highways under discussion mean the 
State highway system as established by law 
on the first day of January, 1929. The com- 
pletion of the system as authorized by the 
$65,000,000 bond act represents future con- 
struction as follows: 

(a) Hard surfacing approximately 2,200 
miles. 

(b) Earth type or soft surface roads— 
approximately 1,400 miles. 

(c) Necessary bridges. 

Under the pay-as-you-go act of 1924, as 
amended, approximately 2,600 miles of 
roads in the system were to be of earth 
type or soft surface.but-the bond act spe- 
cifically authorizes the State Highway Com- 
mission to construct of hard surface type 
any highway heretofore classed by law as 
a soft surface highway where, in the judg- 
ment of the Commission, the change in type 
is warranted. This investment of discre- 
tionary powers was necessary and will be 
exercised by the Commission from time te 
time in order to fill in connecting links to 
the end that the system of roads will be 
planned, coordinated and constructed to give 
the largest possible traffic service to the 
operators of motor vehicles. 


STATE EDIFICE 


To Be Extended 
By California 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Aug. 29. 
ITH the completion of the two six- 
_ Story wing additions to the State build- 
ing in San Francisco, it is hoped by the 
State Department of Finance to locate all 
State offices in that city in the enlarged 
structure. Work is being started on the 
State building in Los Angeles. It will cost 
$1,250,000, according to information made 
available on behalf of the State. 

California is such a large State, partic- 
ularly in length, that for years branch of- 
fices of the State government have been 
maintained in San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. Several of the departments have 
their main offices in San Francisco, be- 
canmse it is the financial center of* the 
State. 

In the San Francisco building, as en- 
larged at a cost of $350,000, will be housed 
the following State activities, which also 
have their principal offices in Sacramento, 
the capital city, it is stated on authority 
of the Department of Finance. 

Divisions 1 and 2 of the Appellate Court, 
Supreme Court, Attorney General, Quar- 
antine Inspection Officials of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Industrial Acci- 
dent Commission, Labor Statistics 
and Law Enforcement, Housing and 
Sanitation Division, Industrial Welfare 
Commission, Division of Corporations, In- 
surance, Veterans’ Welfare Board, Fish 
and Game Division, Division of Mines, Di- 
vision of Oil and Gas, Division of Parks, 
Penology Department, Medical Examiners, 
Pharmacy Board, Board of Optometry, 
Board of Accountancy, Board of Architec- 
ture, Division of Health Department. 

The Banking Division, the Building and 
Loan Division and the Division of Real 
Estate have offices in San Francisco out- 
side of the State building. 


BRITISH HOMES 


Are Inadequate for 


Needs, Says Report 


N ESTIMATE that there are 10,000,000 

families and only 8,000,000 houses, of 
which 6,000,000 are unsatisfactory is cited 
in a report prepared at the American Con- 
sulate, Manchester, England, which has 
been received and made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce. The report em- 
bodies a review of construction activities 
during the quarter ended June 30, 1930. 

It is pointed out by the estimate that 
2,000,000 new houses are needed at once 
and that 6,000,000 could be utilized to re- . 
place those which are unsatisfactory. The 
report, as made public by the Department 
of Commerce, follows in full text: 

Based on this estimate and the propor- 
tion of population, the Manchester district 
would need at least 800,000 new houses, or 
one house for every fifth family. There 





. is, however, no probability that construc- 


tion will ever approach this figure. 

In the first place, prospective tenants 
for the houses which would replace the 
slum districts, cannot pay the extra 
amount of rent for the new houses; the 
government cannot afford to subsidize con- 
struction sufficiently to make rent cheap 
enough for the slum tenant? Inthe sec- 
ond place, the Manchester Zorporation has 
not sufficient funds to undertake such a 
volume of construction. 

There is no privately financed construc- 
tion of homes in this district for the people 
cannot obtain the neceSsary capital. What- 
ever construction there is at present is 
being financed by the various corpora- 
tions. The Manchester and Salford Cor- 
porations are ;teadily continuing their 
housing programs, which were under- 
taken for the dual purpose of supplying 
employment and to clear the slum dis- 
tricts of the two cities. 

The construction of office buildings is 
very quiet in this district, on account of 
the prevailing depression in the textile 
industry. One sees many “For Rent” 
signs in Manchester, so there are no pros- 
pects of this trade improving within the 
next few months. 

Highway constr: ction during the pres- 
ent quarter consists of resurfacing, widen- 
ing of the road, or bridge repairs; there 
being practically no new construction. In- 


asmuch as the government grants are 
made on condition that approximately 75 
per gent of expenditures go for labor, very 
little machinery is used. 








TESTING AVIATION ENGINES 


Determines E!>:rent of Endurance 


METHODS employed by the Aeronautics 

Branch of the Department of Com- 
merce in testing aviation engines for con- 
sumption of fuel, satisfactory lubrication, 
temperature and endurance are described 
in a bulletin issued by the Branch. 

The publication is officially designated 
as Aeronautics Bulletin No. 12. Sections 
of the bulletin devoted to the tests men- 
tioned above follow in full text: 

Fuel consumption measurements taken 
with power measurements show the econ- 
omy of the engine, and if the specific fuel 
consumption exceeds 0.6 pound per brake 
horsepower-hour, a study should be made 
to. find means of bringing it within this 


figure. 
* 


The question of power determinations 
has been previously discussed, and hence 
consideration of the quantity of fuel 
burned over a given period is in order. 
The amount of fuel used is ordinarily 
found either directly in weighing or by 
computing the weight from volume meas- 
urements. ; J 

A simple method based upon direct 
weight is to supply the engine from a main 
fuel tank, but in addition to have a smaller 
fuel container mounted on counter scales. 
Whenever a fuel consumption measure- 
ment is required, the main supply is shut 
off and the engine is fed from the small 
container, which is made slightly heavier 
than the other counterbalancing scale pan. 
When some of the fuel has been consumed 
this side of the scale becomes lighter and 
the pointer passes the zero mark. At this 
instant a stop watch is started. A weight, 
the size depending upon the sample to be 
used, is then removed from the counter- 
balancing scale pan and the pointer passes 
the zero mark and returns to its former 
position. .When the given weight of fuel 
has been’ consumed the pointer again 
passes the zero point and the stop watch 
is stopped. The time required for the con- 
sumption of the given quantity of fuel is 
thus determined and the weight of fuel 
burned per hour can readily be computed. 
A table giving . ounds fuel per hour for 
various stop-watch readings taken on a 
five-pound sample will be found in Appen- 
dix C of the pamphlet. 

If less accuracy is required, an ordinary 
platform scale may be substituted for the 
counter scales, in which case the weight 
must be added on the platform instead of 
being removed as in the previous case, to 
secure the proper action. In some instal- 
lations the weight of the entire fuel sup- 
ply tank is determined at regular inter- 
vals during the test and the difference in 
weight between any two readings gives the 
consumption over that period of time. 
This latter method makes it possible to de- 
termine the total amount of fuel used but 
is relatively inaccurate for test runs of 
short duration. 


A 

In any weighing method the manual 
timing operation may be eliminated by fit- 
ting the scale beam with a contact arm 
which, upon falling of the beam, dips into 
a mercury cup and completes a circuit 
through magnetic apparatus, controlling 
the starting and stopping of a stop watch. 
Several suitable automatic weighing de- 
vices are commercially available. When 
using a make-and-break electrical cdntact 
in close proximity to a fuel tank, care must 
be taken to guard against the possibility 
of an explosion. 

Measuring fuel consumption by volume 
has definite advantages in some installa- 
tions, being less influenced by vibration 
and presenting less fire hazard, but the 
specific gravity and the temperature of 
the fuel are required in order to reduce 
the results to pounds fuel per hour. 

Calibrated flowmeters are useful for fol- 
lowing variations in mixture ratio with 
carburetor adjustment, but they should 
not replace accurate measurements of av- 
erage fuel consumption. 

Engines sofd for general commercial 
use will necessarily be operated on many 
grades of fuel. Consequently, the manu- 
facturer should make test runs to deter- 
mine the poorest quality of fuel on which 
his engine can be operated safely, and he 
should then make every effort to prevent 
the purchaser from using inferior grades. 

It should be understood that the quality 
of motor fuels, from the point of view of 
safety, is perhaps more dependent upon 
the antiknock properties than upon any 
other characteristic. The relative impor- 
tance of specific gravity and volatility is 
frequently oyerestimated. 

It is often desirable to use low-grade 
fuels for the development work in order 
to make operating conditions more severe. 
The information obtained from runs made 
under conditions abnormally favorable to 
the engine may be of little or no value. 


AFRICAN PLANS 


Call for a Chain 
Of Landing Fields 


A CHAIN of landing fields will be con- 

structed between the Limpopo River 
and the Zambesi River in Africa, the work 
to be under governmental direction with 
private enterprises supplementing the 
major projects, according to a report re- 
ceived by the Aeronautics Trade Division 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce, 
which has been made public in the form 
of a statement by the Department. The 
report was forwarded to the Division by 
the Assistant Trade Commissioner at 
Johannesburg, Union of South Africa, 
DuWayne G. Clark. 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

A chain of landing places between the 
Limpopo River and the Zambesi River in 
southern Rhodesia will be constructed 
under the direction of a government su- 
pervisor of airport construction. Private 
enterprise, too, is supplementing the 
major schemes of the government and 
local authorities. 

Bulawayo has set aside a large area of 
ground on the outskirts of the municipal 
limits and has recently voted approxi- 
mately $20,000 which is to be spent as the 
fifst installment on the general expense 
of fitting up the field. 
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Adequate lubrication with a relatively 
generous factor of safety is essential for 
satisfactory operation, but oil consump- 
tion and similar factors must be worked 
out at the same time. The range of pres- 
sures for safe operation and the effect of 
oil temperature upon pressure with differ- 
ent grades of lubricants, are points which 
deserve consideration, as well as the vari- 
ations in engine friction with changes in 
operating conditions. 

Other factors being constant, a mini- 
mum oil consumption is desirable from the 
point of view of operating cost as well as 
the oil tank capacity required for a given 
flight. The amount of oil consumed is 
usually relatively small compared to the 
weight of fuel burned. Hence, although a 
5 or 10 minute run gives some useful data 
on fuel consumption, the oil consumption 
figures for such a period would normally 
be of little value. Hence, when the oil 
consumption is to be measured the runs 
made are usually of longer duration. 

The usual method of measuring the oil 
consumption is to mount the oil tenk on 
platform scales and take readings of the 
weight at given intervals. The difference 
in weight between the beginning and end 
of any period indicates the oil used dur- 
ing that time. 

Investigations of such questions as cyl- 
inder cooling and bearing temperatures 
are highly important in the development 
of anengine. The former usually requires 
somewhat more work than the latter, dye 
to the nature of the problem. On air- 
cooled engines a careful study of the tem- 
peratures of different points on the cyl- 
inder head and barrel is essential in work- 
ing out an efficient design. Temperature 
should, of course, be studied under con- 
ditions of maximum severity as well as 
under normal operating conditions. 

A 


After the necessary data on the per- 
formance of an engine have been ob- 
tained, the next question is to determine 
over how long a period it will continue to 
give this performance. 

Endurance tests and destruction tests, 
the latter being the same as the former 
except that they are of indefinite duration, 
are the best ways of finding out the re- 
liability and the durability of a given en- 
gine. In tests of this kind the engine is 
run under certain specified conditions, the 
necessary readings being taken as a check 
on the performance. The test may be run 
without stops or it may be divided into 
periods, depending upon the circumstances 
in the individual case. Certain types of 
adjustments, repairs, or replacements are 
sometimes made. 

In the ordinary endurance test, after a 
predetermined time, the test is completed 
and the engine is disassembled for exam- 
ination. If parts show signs of excessive 
wear or incipient failure they may be re- 
placed with others of a somewhat differ- 
ent design. A new endurance test can 
then be made to determine the benefits of 
these changes. A destruction test might 
be classified as an endurance test of in- 
definite duration which is only terminated 
after a major failure has wrecked the en- 
gine. Such atest is useful in determining 
what part or parts are the most likely to 
fail, with resulting destruction of the 
power plant. 














mo 


Four years ago, the craft shown in the above photograph was 
Recently, Navy aircraft design experts removed the 
lower wing and streamlined the body, transforming the plane 
into a racing craft capable of flight at the rate of 200 miles an 
hour, according to information made available at the Depart- 


a biplane. 


ment of the Navy. 


country flight. 
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United States Bureau of Aeronautics. 


After tests at Long Island, N. Y., the plane 
was sent to Chicago, where the National Air Races are now 
being held. The plane was shipped by freight, its high landing 
speed, making it inadvisable for the plane to be used in cross- 





INSIGNIA OF MILITARY PLANES 


Cited As Being Highly Symbolical 


A DESCRIPTION of the insignias used 
~” to identify the squadrons of planes in 
the service of the Army Air Corps is con- 
tained in a statement issued by the De- 
partment of War. 

A 


Each group and each squadren has a 
distinctive insignia. In addition, each fly- 
ing officer in a squadron usually has his 
squadron’s insignia painted on his leather 
jacket, it is stated. The section of the 
statement devoted to description of the 
insignia follows in full text: 

The insignia of the Second Bombardment 
Group is significant. It assumes as its chief 
the activities of the group over the battle 
fields of France. Along the head of the 
shield are five scalloped palets, each one 
representing one of the five major offen- 
sives in which the group participated— 
Cantigny, Aisne-Marne, St. Mihiel, Cha- 
teau Thierry, and Meuse-Argonne. The 
center palet bears a white fleur-de-lys, 
symbolizing France. The shield itself is 
gold, with four blue aerial bombs in its 
center.. Blue and gold are the Air Corps 
colors and the four bombs are the four 
combatant squadrons which comprised the 
group. Beneath the shield is the motto— 
“Mors et Destruction (Death and Destruc- 
tion), an appropriate one for a bombard- 
ment organization. 

Without doubt the squadron insignia of 


the outfits in this Second Bombardment 
Group stand out most clearly in one’s mem- 
ory. The Twentieth Squadron has a pirate 
hurling a hand grenade. As he dashes to 
the attack he trods a horizontal aerial 
bomb with two bands and 11 black crosses. 
The two bands stand for the two major 
offensives in which this squadron played 
a leading part, bringing down 11 enemy 
planes while defending themselves on 
their bombing raids over the enemy lines 
in the late war. 

The Ninety-Sixth Squadron has a red 
devil holding in his hand an aerial bomb. 
The Forty-Ninth Squadron insignia is that 
of a wolf’s head, mouth open, teeth show- 
ing. War is not a gentle art, nor do these 
insignia as a general rule depict gentle 
pastoral scenes. 

A 


Not so warlike, however, are the in- 
signia of the service squadrons of the Air 
Corps, those squadrons which are charged 
with engineering and repair work for the 
group of which they are a part. That of 
the Fifty-Ninth Service Squadron:is a 
beaver, symbol of a busy life. That of the 
Fifty-Sixth Service Squadron shows a 
hawk with a broken wing perched on a 
post. That of the Sixty-Sixth Service 
Squadron shows a large gear wheel, while 
radiating from the master gear at 90 de- 


gree intervals are four smaller gears. 
This squadron is part of the Composite 
Group in the Philippine Islands and the 
four smaller gears represent the four 
squadrons of a well balanced composite 
group, pursuit, attack, bombardment and 
observation. 
A 


School squadrons, seem to have quite 
representative insignia. That of the 
Thirty-Ninth School Sqadron at the Air 
Corps Advanced Flying School at Kelly 
Field, Texas, is a caricatured bird. peer- 
ing through a telescope. In one claw he 
holds a brick. This squadron is an obser- 
vation school squadron and the telescope 
represents observation aviation, while the 
brick represents the ancient idea of a 
weapon. One must suppose that the 
squadron’s commanding officer at the time 
was an Irishman to thus depict this bit of 
“Trish confetti.” The Fortieth School 
Squadron, a bombing school squadron, also 
at Kelly Field, has a wedge shaped book, 
showing its student members that by hard 
study one may wedge his way toward suc- 
cessful graduation. On the book is a bat, 
symbolizing much nocturnal activity in 
burning the midnight oil. The body of the 
bat, appropriately enough, is an aerial 
bomb. 

Another organization, well known to air- 


OFFICIAL AIRWAY MAP OF THE UNITED STATES | 


SCHEDULED AIRWAY OPERATORS 


Numbers correspond to those shown in circles on the map and letters 
in parentheses indicate type of service rendered as follows: (M) Mail; 


(P) Passenger; and (E) Express. 


» Alaska Washington Airline (P) 24, 


2. Barnes and Gorst (MP) 

. Boeing Air Transport (MPE) 

. Browers Air Service Corp. (P) 

. one Airways, Inc. (P) 

Colonial Airways, Inc. (ME) 

. Cromwell Airlines, Ine. (P) 

. Continental Airways, Inc (P) 

. Continental Air Express. Inc (P) 

. Davis Air Lines, Inc. (P) 

. Delta Air Service (P) 

. Eastern Air Transport Corp. 
3. Eastern Air Express, Inc. (P) 

. Embry-Riddle Co. (MPE) 

. Ford Airways (E) 

. Gorst Air Transport, Ine. (P) 

- Interstate Airlines, Inc. (M) 

. Kohler Aviation Corp. ,(P) 

» Mamer Air Transport (PE) 

. Mason & Dixon Airlines, Inc. 
22. National Air Trans. Co., Inc. 

- National Parks Airways, Inc. 


(M) 


New England and Western Air Trans- 
portation Co. (P) 


- New Orleans Air Line (M) 
26. New York Airways, Inc. (P) 

. Northwest Airways, Inc. 
28. New York, Rio, Buenos Aires Lines, 


(MPE) 
Inc. (MPE) 


. Pacific Air Transport, Inc. (MPE) 
. Pan American Airway, Inc. (M) 

» Pennsylvania Air Lines (PE) 

2. Pittsburgh Airways, Inc. (P) 


Air Transport (P) 


38. id 
a4. } Air Service (P) 
35. Southern Air Transport (PE) 
36. Southwest Air Fast Express, Inc. (P) 
38. Stout Air Services, Inc. (P) 
. Z. A. 
. Thompson FfAeronautical Corp (MPE) 


addux Airlines (P) 


U. S. Airways (P) 


2. Universal Air Lines (MPE) 

3. Varney Airlines (ME) 

. Wedell-Williams Air Service (P) 
. Western Air Express (PE) 
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The above map, showing airways over which mail, passengers and express are car- 
ried by airplane, was prepared and has just been issued by the Aeronautics Branch 


of the Department of Commerce. 


Solid black lines indicate lighted airways as of 


July 1, 1930. Alternate black and white blocks show airways on which lighting was 





being placed at that time. Parallel lines indicate other airways and a single line 


denotes proposed routes. 
companies shown above. 
routes beside which they appear. 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PreseNteD HEREIN, BEING 
PuBLisHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 
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Numerals within circles are keys to names of operating 
Numerals outside af circles indicate the lengths of the 
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IN THE INDIES 


Dutch Colony Said 
To Be Extending 
Aviation Network. 


HE work of establishing a network 
of air lines over the archipelago of the 
Dutch East Indies has been going steadily 
forward since the first line was placed in 
operation in November, 1928, according to 
a report by the American consul at The 
Hague, Gerrit J. Diekema which has been 
received and made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

It is reported that there is a shortage 
of pilots for the expanding lines of the 
Indies and “it may well be that American 
pilots can find employment in Batavia and 
thus be in a position to encourage the pur- 
chase of American planes, the report states. 


The report follows in full text: 
4 


In 1921 the Dutch East Indian govern- 
ment instituted an Aerial Service Commis- 
sion. Little was accomplished, however, 
until 1928, when the government, together 
with the Royal Netherland Aviation Com- 
pany, succeeded in bringing about the in- 
formation of the Royal Netherlands Indian 
Air Lines. In November of the same year 
the first air line between Batavia and 
Semarang was opened and since that time 
the work of creating an airnet over the 
archipelago has gone steadily forward. In 
1929 over 2,000 kilograms of mail was car- 
ried and the freight and passenger busi- 
ness made a good beginning. 

According to the information the Lega- 
tion has received, there is a shortage of 
pilots for the expanding lines of the In- 
dies and it may well be that American pilots 
can find employment in Batavia and thus be 
in a position to encourage the purchase of 
American planes. 

I am enclosing as of possible interest to 
the Department the copy of an article 
which appeared in the Gazette de Hollande 
on July 11, entitled ‘Aerial Navigation in 
the Dutch East Iftdies.” This article de- 
scribes the air routes which have now been 
opened and gives statistics as to the 
amount of freight and the number of pas- 
sengers carried. It concludes with the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“Naturally the Royal Netherlands In- 
dian Air Lines have an eye open for the 
communication between Netherlands India 
and the neighboring countries. Communi- 
cation with Australia by a line from Sura- 
baya to Port Darwin and linking up the 
line Amsterdam-Batavia-Surabaya, is quite 
within the range of possibilities.” 

LALA ALLA LALA A AL ALL ALL ALLA, 


minded America is the First Pursuit 
Group, whose home station is at Selfridge 
Field and who also were at the maneuvers 
on the West Coast. Its insignia is topped 
with the motto “Aut Vincere Aut Mori” 
(Conquer or Die). Pursuit pilots, having 
no defensive armament to their rear must 
fight it out to the limit in the skies. To 
turn tail they will be lost, as they are un- 
protected to their rear. They must liter- 
ally conquer or die. Below the motto is 
a shield, with five stripes and five black 
crosses. The five stripes represent the 
five squadrons which the group had when 
it was in action; the five crosses, the five 
major engagements it was in during 
the war. 

The Seventeenth Squadron of this fa- 
mous group has for its insignia a snow 
owl diving on its prey. This bird symbol- 
izes the Arctic weather experienced five 
miles aloft, at which altitude pursuit avi- 
ation fights. The Twenty-Seventh Squad- 
ron is a hawk diving to an attack. The 
Ninety-Fourth Squadron used to be the 
old hat-in-the-ring squadron, and this for 
some years was its insignia. Lately this 
has been changed to that of an Indian, his 
mouth distended in a war-whoop. 

The insignia of the Third Attack Groyp 
is a pretty one. A _ shield contains a 
knight’s helmet and a pair of wings, and 
the motto “Non Solum Armis (Not by 
Arms Alone). As one young member of 
this group explained, “The noise of the 
roaring planes, diving on a bunch of 
ground troops scares as many of ’em to 
death as the bullets and bombs from the 
planes kill or wound.” The insignia also 
contains 19 black crosses, the number of 
enemy planes brought down by members 
of the group during the World War. 
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In this group are the Eighth Attack 
Squadron, the Thirteenth Attack Squad- 
ron and the Ninetieth Attack Squadron. 
The insignia of the Eighth is an eagle, its 
wings extended and holding in its claws 
the Liberty Bell. The Thirteenth has a 
skeleton swinging ascythe. The Ninetieth 
has two red dice. They have just rolled 
a natural. 

The observation units also have their 
insignia. That of the Ninth Group, whose 
station is Mitchel Field, N. Y., is a shield 
topped by a crest and standing on a 
scroll. The crest is a rattlesnake entwined 
about some cactus. The First Squadron, 
now part of the group, saw service in 
Mexico during the Pershing Punitive Ex- 
pedition there, hence the crest. A wavy 
line runs down the middle of the shield, 
the wavy line being the Rio Grande. This 
group also saw service in France, partici- 
pating in four major engagements, and the 
greatest number of enemy planes shot 
down in any offensive was four. The 
shield also bears four crosses. The scroll 
says simply “Semper Paratus” (Always 
Ready). 

The insignia which receives much at- 
tention is that of the Eleventh Bombard- 
ment Squadron. It shows Jiggs, the cre- 
ation of George McManus, celebrated car- 
toonist. Jiggs is bringing home the bacon. 
He is strolling along, cigar in his mouth 
at a cocky angle. The bacon he is bring- 
ing home in this case is an aerial bomb 
held under one arm. 

An insignia adopted by the Air Corps 
detachment at Bolling Field, Washington, 
D. C., is that of the National Capitol. In 
further amplification of its pictorial in- 
signia, each plane at this station has been 
named after a State in the Union. When- 
ever possible, in assigning a plane to a 
flight to a distant State, the commanding 
officer of Bolling Field assigns the plane 
bearing the name of that State. 
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Federal Grades 
_ Are Assigned to 


Preserved Foods 





Department of Agriculture 
Applies Quality Standards 
Used by Wisconsin to 
Canned Peas and Corn 





Federal grades for canned corn and 
peas have been promulgated by the De- 
partment of Agriculture after three 
years of tentative use, the Department 
stated Aug. 29. Grades for other canned 
fruits and vegetables are being devel- 
oped. The statement follows in full text: 

Government grades that deal with 
quality in canned corn, both whole grain 
and cream style, and in canned peas 
have been promulgated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, following tentative 
use over a period of three years. 

Grades for all canned fruits and vege- 
tables are being developed in the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics of the De- 
partment for use in connection with the 
administration of the United States 
Warehouse Act, and will be promulgated 
by the Department as rar 7 as the 
preliminary work is complc.:-. 

Extensive Tests 


The grades for canned corn and canned 
peas are the result of much work with 
the cannery, wholesale and retail gro- 
cery, and chain store trades, as well as 
with canned-food brokers. The grades 
have been tried out extensively in com- 
mercial fields. In the last three years, 
several million cases of canned foods 
have been graded under them and stored 
in licensed warehouses. 

The grades for canned peas were 
adopted as the official Wisconsin State 
grades more than.two years ago, and 
it is expected that at least one-third of 
the Wisconsin pack of peas, which will 
approximate 9,000,000 cases this year, 
will be graded in accordance with the 
grades. 

Bureau officials in ——- of canned- 
food grading report helpfal support from 
the canning trade. They say the Na- 
tional Canners Association and various 
sectional associations have. been keenly 
alive to the need for official grades. The 
Tri-State Packers Association, embrac- 
ing the canners of the States of Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and New Jersey, has 
also been actively identified with the 
movement to develop official grades. 


Less Activity Found 
In Wholesale Trade 





July Business in Four Lines 
Lower Than in 1929 





Wholesale trade in July in the four 
lines of groceries, dry goods, hardware 
and drugs, continued to be lower than 
for the same month of 1929, according 
to reports to the Federal reserve system 
made public Ang, 29 by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. holesale trade in dry 
goods suffered the greatest setback com- 
pared with last year, according to the 
statistics, which revealed the July trade 
as 34 per cent below July, 1929, and the 
seven-month period as being 20 per cent 
below the same period last year. The 
Board’s statement follows in full text: 

(Groceries, A; dry goods, B; hardware, 
C; drugs, D.) 

Reports to the Federal Reserve System 
by wholesale firms selling groceries, dry 

oods, hardware, and drugs indicate that 
in all these lines sales in the month of 
July were considerably smaller than a 
year ago. Sales in all four lines were 
also smaller than a year ago for the 

eriod of seven months from Jan, 1 to 
a 31. Percentage increase or decrease 
by Federal reserve districts: 

Sales—July, 1930, compared with July, 
1929: 

Groceries, A; dry goods, B; hardware, 
C; drugs, D 


Boston ....... - .. ° ®S “This policy of France has already im- 
New York ....—9 —32 —16 —11|mensely advanced the mutual exchange 
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Total ...... —8 —34 -—23 -10|our imports from them 500 per cent in 
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San Francisco. +3 —19 -—l4 —1| “The American Commissioner General] 4 
_— — — —)|to this exposition will welcome the par- 
Total ......-2 -—20 —14 —7 | ticipation of American business men, and 





Seed Oats Movement 


In South Is Normal 





Bur Clover Seed Is Fairly Ac- 


tive During Four Weeks 





Movement of seed oats from the hands 
of the growers in the South has been at 


about the usual rate, with rising price 


but seed rye has moved slowly during the 
last few weeks, the Department of Agri- 


culture stated Aug. 29. Bur clover ee 
e | 


has moved actively in Georgia. 
statement follows in full text: 


Movement of bur clover seed from the | 
hands of growers was fairly active in 


Georgia during the four weeks ended Aug 


19. The Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
jes estimates that about 70 per cent of 
the crop in that State has been sold by 
Prices to growers were mostly 
a 
ranged $8 to $14.50 per 100 pounds for 
Seemed seed and averaged $9.80 com- 
pared with $8 last year and about $12 


growers. 


unchanged during the month. 


two years ago. 


Movement of seed oats from the hands 
of growers in the South has been about 
The Bureau 


usual for the time of year. 17 
of Agricultural Economics estimates tha 


about 40 per cent of the crop had been 


sold up to Aug. 19, compared with 30 pe 
cent a month ago, 35 per cent to 40 pe 


cent a year ago and 30 per cent twojand in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1929, shipped abroad 284,613 pairs at an, 


ears ago. Movement up to that dat 
ad been heaviest in Texas and Okla 


homa, where 50 per cent to 55 per cent 
. E In South] the very low price at which locally-made 


had left the hands of growers. 


Carolina and Georgia 30 per cent to 35 shoes sell. 
per cent and in North Carolina and Vir-' of Commerce.) 


2032) 


‘Fruit Fly Search 
| Futile in Florida 
Six Hundred Federal Inspec- 


tors Hunting for Mediter- 
ranean Pest 





Covering Florida in an_ intensive 
search for any evidence of the presence 
jor activity of the Mediterranean fruit 
ifly, about 600 inspectors are working 
under the direction of the Plant Quar- 
antine and Control Administration, De- 
partment of Agriculture. In the first 21 
idays of August, says Lee A. Strong, 
chief of the administration, these inspec- 
tors sent to the Orlando, Fla., office of 
the organization 140,579 larvae which 
they had found in the course of their 
work. Experts at the Orlando office ex- 
amined these and found that none of 
them was a Mediterranean fruit-fly larva. 

The number of the larvae and the 
variety of the host fruit and vegetables 
from which they were taken, says Mr. 
Strong, indicate the intensity and the 
efficiency of the search for the fruit fly 
in Florida. Inspectors found larvae in 





1 


avocados, guavas, peppers, oranges, 
grapefruit, tomatoes, sour oranges, cacti, 
peaches, figs, plums, pomegranates, 


pears, grapes, wild plums, wild grapes, 
ground cherries, lemons, eggplants, per- 
simmons (wild and Japanese), pawpaws, 
tangerines, papayas, olives, mangos, 
mushrooms, palm fruits, custard apples, 
limes, maypops, bananas, almonds, love 
apples, quinces, Surinam cherries, sa- 
potas, and cantaloupes. 


Growth Is Predicted | 


| 





Mr. Slemp Says Exposition 
Should Aid Commerce; 
Commissioner Named 


The French Colonial Exposition i 
1931, in which the United States wi 
participate, will be the beginni 
! striking increase in American tra 
France and her colonies, it was declared 
orally Aug. 29 by the Commissioner Gen- 
eral of the United States to the expo- 
sition, C. Bascom Slemp, of Washington. 
“Our exports to French colonies have 
increased 400 per cent in 15 years, and 
our imports from them 500 per cent in 
the same period,” Mr. Slemp stated. 
“The French Colonial Exposition will be 
‘the beginning of a future increase even 
more striking.” ; 
he American delegate, following a 
cofiference with President Hoover at the 
White House,, Aug. 28, announced he 
would sail from New York for Paris im- 
mediately to prepare for American par- 
ticipation in the exposition. Congress 
has authorized an appropriation of $250,- 
000 for this purpose. - 
The appointment of Charles H. Burke, 
former Member of Congress from South 
Dakota and former Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, Department of the Interior, 
as Commissioner of the United States to 
the exposition was announced at the 
White House Aug. 28. Mr. Slemp’s ap- 
pointment as Commissioner General was 
announced Aug. 26. 

Mr. Slemp’s stat@ment in full text fol- 
ows: 

“The purpose of the American partici- 
pation in the French Overseas Exposi- 
tion is to express in a tangible way our 
regard for France in the broadest and 
j largest sense. In a more particular way, 
the purpose is to show our appreciation 
of the enlightened policy of France in 
its relations with its colonies. 

French Policy Commended ; 
“France’s policy toward its colonies 
constitutes a concrete forward step in 
the fundamental theory of civilization. 
Its policy is based not on the use of col- 
onies as a mere medium for the enhance- 
ment of the governing country’s mate- 
rial wealth, but on the principle of giv- 
ing to the colonies the benefits of a cul- 
ture and tradition older than their own, 
and at the same time encouraging the 
colonies in their own traditional culture, 
arts and handicraft. 








when the exposition is under way next 
year will welcome also visitors who wish 
to see the remarkable assembly of the 
arts and products of French and other 
colonies which this exposition will pro- 


vide.” 
ae 


ginia 15 per cent to 20 per cent has been} 
sold. | 

Prices advanced in most districts dur-| 
ing the month and on Aug. 19 ranged| 
mostly 50 cents to 75 cents for Fulghum | 
in South Carolina, 60 cents to 75 cents 
for Appler, Fulghum and Red Rust Proof 
in North Carolina, and 36 cents to 45 
cents for Red Rust Proof in Texas. 


during the four weeks ended Aug. 19. Up 
to that date about 35 per cent had been 
sold by growers, compared with 30 per 
cent the month before and 45 per cent 
last year. Movement was more active 
during the month in South Carolina than 
in other States. 

Prices declined about 8 cents a bushel 
in South Carolina but were mostly un- 
changed in the other States. On Aug. 19 
growers were offered mostly $1.25 to 
$1.50 for Abruzzi seed rye in South Caro- 
lina and $1.25 in North Carolina. 
In Virginia and Tennessee prices ranged 
from $*° to $1.50 a bushel for Abruzzi 
and other varieties. 


« 
t| India Shipping More Shoes 
In addition to supplying almost all its 
own requirements for shoes, India is a 
growing exporter of such merchandise, 


r 
r 


e 


average value per pair of approximately 
90 cents (U. S. money), which reflects 
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Australia and Brazil Report No Signs of Improvement; Conditions, 


Business Outlook Brighter in Canada 
_ ‘And Argentina, World Survey Reveals 


Continue Depressed in Most Other Countries, According to 
Weekly Survey by Commerce Department | 


The business situation in Canada im-Tot foodstuffs, automobiles and specialties 


proved during th: last week but con-/such as office equipment. Retail sales, 
tinues considerably below last year’s vol-| however, remain’ subnormal and _ pur- 
ume, according to the weekly survey of|chases by mining companies continue 
world conditions by the Department of|curtailed. The mining industry is still 
Commerce, made public Aug. 29. |experiencimg the adverse effect of the 

Argentina also. reports a brighter eco- low prices of tin. Prices for other metals 
!nomie cutlook. Australia and Brazil re-| have remained fairly firm since July 1 
port no signs of improvement in condi-| with a slight improvement in prices for 
tions. The survey follows in full text: | silver goby sages 4 egg = lead, 

Argentina.—The economic outlook of |COPPer and zinc quotations. Credit con- 
Acgustie is brighter, owing partly to tinues restricted and firms with large 
the favorable weather and partly to the stocks are experiencing considerable dif- 
damage caused to the crops in the north- ficulty in liquidating. 


ern hemisphere and particularly in the Coffee Situation in 


United tSates, as a result of which ce- ; a 
real prices have risen somewhat. How- Brazil Continues Slow 





harvesting, is the principal change in 
Retail trade in 
improvement 


the regional position. 


Quebec also notes some 
but the wholesale branch there continues 
dull, and this situation extends to both | 
retail and wholesale establishments in| 
Manufacturing continues prac- | 
tically unchanged, many induétries work- 
Two hundred 
in the Do- 
minion, according to a survey recently 


Ontario. 


ing on reduced schedules. 
thousand are unemploye 


d 


conducted under the auspices of the 


federal government. 


Collections in St. John, New Bruns- 
wick, are reported more difficult; Mon- 
treal and Toronto note a slight improve-| 


ment; the Prairie Prov 


slow, and Vancouver, fair to slow. Un- 


inces continue 
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Demand for Data 
On Farming Said 


To Gain Steadily 


Informational Field Greatly 
Enlarged, Federal Officer 
Tells Association of Agri- 
cultural Editors 


Cotton Conference — 
Urged in Georgia 


ae 
|Governor Asks Executives of| 
Other States to Meet 

At Atlanta 


. State of Georgia: 
Atlanta, Aug. 29. 
A conference of southern Governors in! 
Atlanta to consider the cotton situation 
| has been suggested by Governor L, G. 
| Hardman, it was announced Aug. 27 
from the executive offices, when the text | 
of a telegram to Governor Dan Moody, ; 
of Texas, was made public. | 
Governor Moody is sponsoring a “buy- | 
a-bale-of-cotton”? movement in the South 
and has telegraphed Governor Hardman | 
seeking his support of the plan to sta-| 
bilize the price of the staple at 15 cents 
per pound. 
| Governor Hardman’s telegram in re- 
sponse to Governor Moody’s request and 
, suggestion follows: | 
“Your wire received suggesting that 
the Governors of various cotton-pro- 
ducing States call the \people’s attention | 
to buying a bale of cotton of the 1930} 
crop on a basis of 15 cents per pound.) 





There is a steady growth in the 
demand for agricultural informa- 
tion, Dr. C. W. Warburton, director 
of extension work of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, declared Aug. 
27 in an address before the Ameri- 
can Association of Agricultural Col- 
lege Editors, meeting in Washington. 
The Secretary of Agriculture, Ar- 
thur M. Hyde, also made an address. 

(A summary of Mr. Hyde’s re- 
marks was published in the issue of 
Aug. 29. Publication of the full text 
of Mr. Warburton’s address began 
Aug. 29 and concludes in this issue.) 


In Trade With France| "<2" activities are very slow, and 


ng of aj|above the same period last year. I 
de with| ports of iron and steel are declining 


lever, the import trade is still dull; col- 
lections slow, especially in the country 
districts; banking credit is restricted; 
and railway earnings have declined con- 
siderably. 

Australia. — Business conditions in 
Australia continue abnormally depressed, 
with no indication of improvement in the 
near future. The investment market has 


(Issued by Department of Agricwdture.) | been weakened by the financial situation | 


and several prominent stocks have 
reached the lowest levels in recent years. 
Reduced wages, together with unemploy- 
ment throughout the country, are caus- 
ing decreased spending power. Con- 


real estate is stagnant. The outlook, 
however, has brightened somewhat, due 
to prospects of a large wheat yield and 
wool clip, and the cost of living con- 
tinues to decline. 

The production of pig iron by the 
largest company during July reached 
19,000 tons, an increase of 60 per cent 
over the same period last year, and 


in | steel production by the largest company 
]] | approximated 21,000 tons, or 8 per cent 


Im- 


sharply. Wool continues quiet, with ar- 
rivals of the new clip moderate. Ar- 
rivals at Sydney indicate finer, drier, and 
lighter wools than last year. Wool re- 


ceipts to the end of July totaled 67,0004 


bales, compared with 70,300 bales last 
year. The amounteof wool in store on 
that date totaled 60,350 bales, compared 
with 68,550 bales at the end of July, 1929. 

Wheat continues quiet. The estimated 
exportable surplus remaining on hand 
on Aug. 14 was 23,000,000 bushels. Ma- 
chinery trades are extremely slack, with 
activity at abut 50 per cent normal, due 
largely to economy programs of Goy- 
ernment departments. Prospects of ex- 


cellent crops, however, are creating a} 


good demand for harvesting machinery 
including tractors and binders, but the 
lack of credits is restricting sales. The 
demand for dairy equipment is fair. 


Austria Is Repaying 
Loans Made by Banks 


Austria.—The first definite effects of 
the recent Austrian international loan 
are shown in the repayment of short- 
term borrowing by the government to 


local banks, and in prospective orders | 
especially for | 


by the State railway, 
bridge building material, rolling stock, 
and equipment. Disappointment is ex- 
pressed, however, that the loan has not 
brought improvement on the Vienna 
stock exchange, quotations being either 
the same or lower since the conclusion 
of the loan. 

Savings deposits increased despite loan 
subscriptions. General industrial condi- 
tions are still depressed. The iron in- 
dustry reports decreased orders and keen 
foreign price competition. The situation 
in the machine industry is unsatisfac- 
tory with some factories closed and 
others on part time. The demand for 
lumber decreased, largely because of 
foreign competition, and paper produc- 
tion is lower. The demand for leather 
and_ electrical equipment improved 
slightly. 

A bill is being prepared for submis- 
sion to Parliament this Fall for the 
establishment of a grain and flour mo- 
nopoly as a result of failure to secure 
an agreement to proposed tariff increases 
fixed in existing commercial treaties. 

Bolivia—The general business situa- 
tion in Bolivia continues depressed al- 
though some slight improvement over 
June and July was reported by importers 





Check Payments Outside New York 


Show 7 Per Cent Gain in Business 


Level Much Lower Than Last Year, However, According 


To Weekly Co 


ug. 23, as seen from bank debits out- 
side New York City, registered an in- 
crease of 7 per cent over the preceding 
week, but was considerably lower than 
the corresponding period in 1929, accord- 


business conditions issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce Aug. 29, which 


‘follows in full text: 


Wholesale prices, 
Fisher’s index, receded slightly from a 


tha. the same period, a year ago. 


cator of iron and steel prices, remained 


Movement of seed rye was rather slow|reserve member banks were slightly 








(United States Department 








ing to the weekly summary of domestigd from both the preceding period and the 


as measured by} 


week ago and were considerably lower | 
The | lumber output and the value of building 
composite iron and steel index, an indi- 


Brazil.—The precipitous decline of mil- 
reis exchange has seriously affected the 


{econditions. The coffee situation con- 
|tinues unimproved with limited demand 
|from abroad. Manufacturing industries 
are further restricting their operations, | 
particularly the textile and shoe indus- , 
tries. A rising price level for imported | 
merchandise is accentuating the already | 
slow movement. 

Construction activity is slower, es- 
pecially in Sao Paulo, though it is hold- 
ing up in Rio de Janeiro. Unemploy- 
ment is increasing. Exchange depreci- 
eted steadily from 9.20 milreis to 10.50) 
jmilreis for 90-day sight dollars drafts, 
the average being 9.80 milreis. This 
weakness occurring despite an extraordi- | 
|narily large favorable trade balance and | 
jlarge gold shipments is attributed to/| 
{such factors as the comparatively small 
offering of export bills, the export of 
private wealth, the removal of artificial | 


influence since the discontinuance of the} 
preferential rates in selling foreign ex- 
change by the Bank of Brazil, the pur- | 
chases of foreign exchange by the Bank | 
of Brazil, apparently to provide coverage 
needed, and the general lack of confi- 
| dence due to political causes, the unprom- | 
ising amtlook for government revenues, 
and the ‘basic economic situation. | 


| Santos coffee exports for tHe 30 days! 
|ended Aug. 21 amounted to 816,110 bags, | 
| Rio 265,280 bags, and Victoria 139,163 | 
bags. Santos stocks amounted to 1,125,- 
400 bags, Rio to 263,915 bags and Vic- | 
toria 109,613 bags. Interior stocks on 
| July 31 were reported to be 20,519,770 | 
bags. } 

In July 372,000 bags of the new crop | 
reached Santos. Estimates regarding the | 
size of the crop now harvesting vary | 
greatly, the Coffee Institute claiming it | 
to be below 7,500,000 bags, while some 
private opinions reach 10,000,000 bags 
exportable at Santos. The continued slow 
demand from abroad is depressing the 
Santos market. | 


British Malaya.—Labor troubles and 
several large business failures are the | 
outstanding features affecting Malaya’s 
current economic position. A reduction 
of labor wages at the Singapore naval : 
base construction works and in factories 
has been followed by strikes. 

As a means of relieving the unemploy- 
ment situation the government has re- 
stricted the immigration of Chinese coo- 
lies, and in spite of prevailing low tin 

rices Chinese open-cast mines are be- 
ing operated in order to prevent further 
unemployment. Considerable concern is 
also*felt regarding the increased num- ; 
ber of unemployed Europeans. 

The rubber industry is so affected by | 
low prices that leading local European 
and Asiatic associations have requested | 
a government inquiry. Discussion regard- | 
ing measures for restriction of output 
continues. The credit situation contin- 
ues difficult, and importers of all lines 
are reluctant to accept dealers’ orders. 
Money is scarce, particularly in up- 
country districts, as prices steadily de- 
cline for native produce, including spices, 
sage, tapioca, copra, damar, copal, and 
jelutong. Exporters report very small 
profits, | 


Business in Canada 
Improves Slightly 


Canada.—Some slight improvement 
has appeared in the business situation; 
over the week but activity i¢ still con- 
siderably below last year’s levels. Better | 
Prairie Province demand, traceable to 
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mmerce Survey 


Business activity during the week ended ! same period in 1929. The prices for stocks | ing new import business are beginning 


and bonds recorded advances over the 
preceding period. As compared with a 
; year ago, bond prices were higher and 
| stock prices lower. Interest rates for 
|call and time money showed declines 
| corresponding week, a year ago. Busi- | 
ness failures were fewer during the past 
| week than during the preceding period. 

For the period ended Aug. 16, 1930, de- | 
| clines occurred from the previous week in | 
steel mill activity, petroleum production, | 


contracts awarded. Bitmuminous coal 
production, cattle receipts and the price | 


‘already depressed economic and business! spect to the tariff is causing importers | 


}rust and damaged by heat and drought. 


| season of the year, much up-river cargo 


t 


certainty as to what action will be | 
taken by the new government with re-| 


to proceed with extreme caution in mak- 
ing commitments. Imports in July, 
valued at $84,551,000, and _ exports, 
valued at $76,407,000, are down 26 per 
cent and 25 per cent, respectively, from 
the July, 1929 totals. Drought condi- 
tions in the United States are encourag- 
ing Canadian canners to anticipate an 
increased volume of business at better 
prices. Apple and bean crop prospects, | 
however, are affected unfavorably by 
lack of rain in Nova Scotia 4nd West- 
ern Ontario. 

eThreshing operations in the West in- 
dicate that wheat will grade high in 
most sections, but yield will vary greatly. 
According to a government report, du- 
rum and early. bread wheats in Mani- | 
toba have escaped damage and will give | 
heavy outturns, but the late common | 
wheats have been severely infected by 


Sawflies are causing considerable dam- 
age in Saskatchewan. Alberta crops 
have been forced to maturity by the hot, 
dry weather, and light crops are ex- 
pected in the southern and central areas. | 
Continued weakness in export demand 
brought about a further decline in Win- 
nipeg wheat prices during the week, No. 
1 Northern cash wheat closing on Aug. 
22 at 90% cents. 


Turnover Generally Poor 


In New Automobiles 

Slight improvement is noted in the 
British Columbia lumber position, but the 
Ontario market continues very dull. Au- | 
tomotive dealers in that province report ! 
a little better business in the current | 
month, but the turnover in new cars is 
generally poor. Motorcycles, especially 
commercial types, are in, somewhat bet- | 
ter demand in British Columbia. Whole- | 
sale foodstuffs continue to move at a 
fair rate in the Prairie Provinces, and 
combined sales show improvement with 
the progress of the harvest; other agri- 
cultural implement lines report a fair 
to good market. 

Tron and steel business is generally 
dull. A slightly better demand is noted 
in Ontario for some of the lighter types 
of electrical apparatus, but heavier lines 
continue to move slowly. ‘July produc- 
tion of newsprint in Canadian™ mills 
amounted to 217,000 tons, 2 per cent 
above June figures, but 5 per cent below 
production a year ago. Manitoba min- | 
ing operations are said to be increas- 
ingly hampered by lack of capital. 

Chile.—Reports of unfavorable crop | 
conditions in the United States and 
Europe have slightly bolstered prices for 
Chilean farm products. However, gen- 
eral business conditions are dull with| 
sales in some lines slightly off from those | 
of last month, e 

China 


Trade Situation in 


Continugs to Be Depressed 

China.—The general trade situation in 
China continues depressed because of low 
silver exchange and disordered internal 
conditions, but the outlook is somewhat 
improved by favorable crop conditions, 
particularly in the Yangtze Valley. Con- 
ditions in, Shanghai are slightly im-| 
proved. Importers report receiving? in- 


~ 


I favor some plan that would give the 
farmer a better price for his cotton, but 
I think 15 cents is too low. 

“I shall be glad to cooperate in any 
plan that can be worked ott to reach 
this end. I suggest a conference of the 
Governors of southern States, business 
men and farmers, rather than taking 
action at once. Conference to be called 
at an early date by Your Excellency 
and I would suggest Atlanta as the 
place.” 


American Wool Clip 
Larger Than in 1929 


Estimates World Output 
Same as Last Year 





The world wool-clip this year prob- 
ably will be about the same as that of 
recent years, but the United States pro- 
duction is estimated at about 6 per cent 
larger than last year, the Department 
of Agriculture stated Aug. 29.  Ship- 
ments from Australia, New Zealand, and 
Argentina, up to July 1, were smaller 
than last year. The statement follows 
in full text: \ 

Present indications point to a world 
wool-clip in 1930 not greatly different 


Wool production in the important wool- 
producing countries, exclusive of Russia 


pounds in 1923 to 3,236,000,000 pounds 
In 1928, but fell off about 1 per cent in 
1929 largely as a result of drought in 
Australia and Argentina, which together 


production, exclusive, of Russia and 
China. 
The amount of wool shorn in the 


United States in 1930 is estimated at 
327,989,000 pounds. This is 19,042,000 
pounds, or 6 per cent, greater than the 
revised estimate of 308,947,000 pounds 
shorn in 1929 and 24,274,000 pounds 
above the 1928 clip. This estimate does 
not include the production of pulled wool, 
which amounted to 51,900,000 pounds in 


increase in production this year over last 
was due to the larger number of sheep 
shorn and an increase in the average 
weight per fleece. The number shorn 
this year was 41,930,000 head, compared 
with 40,425,000 in 1929. The average 
weight per fleece was 7.8 pounds this 
year and 7.6 pounds last year. 

A preliminary estimate placed the 1930 
Australian clip at about 4 per cent be- 
low last season’s production which 
910,000,000 pounds compared with 
record production of 973,000,000 pounds 
in 1928. The clip for the Union of 
South Africa is unofficially estimated 
at 325,000,000 pounds, an increase of 7 
per cent over the large clip of last year, 
No estimates are as yet available for 
other important countries. 

Wool stocks in Southern Hemisphere 
countries on July 





quiries and are placing small orders, but | 
dealers will not commit themselves ex- | 


are gradually being adjusted to the new | 
exchange levels and fluctuations during | 
the past month were fairly steady. 

Shipping is abnormally low for this 


being held at Shanghai, and Yangtze | 
steamers operating about 5 to 10 per 
cent of capacity. Freight arrivals at 
Shanghai are about 40 per cent below 
normal. Export cargo is about 80 per 
cent below normal as up-river cargo is 
being held by owners pending safer con- | 
ditions for transportation of money. Gen- 
eral business conditions in North China| 
show slight improvement over the de- 
ression of the past four to six months. 
casa slackness in trade is now ap-| 
proaching an end and inquiries regard- | 


to be heard. 

Dominican Republic.—Economice condi- 
tions in the Dominican Republic showed 
no improvement during August. Busi- 
ness conditions in general are poor and 
prices for the principal commodities, 
especially corn and cacao, remain ex- 
tremely low. Contrary to former reports, 
the tobacco crop is now reported to be 
below. the average in quality and size, 
although prices are about normal. Gen- | 
eral exports are normal for this time | 
of year, although the movements of cacao 
are now falling off. The credit situation 
remains very difficult and collections con- 



















at the same level of last week but were | of wheat at Kansas City, however, regis- | ,; a 
considerably lower when compared with | tered increases when compared with the tinue = = ene slow, with no; 
the week ended Aug. 24, 1929. | same period. Pre ildin of an immediate improvement. 
| Bank loans and discounts of Federal! Bank loans and discounts and stock and | ed construction = ll in the 
bond prices for the past week showed in- eee d till — ron 1s _ coma. at. a 
smaller than the preceding week and the! creases when compared with the period | 5t@” still, but there is moderate activity 
area eee 4ended Aug. 25, 1928, two years ago. ji the southern section. Unemployment 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS |was slightly accentuated during August 
(Weeks ended Saturday. Average 1923-25=100) and the factories continue to operate at 
Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. ug. Aug. Aug. Aug. much less than normal capacity. Custom 
23 16 9 2 24 17 25 18 |receipts during July are reported as being 
1930 1930 1930 1930 1929 1929 1928 1928] about 6 per cent below July of last year. 
Steel operations .......ssesseeceee srers 72.4 *73.7 7@3 1184 112.4 99.0 ~99,0| Current remittances to the Receiver Gen- 
| Bituminous-coal production ....... ..... 82.0 *80.4 82.0 102.3 °99.2 95.2 91.9 | eral from Aug. 1 to 20 are about 10 per 
Petroleum production (daily av.).. ..... 118.3 119.1 120.7 142.4 141.2 118.9 117.4) eent below the same period in 1929, and 
Freight-car loadings .......++s+e08 «sors oa 94.3 95.8 118.4 114.8 112.7 110.2, bout 7 “ hal h —e © 
tLumber production ........-++.02 «+ . 69.5 69.6 73.2 ; 101.5 : ie ie ou per cent ow the same period 
Bldg. contracts, 37 States (daily av.) .... 81.3 84.3 87.9 127.7 104.6 115.5 128,5/0f July this yaar. 
Wheat receipts ...cccscccscveccece ; ° 255.3 303.5 875.8 233.5 171.6 201.0 233.6) oa8 © 
Cotton copulate aa Nae salaries ate 93.8 52.7 269 7.7 *51.9 38.5 42.3 90.3 | Conditions in Ecuador 
Cattle receipts .......++++ coeeeees vie 77.8 67.7 58.9 940 782 49 92.4' Show No Improvement 
HOe receipts ...cccccccescccceses vse 57.8 61.8 29.2 66.1 65.3 57.5 55.8 , ae F | 
Price No. 2 wheat .....ccceeveress : 64.3 62.0 60.5 94.6 96.1 80.6 81.4) Ecuador.—Economic conditions in Ec- 
Price cotton middling ..........+. 41.2 43.8 , 463 47.1 688 66.9 70.2  70.2|)uador show no improvement. The re- | 
Price sven ane sect composite .. 79.7 i 79.9 Le ae ae nee ae lturns from the larger cacao crop have | 
Copper, electrolytic, price ........ - q7. 77.5 18. 29. 29. 5. 5. . ‘ ” 
Fisher's index (1928-100) 0. /). 828 888 881 829 97.0 97.3 99.9 100.1|PeeR a lower prsens See omni 
Bank debits outside New York City 110.0 102.9 116.6 100.8 138.4 138.9 114.2 117.4 | an es, and collections continue 
Bank |gans and discounts ........ 134.4 134.9 135.3 135.6 135.5 135.6 125.6" 125,9|exceedingly difficult. The increase in| 
Interest rates, call money ........+ 56.5 60.6 56.5. 48.5 160.6 166.7 154.5|Colombian duties effective in October 
Business failures ..........eeeeees 107.1 108.4 111.1 115.8 88.0 See 90.3 | has resulted in a greater activity in the 
i 202.5 196.9 202.9 206.8 301.2 201.4 195.8 nal texti IIc * ae ar 
Bond prices .....cccciccsssesases 1080 1078 107-5 107-2 103.0 1072 106.9 | vine textiles ta Colombia before the me 
Interest rates, time money ........ 74.3 75.2 80.0 80.0 202.0 148.6 148.6 i ne : ses 0 Solon 1 eeaee e new 
Federal reserve ratio .......e..0+s 105.7 105.8 107.2 107.7 97.4 90.8 89.9 duties become effective. Business men | 
pire appealing to Congress for a reduc- | 
j *Revised. +Relative to weekly average 1927-1929 for week shown, tion in taxes and in custom duties, Cacao ! 


: : ; ae ae 
| cept for immediate requirements. Prices | gy 


,@ year ago. 


land were 6.2 


erably above those of the same date for 
the past four seasons. The amount 
aiting disposal in five important pro- 
cing countries of the Southern Hemi- 
sphere on July 1 was roughly 350,000,- 
000 pounds or about 15 per cent more 
than last year. 

Shipments from Australia, New Zea- 
land, and Argentina to July 1 were be- 
low those of last year, but receipts were 
also lower. The Union of South Africa 
and Uruguay, have shipped larger quan- 
tities for the present season to date 
than were shipped during the same period 

Receipts of wool into store in Aus- 
tralia during the 1929-30 season ended 
June 30 amounted to 783,000,000 pounds 


were also lower during the season, 750,- 
000,000 pounds being disposed of gom- 
pared with 820,000,000 the previous sea- 
son or a reduction of 8.6 per cent. 
New Zealand — shipped 189,000,000 
pounds of wool from July 1, 


000 pounds in 1928-29, a decrease of 22.5 
per cent. 
sasieaehtuetatediibtaniadeataduscigicainnninatdatiameanemiaan 





tals. Deliveries of cacao up to Aug. 15 


Same period of 1929. 


El Salvador.—Retail merchants in 


| San Salvador report extremel¥ poor sales| that are being emphasiz 
| during the August holidays (Aug. 1-7),| lege, thus focusing the attention of farm- 
|& period when merchants usually plan|€?S 0M practices which it would be desir- 


to make an entire clearance of stocks in 
anticipation of new arrivals from abroad. 
The depressing trade situation is in con- 
Sequence accentuated, and there appears 
to be no chance of any betterment in 
the over-the-counter sales until Decem- 
ber, when gold drafts will begin to come 
into the market. It is fortunate that 


many merchants have, during the past! 


six months, declined to make any pur- 
chases, as otherwise conditions would 
have been much worse than they are. 
Land values and property vaig@s are 
still on a downward trend and there is 
very little building -activity. The 1929- 
30 coffee season may be considered as 
practically closed, as only a few bags of 
inferior quality remain in the country. 
A few small lots of washed coffee of the 
1930-31 crop have been sold for early dé- 


|livery at $16 per quintal. 


New Zealand.—New Zealand mer- 
chants continue very hesitant in placing 
import orders, owing to the very low 
prices being received for butter, wool and 
rabbit skins in overseas markets. Build- 
ing permits have declined sharply and 
forward orders for all building mate- 
rials, including lumber, are being placed 
with care. The business community is 
being further disturbed by recent tariff 
increases and budget proposals, though 
no further changes are anticipated dur- 
ing the remainder of 1930. 





Department of Agriculture, 


from the large clips of recent years. | 


and China, increased from 2,566,000,000 | 


furnish about two-fifths of the world’s | 


1928 and 54,500,000 pounds in 1929. The| 


Rie. 
1€ | 


1, 1930, were consid-| 


per cent below the re-| 2 
lceipts of the 1928-29 season. Disposals | 8neral supervision. Such centralization 


1929: to| 
|June 30, 1930, compared with 244,000,-| tages. It enables the editor to kee 


With this steady growth in the demand 
|for information and in the scope of in- 
| formational activities, the editor is find- 
ling his field greatly enlarged and he 
;must accept the challenge. Of course, 
| the final responsibility for all phases of 
| extension endeavor rests with the State 
| Extension Director. He must develop 
|the working staff and must align his 
|forces to accomplish the best results, 
| Although the increase in editorial per- 
| sonnel has been fairly consistent in some 
| States, too often it has not kept pace 


| with the rapid development in other 























Jon th Just now we are concentrating | 


on the economic phases of agriculture. 
| The creation of the Federal Farm Board 
| and the efforts of the Department of Ag- 
| Ticulture and the State agricultural col- 
' leges to cooperate in carrying out the 
| Farm Board’s program are opening an 
entirely new field for informational ma- 
terial. The extension director must con- 
sider whether such additions to the ex- 
tension program call for cotresponding 
increases in the editorial staff. 
Informational Material 


In measuring the influence that. vari- 
jous methods exert on the adoption of 
| practices, we find that informational ma- 
| terial rates very high. In computing the 
cost of the several methods, we learn that 
|this material is comparatively cheap. 
|Perhaps a greater use of informational 
material would result in a much larger 
volume of results, with a comparatively 
| small increase in expenditures. Most 
State agricultural colleges aré utilizing 
only a small percentage of their vast in- 
|formational resources. Increase of edi- 
| torial personnel as rapidly as conditions 
|permit may be helpful in strengthening 
the programs of these institutions. 

_ While’ I am discussing the factor of 
increased editorial personnel, I should 
like also to point out that within the last 
two years the State extension services 
have erfployed 300 addtional county home 
| demonstration workers and 30 new home- 
economics specialists. Our plans for or- 
|ganizing extension activities for farm 
women are still far from complete and 
we may expect further increases in the 
number of women agents from year to 
year. There is need for disseminating 
more information on home-economics 
| subjects in order to arouse greater in- 
terest among farm women in better home 
making. Here is a place for the em loy- 
ment of women assistant editors. While 
;women can and do prepare material 
covering all lines of subject matter, they 
pare particularly apt in dealing with 
home-economics facts. The home-eco- 
ig program demands adequate han- 
ing. 





Opportunity Offered 
| Many administrative officers overlook 
|the fact that the editor’s job offers op- 
portunity for showing initiative and ori- 
|ginal thought concerning desirable and 
efficient methods of reaching and influenc- 
ing people. His direct contacts with 
State and county extension staffs, with 
| newspaper editors, and with farm people, 
| the constant study that he devotes to 
|adapting his media to the needs of farm 
|men and women, have given him a wealth 
j of experience and a mental perspective 
|invaluable in educational work. e has 
an opportunity to survey the whole field 
of extension from a relatively unbiased 
| Vantage point. Far too few States have 
recognized and employed to their advan- 
tage the breadth of view of the expe- 
rienced agritultural college editor. Edi- 
tors play an important part in the ex- 
| tension system. It would be a distinct 
jasset to have them more actively asso- 
|ciated in extension countils, in the for- 
| mulation of extension programs, and in 
| the determination of extension policies. 
; Only in this way can they keep their 
fingers on the pulse of extension progress 
jand thus more readily and accurately in- 
| terpret the extension message. 
| There is a noticeable trend toward co- 
ordinating all editorial and informational 
activities in the college under the same 








| seems to be logical. 
| indicates that this type\of organization 
should be carefully considered in any 
|plan for improving editorial conditions. 
| A centralized editorial office, properly or- 
ganized, offers several obvious advan- 
. . 1 
|More intimate touch with the octieiian 
of the entire institution and gives him a 
| better comprehension of the multitude of 


In fact, experience 


| deliveries since July 25 were 13,000 quin- | facts needing distribution. It avoids du- 


|;lication of effort. It permits the editor 


| were 42,000 quintals more than in the | to concentrate the efforts of his office on 


| the release of material covering emer- 
|encies or on certain important phases 
ed by the col- 


able for them to adopt. A compl in- 
| formation program which aoe the 
practical facts to the needs of the State 
can be more readily developed. Wider 
|and more efficient distribution of infor- 
|mation with a proportionately smaller 
|expenditure of funds and time can be 
| accomplished by a unified editorial office: 
Adequate Personnel Needed 


, Of course, it is realized that a centr 
| information office must give octidione 
| Service equally to the extension service, 
| the experiment station, and the college, 
, This cannot be done unless adequate per- 
| sonnel is provided. The head of the edi- 
| torial division must make his needs 
| known to the president of the institution, 
| the extension director, the experiment 
station director, and the dean of the col- 
| lege, so that he may not be criticized for 
| giving one branch more service than an- 
other, Where institutions have not 
| found it desirable to centralize their in- 
| formational activities it is usually be- 
| cause conditions have not been favorable 
| to the setting up of a properly balanced 
organization which adequately meets the 
needs of all branches of the institution 
rather than because the plan itself is 
'not practical. 

Although the extension director is re- 
|sponsible for thé@xsize of his working 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 1.] 
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Statutory Exemption Is Held to Excuse 


Ship Owner on Loss of Cargo by Fire 


Negligence of Chief Engineer in Loading of Coal in Temporary, 


Bunker Is Adjudged Not to Be Chargeable to Owner 


New York, N. Y. 
EARLE & STODDART, INC., ET AL. 


Vv. | 

ELLERMAN’S WILSON LINE, LIMITED. 
District Court, S. D New York. 
A 96-206. 

BIGHAM, ENGLAR, JONES & HOUSTON (T. 
CATESBY JONES, JAMES W. RYAN, of 
counsel) for libellants; KiRLIN, CAMP- 
BELL, HICKOX, KEATING & MCGRANN 
(CLETUS KEATING, L. DE GROVE POT- 
TER, JAMES H. HERBERT, of counsel) 
‘or respondent. 

Opinion of the Court 
Aug. 19, 1930 
COLEMAN, District Judge.—Libellants 
were the various owners of a general 
cargo shipped under various bills of 
lading on the steamer “Galileo,” which 
was owned and operated by the respond- 
ent. The boat left New York at about 

10:30 a. m. on Aug. 28, 1926, bound for 

Hull, England, and about six hours later, 

when she was off Fire Island, it was dis- 

covered that the coal in a temporary 
bunker was afire through spontaneous 
combustion. She returned to New York, 
where partly as the result of shifting the 
coal and of pumping water into her, she 
sank two days later and became a total 
loss. Practically the entire cargo was 
lost and libellants sue to recover its 


Under Maritime Law 


deck, on the ground that a sufficient 
draft would not be created to properly 


| the permanent bunker. 
ever, was filled with coal which did not 


value on, the theory of breach of con-| 


tract of carriage. 
Loss Is Charged to 
Negligence of Engineer 


There is no.charge of fault in the 


conduct of anyone after the discovery of | 


the fire, nor even after the departure of 
the ship from New York. Unquestion- 
ably, the immediate cause of the fire was 
the gross negligence of the ship’s chief 
engineer in putting a new supply of 
coal on top of old coal that had become 
heated in the temporary bunker. The 
libellants contend that not only was the 
ship not seaworthy when she commenced 
the voyage, but that respondent had not 
exercised due care to make her so, and 
that, therefore, the respondent is liable 
for the loss of the cargo; while the re- 
spondent relies on the defense of the 
Fire Statute (U. S. C. A., title 46, sec- 
tions 182, 187). 

The “Galileo” was a steel general cargo 
steamer, shelter deck type, of 6,300 tons 
gross, regularly employed between New 
York and her home port in Hull, Eng- 
land. She was properly manned, equip- 
ped and supplied and-was rated in Lloyds 
Register in Class Al. The only charge 
of unseaworthiness made by libellants 
relates to the temporary bunker in the 
*tween deck space, where the fire started, 
and to the coal in it. 


It has been the practice to supply the 


ship with coal for a round ‘trip, and to} 


carry the fuel for the return voyage in 
various temporary bunkers. Due to a 


| ventilate the surface of the mass; but 
the overwhelming weight of the evidence 
is that this could not have contributed to 
the fire. 
experts concurred i 
and Stanley). 


Indeed, two of libellants’ own 
— opinion (Parr 


Also, there was some mention of the 
possibility of air penetrating the mass 


of coal through the rear wall of the tem- 


porary bunker which separated it from| 
The latter, how- 


ignite spontaneously, and it is impossible 
that air could have passed from it into 
the temporary bunker and caused a fire 
there, especially if, as libellants claim, 
the combustion started. in 
part of the temporary bunker. 


Adequacy of 
Protection Considered 


Considering, then, the adequacy of the 
wooden bulkhead which formed the for- 


ward wall of the temporary bunker, it| 


was constructed of vertical planks, 10 
inches wide, 3 inches thick and 10 feet 
long, reaching from the floor to the top 
of the ’tween deck space, and held in 
place by having their ends inserted into 
slots on the floor and on the ceiling. 
The slots were formed by horizontal 


| lumber fastened to the floor and to the 


ceiling, with a space between parallel 
pieces sufficient to accommodate the ends 
of the planks. The edges of the planks 
were planed and were placed tight to- 
gether, and woodeh battens 3 inches wide 
were nailed over the crevices, from top 
to bottom and on both sides of the bulk- 
head. A dust curtain made of a closely 
woven fabric was nailed on the cargo 
side of the bulkhead, but since it was not 
air-tight, it was not important for our 
purpose. 

The bulkhead was not absolutely air- 
tight, though it was dustproof. Unques- 
tionably some air could pass under the 
battens and through the crevices be- 
tween the edges of the planks; also 
under the horizontal lumber and the 
ends of the planks. The amount, how- 
ever, would be small unless there was a 
considerable difference in air pressure 
on the two sides of the bulkhead. 

This would not ordinarily occur be- 
cause the ¢argo space forward and the 
bunker were enclosed between two steel 
bulkheads with nothing to cause a draft 
from one compartment to the other after 
the hatches were covered, except an im- 
piper operation of the ventilators. The 
cargo space and the temporary bunker 


| each had two ventilators designed as an 


strike in England at that period, coal) 
was obtained here for the round trip,' 
and on the voyage in question the tem-; 
porary bunkers were filled, even though | 


it was planned that the “Galileo” was 
not to return, because the surplus was to 
be transferred to another ship in Hull. 


When she arrived at New York on Au-| 


gust 16 she had 160 tons still remaining 
in the temporary bunker in the ’tween 
deck space, which had not been con- 
sumed on the round trip. This coal was 
not removed when the ship was refueled 
for the voyage on which she was lost, 
but several hundreds tons of the new 
supply was placed on top of it on Au- 
gust 26. Two days later the ship de- 
parted and the fire was discovered in 
that compartment. 


Combustion Process 
Described by Court 


There dre two aspects of the charge of 
unseaworthiness made by 


intake and outgo for each compartment, 
and if so operated there could be no ma- 
terial draft through the bulkhead. Of 
course, the oxidation of the coal and the 
heat generated would have a tendency to 
draw air from the vicinity, including the 
crevices in the bulkhead; but that would 
be in small quantities. 


Wooden Bulkheads Said Not 
To Make Ship Unseaworthy 


The ideal bunker is absolutely air-tight 
below the level of the top of the coal, but 
has probably never been attained. The 
nearest approach to it in practice is in 
permanent bunkers constructed entirely 
of ‘steel. Temporary bunkers aiways 
have at least one wooden bulkhead which 
necessarily permits the passage of some 
air into the body of the coal. 

The use of a wooden bulkhead on a 
bunker, whether permanent or tempo- 
rary, and the consequent penetration of 


| some air into the body of the coal does 


not, in itself, make @ ship unseaworthy; 


| otherwise every vessel with a temporary 


libellants: | 


(1) the construction of the temporary | 


bunker, and (2) the fact that the new 
supply-of coal was placed on top of the 
old, heated coal remaining in it. 

It is undisputed that bituminous coal 
is in danger of spontaneous combustion 
if ventilation of the interior of the mass 
is permitted to a degree sufficient to 


allow oxidation of the coal, but insuffi- | 


cient to carry off the heat generated by 
the oxidation. Soft coal oxidizes when 
in contact with air, and the process is 
accelerated by an increase in tempera- 
ture. 

“ The oxidation itself produces heat, 
which, if not carried off, will accelerate 
the process to the point of ignition. Con- 


bunker would be unseaworthy, and many 
more with wooden bulkheads on their 
permanent bunkers. The danger arising 
from the interior ventilation of the coal 
through the bunker wall is ordinarily 
obviated by not retaining the coal too 
long and by inspecting it from time to 
time and removing such parts as have 
become hot. These precautions have to 
be taken in even the best bunker, and 
in the case of those less safe they have 
to be increased. 

The bulkhead in question was not the 
best type of wooden bulkhead from the 
standpoint of air-tightness. While I find 
that the planks and battens and hori- 
zontal pieces were all in good condition, 
other methods might have been adopted 
which would have been slightly more ef- 
fective in excluding air. Sometimes 


sequently, bunkers should be constructed | wooden bulkheads are made of two thick- 


so as to minimize the amount of air that) nesses 
may pass through the sides and bottom) would probably be 


of overlapping planks, which 


more effective than 


of the bunker into the mass of the coal, single planks with battens on both sides. 


and some surface ventilation should be} Sometimes 


paper is pasted over the 


provided so as to carry off such gases as | crevices, which was not done in this case. 


may be liberated. Putting a new supply| Furthermore, caulking would 


of coal on top of an old pile ordinarily 
entails some danger because the surface 
of the old pile, having been well aerated, 
is in process of oxidation, and the new 
mass on top of it prevents the dissipa- 
tion of the heat; furthermore, in the 
ease of “run of the mine coal,” as here 
involved, there is apt to be such a segre- 
gation of lumps as to permit air chan- 


| 
| 


nels between the old and the new masses | : 
|}a type in common use for bunkers, and 


with a consequent supply of oxygen to 
the interior. If the old pile has already 


become hot, the danger of combustion) 


from confining the heat by a superim- 
posed new.mass of coal is, of course, 
vastly increased. 


Questions Regarding 


Construction Disposed Of 


The temporary bunker in which the 
fire started was a compartment extend- 


probably 
have diminished the passage of air. 


Structure Adjudged 
Reasonably Suitable 


The preponderance of the evidence, 
however, is in favor of a finding that the 
bulkhead was reasonably suited to its 
purpose and complied with the require- 
ments of ordinary prudence. It was of 


= that fact in itself does not prove 
at the bulkhead was sufficient, from all 
the evidence I am convinced that it was. 
The experts on the two sides, of course, 


| differed, but those for respondent had 
|} more weight. 


the forward | 


Tio the arrangement of the two ventila-* juestion has two aspects in that it re-| 
| tors from the compartment to the main 


ates to the period before and to the pe-; 
riod after the new supply of coal was 
loaded. 

At the time the new supply was put 
on top of it, the old coal was in a sloping‘ 
mass against the bulkhead and the sides | 
of the vessel, about 7 feet high and ex- 
tendgag out about twice as far. Hot spots | 


| had developed in it of sufficient intensity 
of the trimmers. ! 


to burn the boots 
When the new coal was placed on top of 
it and thus confined the heat, I believe 


that the air which made possible further ; 
oxidation was eithe? retained gn the sur-| 
pile or found access; 


face of the old 
through the channels formed by the 
lumps in the new supply. o 


Loading Fresh Coal 
Found to Cause Fire 


It seems to me impossible that the air 
which continued the oxidation could have 
come through the bulkhead at the back 
of the mass, especially in view of the 
tact that it only took two days for the 
fire to break out. It is impossible to de- 
termine with certitude where the combus- 
tion started, but I believe it much more 


likely to have first ocurred over the hot| 


spots which the trimmers encountered 
than back against the bulkhead. Assum- 
ing the heated condition of part of the 


old coal, I am convinced that the new! 
supply would have caused a fire in even | 


a perfect bunker. 

As to the other aspect of the question, 
if it be assumed that the alleged defi- 
ciency of the bulkhead caused the heat- 
ing of the old coal, I think it was merely 
a condition and not a contributing cause 
of the fire. Certainly the 
cause was the gross negligence of the 
chief engineer in loading the new supply 
on top of the 
hot spots. 
currence in all types of bunkers, and, 


' whatever the construction, were to be 


expected and guarded against before new 
coal was added. 

In themselves they would not have led 
to fire, because in normal course all the 
old coal would have been removed within 
a few days. Assuming that the bulkhead 


was deficient, it would be pure surmise} 
to say that this caused the actual hot} 


spots; but even if that conclusion were 
reached, I believe that the 


coal which would be not unusual in a 
proper bunker, and was not a contribut- 
ing cause of the fire which was really 
brought about by covering the coal with a 
new supply. 


Provisions Quoted 


From Fire Statute 
There remains for consideration the 


question whether respondent is liable on| 
unseaworthiness caused 
by the negligent act,of the chief engi-| 


account of the 


neer in loading a new supply on the hot 
coal, Libellants claim that respondent 
failed in a nondelegable duty. té have 
reasonable care exercised to make the 
vessel seaworthy before her departure. 


| Concededly at the commencement of the 


(of fact there was neglect by the owner) New York, but even if there had been| Which the statute makes between the| 


voyage: the “Galileo” had within her a 


condition so dangerous that a bunker fire | 


was inevitable and did in fact result 
within six hours. 
The Fire Statute, on which respond- 


ent relies for defense, provides (U. S. C. 


A., title 46): 
Section 182. Loss by fire. No owner of 
any vessel shall be liable to answer for or | 


make good to any person any loss or dam- 
age, which may happen to any merchandise 
whatsoever, which shall be shipped, taken 
in, or put on board any such vessel, by rea- 
son or by means of any fire happening to 
or on board the vessel, unless such fire is 
caused by the design or neglect of guch 
owner, : 

Section 187. 


Remedies reserved. Noth- 


ing in the five preceding sections shall be | 
construed to take away or affect the remedy | 


to which any party may be entitled, against 
the master, officers, or seamen, for or on 
account of any embezzlement, injury, loss, 
or destruction of merchandise, or property, 
put on board any vessel, or on account of 
any negligence, fraud, or other malversa- 


tion of such master, officers, or seamen, 
respectively, nor to lessen or take away any 
responsibility to which any master or sea- 


man ;of any vessel may by law be liable, 
notwithstanding such master or seaman 
may be an owner or part owner of a vessel. 


Owner Without Notice as 
To Condition of Old Coal 


_ It is apparent that the statute was 
intended to distinguish between the neg- 


lect of the owner as such and the negli- | 


gence of the ship’s officers; and to re- 
lieve the owner from all liability for 
damage to cargo caused by fire unless the 
fire was caused by the neglect of the 
owner as such. In the case at bar the 
fire was caused by the negligence of the 
ship’s chief engineer. The 
however, contend that (1) as a matter 


|in not maintaining such supervision as 


The principal ones for the libellants, | 


Parr and Porter, had practically no mari- 
time experience, and they, with Stanley, 
seemed to think’ that every bunker was 
unsafe which was not air-tight, a condi- 


ing across the entire width of the vessel, #tion which cannot be attained in practice. 
50 feet, and was formed by erecting 4!On the other hand, the respondent pro- 
wooden bulkhead athwartship at a dis-| duced the senior engineer surveyor for 
tance of 33 feet forward of the perma-| Lloyds Register in New York, a surveyor 


nent cross bunker. 


It was thus merely a| of the Board of Underwriters of New 


part of the ‘tween deck cargo space en-)| York, and the chief surveyor of the Bu-| 
closed between the ww-ccn athwartship!reau Veritas of the International Reg- 


bulkhead and the forward wall of the 
permanent cross bunker. A large hatch- 
way near its center gave access to it 
from the main deck. 

The only questions in regard to its 
construction that need be considered in 


| 


‘detajl are whether this wooden bulkhead | 


which separated it from the cargo space 
forward permitted air to pass into the 
interior of the mass of the coal to a 
dangerous degree, and, if so, whether 
this contributed to the fire. Such air 
would oxidize the*coal piled against the 
bulkhead, and the resultant heat would 
be confined within the mass, with the 
consequence that there would be a tend- 
ency to spontaneous combustion. 

Two other questions in regard to the 
temporary bunker were raised in the 


marily eliminated. 


ister of Shipping for the United States, 
and others, especially Commander Star, 
whose testirffony supports this finding. 
In determining the adequacy of the 
bulkhead there 
normal period during which coal would 


must be considered the} 


be retained in the temporary bunker. The | 
| 160 tons had been in it for almost two 
| months, which was longer than would be} 
expected, as the “Galileo” was operated, | 


yet no fire occurred in it until it was cov- 
ered with a new supply. It is true that 
hot spots had developed in it, but these 


|; were not significant, because they are 


apt to occur in any bunker after such a 
length of time. 
Not only was the bulkhead adequate, in 


my opinion, but, even if it did fall below 
é r |the proper standard of safety, I do not) 
course of the trial which may be sum-j; believe that fact can be held a contribu- 


Ohiection was raised | tary cause of the fire which oceurred.This | 


would have prevented or corrected the 
chief engineer’s negligence, and (2) as a 
matter of law the negligence of the chief 
engineer is chargeable to the owner not- 
withstanding the distinction between the 
two in the statute. 

In reference to the alleged actual neg- 
lect by the owner, it appears that re- 
spondent had n6 marine superintendent 
nor superintending engineer nor other 
similar shore representative at New York, 
though this was one of the terminals of 
the line. When the boat arrived here on 
her last voyage, it was not intended to 
carry back any surplus coal beyond what 
was needed for the journey home, but 
the respondent cabled directions to carry 
850 tons additional for transfer to a 
sister ship. 

The master and the chief engineer 
thereupon decided to carry part of this 
additional coal in the ’tween deck tempo- 
rary bunker, 
alone decided to load it on top of 160 
tons which remained from the previous 
voyage. The owner was chargeable with 
notice that the ’tween deck compartment 
might be used as a temporary bunker, 


but had no notice that old coal remained | 


in it, that this coal had hot spots and 
that the new supply would be put on 
top of’ it. 


Respondent had previously given writ- | 


ten instructions to its ship engineers 


(Exhibit G), including that of the “Gali-| 


leo,” to see that coal was not permitted 


to remain in a bunker indefinitely, but; 


was all cleaned out before new coal was 
added or at least put into such position 
that it would be used before the new coal. 


The matter of determining whether to) 
temporary | 
bunker before loading a new supply in, 


remove old coal from a 
it was within the province of a chief 
engineer of a steamer. It would be un- 
usual for an owner or a shore represent- 


ative to determine a deteil of that sort. 


immediate | 


old coal which contained | 
These were of common oc-} 


deficiency | 
merely gave rise to a condition in the! 


libellants, | 


and the chief engineer} 
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Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 








Appeal and‘ error—Determination—Setting aside judgment by reason of ordi- 
nance adopted subsequent to rendition of judgment— 

Where the building inspector of a California city refused to issue a permit for 
the construction of a $100,000 store building because of a zoning ordinance but 
was ordered by a writ of mandate to issue the permit, in a proceding in which 
the trial court held that the ordinance was void, and to deposit the permit with 
the court pending his appeal from the judgment, a district court of appeal of 
such state had the power to set aside the judgment and annul the writ on the 
ggound that the construction of the building was prohibited by a new valid ordi- 
nance adopted after the issuance of the writ, although the petitioner, relying 
upon the permit pursuant to the writ, had purchased the property upon which 
to erect the building and had paid the purchase price therefor in money and pur- 
chase price bond and mortgage, and had expended $1,000 for excavating the 
cellar and the services of an architect and a surveyor, since such expenditures did 
not give the petitioner a vested right in the permit. 

Wheat et al. v. Barrett, Building Inspector, etc.; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. 14008, 
Aug. 19, 1930. 





Collision—Fault—Special circumstance rule—Burdened tug crossing in front of 
privileged vessel— 

Where a barge being towed by a tug was struck by a steamboat approaching 
the tug on the tug’s starboard side when the tug, having seen steamboat ap- 


| proximately 2,000 feet away, tried to cross in front of the steamboat for the 


purpose of putting the bagge in a slip, the tug, not the steamboat, was at 
tault, since the steamboat approaching on the tug’s starboard side had the right 

continue on its eourse and the tug, being the burdened vessel, was required 
to keep out of the steamboat’s way, in the absence of evidence that the steamboat 
had notice“of the tug’s intention or that the tug could not have reversed her 
engines and stopped when she clearly saw the steamboat approaching on its 
starboard side, notwithstanding Special Circumstance Rule, Pilot Rules, article 27. 

The Wilmington Steamboat Co., claimant, et al. v. Gulf Refining Co.; C. C. A. 
8, No. 4403, Aug. 19, 1930. 





Criminal law—Trial—Argument to jury—Reading statistics from magazine— 
In a prosecution for violating the State liquor law, the court’s refusal to permit 
the defendant’s counsel, during argument to jury, to read statistics from an arti- 
cle in The Literary Digest was not an abuse of discretion. 
State of Washington v. Freitas; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 22455, Aug. 11, 1930. 





Insurance—Life insurance—Liability of insurer—Avoidance for false warranty 
in application—Knowledge of agent imputed to company— 

The knowledge of an insurance.agent who procured an application for life in- 
surance that the applicant was in ill health at the time of the application was 
imputable to the insurance company and precluded the company from avoiding 
the contract on the ground of false warranty as to health. 

Marsh, Excc., etc., v. Durham Life Insurance Co.; N. 
Aug. 20, 1930. 


C. Sup. Ct., No. 


ove 
875, 


Landord and tenant—Eviction—Constructive eviction—Entry on premises to 
demand rent— 


4 
Where a lease did not fix a place at which the rent was payable and the ten- 
ant did not take the rent to the landlord on the date when it was due, the land- 
lord was justified in going to the tenant on the premises and demanding it, and 
did not, by so doing, effect a constructive eviction on the theory that he tres- 
passed on the premises and that the act was an insult and an annoyance. 


Cline v. Altose et al.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 05, Aug. 8, 1930. 
Landlord and tenant—Eviction—Constructive eviction—Trespasses by landlord— 
Single instances— 

Although repeated trespasses on leased property by the landlord and insults 
and annoyances offered the tenant by the landlord, if long continued, will operate 
as ‘& tonstructive eviction, a single instance is not sufficient, even if of such a 
nature as to support an action in damages against the landlord. 

Cline v. Altose et al.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 22305, Aug. 8, 1930. 
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Municipal corporations—Ordinances—Submission to electors—Zoning—Effect 
of judicial determination as to invalidity of ordinance— 

Where a zoning ordinance had been judicially declared void, a new ordinance 
could be adopted without the approval of the electors of the city under a pro- 
vision of the city charter requiring the approval of a majority of electors to any 
| change in the zones, since there were no existing zones at the time of the adoption 
of the new ordinance, in view of the judicial determination that the former 
ordinance was void. 

Wheat et al. v. Barrett, Building Inspector, etc.; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. 14008, 
Aug. 19, 1930. 





| * 
Sales—Remedies of buyer—Action for anticipatory breach by seller of contract 
for future delivery—Measure of damages— 


Where seller of dehydrated apple rings under a contract executed in June and 
providing for delivery to commence in October, repudiated the contract in 
August, the measure of damages was the difference between the contract price 
and the market value of the articles for future deivery as of the date of repudia- 
tion and not the difference between the contract price and the market value 
at the time specified for delivery. 


Cron & Dehn v. Chelan Packing Co.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 21960, Aug. 12, 1930. 





Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 
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Shipping—Carriage of goods—Loss of cargo from fire—Exemption of owner 
under fire statute—Unseaworthiness before commencement of voyage— 

The owner of a vessel was not liable for loss of cargo from fire caused by chief 
engineer’s negligence in piling a new lot of coal on top of hot coal in temporary 
bunker of vessel, in view of exemption under the Fire Statute (U. S. C. Tit. 46, 
secs. 182, 187); seaworthiness before commencement of voyage is not condition 
to such exemption; oyner’s failure to supervise chief engineer’s performance of 
duty was not neglect within the meaning of statute.—Earl & Stoddart, Inc., et al., 
| v. Ellerman’s Wilson Line, Ltd. (D. C., S. D..N. Y.)—V U. S. Daily, 2033, Aug. 
| 30, 1930. 


| 





Insurance—Life insurance—Liability of insurer—Double indemnity clause—Ex- 
clusion of risk in policy— ; ; 

Where the double indemnity clause of a life insurance policy expressly ex- 
cluded, as a risk, death resulting from injuries inflicted by another person, the 
insurance company was not liable under such clause for death so inflicted, al- 
though the death occurred during the period of incontestability, since the incon- 

| testable clause was not available to rewrite into the policy a risk expressly ex- 
cluded therefrom.—Jolley v. Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co. (N. Car. 
| Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 2033, Aug. 30, 1930. 

| eee 
| because it was an act of operation or|mencement of the voyage be fulfilled to 
|management of the ship which would! the extent of having due care exercised 
| naturally be left to its officer. lby all connected with it, whether the 


lnot to have a shore representative at | cers; in other words, that the distinction 
|one he wou e the 
| pated in the chief engineer’s decision on| negligence has no application to matters 
| that point. ich | 
| respondent could have prevented the mis-| at the commencement of the voyage: In 
| take except by having a shore represent- | Support of this contention are cited many 
ative supervise every detail of the/| cases involving the Harter Act. 
operation and management of the ship| It should be noted that the fire stat- 
while in port, which the law does not re-| ute has no particular application to a 
| quire. | vessel on a voyage, and makes no men- 
Nor could due diligence on the owner’s| tion whatever of its seaworthiness. 
part have corrected the evil before the|the Harter Act an express condition of 
vessel commenced her voyage. Once the|the exemption from liability is that the 
|new supply had been loaded no inspec- | owner exercise due diligence to make the 
tion of the temporary bunker would| vessel seaworthy, and the courts have 


| 


time of the departure. Less than two/|the part of the officers. 

days elapsed between the completion of | In the fire statute such express pro- 
the loading and the departure, and dur- vision is entirely lacking, and the exemp- 
ing most, if not all, of that period an in- | j 
| spection would have been futile. There| that the fire be not caused by the design 


the chief engineer which contributed to| gence or malfeasance of an officer. To 
the fire. jadopt libellant’s construction would be 

Libellant’s contention that respondent |to read into the statute a provision simi- 
is liable for the loss, even though it ‘was | /ar to that expressly stated in the Harter 
caused solely by the negligence of the| Act, ,which, I believe, 
chief engineer, is based on the theory | court’s power. 


that respondent was under a contractual | Bj]]/s of Lading Found 


| obligation to the shipper that reasonable ,, ' 

oe be exercised S all concerned to| Not to Include Waiver 

make the vessel seaworthy before she| Jn each of the cases upon which libel- 
left port. It is not contended that the | laints rely where an owner was held 
doctrine of respondeat superior makes||jable for Wamages caused by fire, there 





of the chief engineer caused a breach of | owner as such, and not merely negli- 
contract on the part of the owner. The! gence of an officer of the ship. (Arkell & 
fire statute, however, was a part of the Douglass, Inc., v. United States, 13 Fed. 
contract, and respondent’s contractual | (24) 55; Bank Line v. Porter, 25 F. (2d); 
obligation does not cut down such exemp- | Williams S. S. Co. v. Wilbur, 9 F. (2d) 
tion as may have been granted by the 622: The Etna Maru, 33 Fed. (2d) 232.) 
statute. There are no expressions in these opin- 

Libellants construe the statute to/|ions indicating that the exemption given 
mean that the exemption is granted only 
upon condition that the owner’s general} 
maritime obligation in regard to the sea-| ficers as cause the vessel 
worthiness of the, vecsel at the ceam-' worthy heforn heesking greunt. It 

\ 


is 


It was not neglect on the owner’s part |Owner’s representatives or the ship’s of-| 


ld not normally have partici-|Owner’s neglect and the ship officers’ 


There was no way in which! affecting the seaworthiness of the vessel | 


In| 


have disclosed the danger until about the construed this to include due diligence on| 


tion is granted merely on the condition | 


was, therefore, no neglect on the part of | or neglect of the owner, which is distin- | 
the owner as distinguished from that of| guished in the statute from the negli- | 
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[Exclusion of Risk in Policy Held 
| To Bar Double Recovery for Death 


‘Clause Preventing Contesting of Contract Said 


Not to Justify Award When Death Was 


From Cause Eliminated in Agreement. 


Mrs. ADDIE JOLLEY 
Vv. 
JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
North Carolina Supreme Court 


| No. 55 
Appeal from Martin Su 
| JOSEPH W. BAILEY for 
| PARKER, SMITE & 

fendant. 

Statement and Opinion 
Aug. 20, 1930 

' On Apr. 15, 1919, the defendant issued 
to Joseph Henry Jolley a policy of life 
insurance. Thereafter on May 26, 1929, 
| plaintiff’s intestate, “while sitting in the 
'hall of his home and through no fault 


“aren Court. 
aintiff; Brooks, 
HARTON for de- 


of his own, and being sane and sober, | 


and being engaged in no fight, affray or 
other unlawful enterprise, was inten- 
tionally shot from ambush by some per- 
| son, alleged to have been one Frank Cox.” 
There has been no default in the pay- 
ment of any premium and no waiver of 


|any premium on account of disability | 


and the insured had never engaged in 
military or naval service or any allied 
branch thereof. 

The said policy of insurance obligated 
to pay $2,500 to the insured’s estate upon 
| due proof of death. The policy also con- 
tained the following double indemnity 
| clause: “The company will pay the bene- 
ficiary in full settlement of all claims 
| hereunder double the face amount of 
this policy, if during the premium pay- 
ing period, and before default in the 
payment of any premium, and before 
waiver of any premium on account of dis- 
| ability, and before any nonforfeiture pro- 
| vision is in effect, the death of the in- 
| sured results from hodily injury within 
|90 days after the occurrence of such in- 
| jury, provided death results directly and 
|independently of all other causes, from 


|bodily injuries effected solely through | 


;external, violent and accidental means 


| while the insured is sane and sober; ex- | 


|cept these provisions do not apply if 
|the insured shall engage in military or 
| naval service, or any allied branch there- 
of, in time of war, or in case death re- 
sults from bodily injuries inflicted by 
another person or by the insured himself, 
or in case of self-destruction.” 

| Under the head of “General Provisions” 
occurs the following incontestable clause: 
| “After one year from date this policy 
shall be incontestable for any cause ex- 
cept for nonpayment of premiums and 





violation of the provisions relating to) 


military or naval services or any allied 
branch thereof in time of war, when 
|the double indemnity and total and per- 
| manent disability provisions shall not ap- 
ply.’ 

Th: defendant paid the plaintiff, ad- 
| ministratrix of the insured, the full face 
| amount of said policy, to-wit, $2,500, but 
| declined to pay the sum of $2,500 claimed 
| by plaintiff under the double indemnity 
| Clause. 

| The trial judge, being of the opinion 
| that the plaintiff was not entitled to re- 
cover “any sum whatsoever on account 


of the double indemnity provisions of the | 


| policy,” nonsuited the case, from which 
| judgment plaintiff appealed. 


| Meaning of Double Indemnity 
| Clause Is Contested 


BROGDEN, J.—Does the 
clause in the policy preclude the insur- 
ance company from asserting that the 
risk producing the death was not covered 
by the terms thereof? 

Stated baldly, the proposition of law 
is this: Does the incontestable clause 
modify, extend or enlarge the coverage 
clause? 

An examination of the provisions of 
|the policy involved in this litigation dis- 
|closes that the double indemnity clause 
|by express terms does not cover acci- 
|dental injuries resulting in death occa- 
sioned and brought about by (a) partici- 
| pation in military or naval service or any 
lallied branch thereof in time of war; 
|(b) bodily injury inflicted by another 
person upon the insured; (c) bodily in- 
| jury inflicted by the insured himself; 
(d) self-destruction at any time whether 
during the first policy year or after- 
wards. 

It is clear therefore that accidental 
|death resulting from bodily injury in- 
\flicted by a third party is not a risk 
| covered by the policy or assumed by the 
insurance company. The plaintiff, how- 

ver, insists that the incontestable clause 
,of the policy withdraws from the com- 
|pany any and all right to contest the 
payment of double indemnity unless it 
should appear that death resulted from 
participation in military or naval service 


or any allied branch thereof in time of | 


war. 

Thus the effect of plaintiff’s contention 
is that, while injury infligted by a third 
person resulting in death is withdrawn 
in the double indemnity clause, such risk 


of the application of the incontestable 
clause. 

It is thoroughly established that 
there should be doubt as to the true 
meaning of the language used in an in- 
surance policy, such policy should be 
construed against the company, and all 
such doubts resolved against the insurer. 
Crowell v. Ins. Co., 169 N. C., 35, 85 S. E., 
37; Allgood v. Insurance Co., 186 N. C., 
415, 119 S. E., 561. 

Furthermore, “when a policy of insur- 


construction, rendering it doubtful 
| whether the parties intended the exact 





true that in the case of the “Etna Haru’ 


| court of appeals. 


| Finally libellants contend that in the 
4 bills of lading respondent waived the pro- 
; There are 
is beyond the’ no provisions in the bills of lading that | 
tend to indicate such an intention, but 
if there were they would be completely 
the following 


|tection of the fire statute. 


{ 


| negatived by one of 
| clauses, either of which appears in each 


| bill of lading: 


| “It is also mutually agreed that this | 


|shipment is subject to all the terms and 


respondent liable, but that the negligence | was actual neglect on the part of the| provisions of, and all the exemptions 


from liability contained in the Act of 


, Congress of the United States, approved | 


{on the 13th day of February, 1893, and 


jentitled an ‘Act relating to the naviga-| 
| tion of vessels,’ etc., and to sections 4281) 


and 4287, each inclusive, of the United 
States Statutes. 
“This shipment is subject to the pro- 


to owners by the fire statute excludes| visions of sections 4281-4286, inclusive, 
such acts of negligence by the ship’s of-|of the Revised Statutes of the United| upon the 
unsea- | States.” 


Decree for respondent. 





incontestabie | 


is written back into the policy by virtue | 


\ 
if | 


ance contains contradictory provisions, or 
has been so framed as to leave room for 


truth of the applicant’s statements to be 


the opinion in the district court did con- 
‘tain such expressions (20 Fed. (2d) 143), 
but they were not approved in the circuit 





State of North Carolina: Raleigh. 


|@ condition precedent to any binding con- 
tract, the court should lean against that 
| construction which imposes upon the as- 
| sured the obligation of a warranty. The 
| company can not justly complain of such 
a rule. Its attorneys, officers or agents 
; prepared the policy for the purpose, we 
shall assume, both of protecting the com- 
pany against fraud, and of securing the 
just rights of the assured under a valid 
| contract of insurance. It is its language 
| which the court is invited to interpret, 
}and it is both reasonable and just that 
lits own words should be construed most 
| strongly against itself.” First National 
|Bank of Kansas City v. Hartford Fire 
| Ins. Co., 95 U. S., 678, 24 Law. Ed. 563; 
, Underwood v. Ins. Co., 177 N. C., 327, 
98 S. E., 832; Poole v. Inc. Co., 188 N. C., 
468, 125 S. E., 8. 

| Notwithstanding, when the terms of 
| the policy are free from uncertainty or 
j ambiguity, there is no necessity for con- 
| struction, and it is the plain duty of the 
|court to enforce such contracts as they 
are written unless fraud, considerations 
of public policy or maintainable equities 
should intervene. Penn. v. Ins. Co., 158 
|N. C., 29, 73 S. E., 99; Gant v. Ins. Co., 
197 N. C., 122, 147 S. E., 740. 


| Judicial Opinion 
On Subject Varies 


| The interpretation of incontestable 
| clauses in’ insurance policies and the ef- 
‘fect of such clauses upon other portions 
| of the contract have produced sharp and 
wide divergence of judicial opinion. 

The question was considered by this 
court in Trust Co. v. Ins. Co., 173 N. C., 
358, 92 S. E., 706. The court citing 
authorities, declared: “The modern rule 
is that a life insurance policy containing 
a provision that it shall be incontestable 
after a specified time, cannot be con- 
tested by the insurer on any ground not 
| excepted in that provision.” 

But what does the expression “con- 
testing the policy” mean, or what is 
essential to constitute a contest of the 
policy? The identical question was con- 
sidered in Scarborough v. Ins. Co., 171 
N. C., 353, 88 S. E., 482. It is there 
written: “By the use of the term ‘in- 
contestable’ the parties must necessarily 
mean that the provisions of the policy 
| will not be contested, and not that the 
| insurance company agrees to waive the 
|right to defend itself against a risk 
| which it never contracted to assume.” 
Quoting from Collins v. Metropolitan 
| Life Ins. Co., 27 Pa. Sup. Ct., 345, the 
| court cgntinued; “By its terms it is not 
the claim presented by the insured, ir- 
respective of the cause of death, which 
is made incontestable, it is merely the 
validity of the policy as an obligation 
binding upon the company.” The Scar- 
borough case has been widely quoted by 
various courts in the country, notabl 
Hearin v. Standard Life Ins. Co., 8 Fed. 
(2d) 202; Myers v. Liberty Life Ins. Co., 
257 Pac., 933; Fore v. N. Y. Life Ins. Co., 
22 S. W. (2d), 401; Metropolitan Life 
| Ins. Co. v. Conway, 169 N. E., 642; 
Wright v Philadelphia Life Ins. Co, 25 
| Fed. (2d) 514. ° 


| Status of Incontestable 
Clause Is Discussed 


The Scarborough case holds in effect 
that the incontestable clause has no ap- 
plication to a risk not assumed in the 
policy. This interpretation is amply 
supported by abundant authority. Thus 
|in Wright v. Philadelphia Life Ins. Co., 
25 Fed. (2d) 514, the court wrote: “The 
insurance company in this case is not 
; denying in any way the validity of the 
| contract, and, therefore, is not contest- 
ing the policy. Indeed, it stands upon the 
contract, affirms its validity, and says 
| that, by the terms of the contract itself, 
| the risk was not assumed.” 

A clear and precise exposition of the 
| legal proposition is written by Cardozo, 
| Circuit Judge, in Metropolitan Life Ins. 
| Co. v. Conway, supra. The.principle was 
thus expressed: “The provision that a 
policy shall be incontestable after it has 
been in force during the lifetime of the 
insured for a period of two years is not 
; a mandate as to coverage, a definition of 
, the flazards to be borne by the insurer. 
It means only this, that within the limits 
of the coverage the policy shall stand, 
unaffected by any defense that it was in- 
valid in its inception, or thereafter be- 
came invalid by reason of a condition 
broken. * * * Where there has been 
no assumption of risk there can be no 
liability.” 

That is to say, the application of the 
incontestable clause precludes an insur- 
ance company from questioning — the 
validity of the contract in its inception, 
or that it thereafter became invalid. by 
reason of a broken condition. Hence an 
| ordinary incontestable clause cannot be 
}used as a means of rewriting into the 
contract risks and hazards which the 
| policy itself positively excluded. Wood- 
i bury v. N. Y. Life Ins. Co., 221 N. Y. S., 
357; Sanders v. Jefferson Standard Life 
Ins. Co., 10 Fed. (2d) 143; Scales v. Jef- 
ferson Standard, 295 S. W., 58. A line-up 
of the courts upon the question will ap-/ 
| pear in the annotation contained in 5 
| A. L. R., 549, 


(Citations by Plaintiff Not 
\ Deemed Controlling in Law 


The plaintiff relies upon Simpson v. 
Ins. Co., 115 N. C., 393, 20 S. E., 517; 
Mareck v. Mutual Reserve, 64 N. W., 68; 
Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co. v. 
Johnson, 254 U. S., 96, 65 Law. Ed., 155. 
|The Mareck case was referred to and 
distinguished in Myers v. Liberty Ins, 
|Co., supra. The Johnson case was re- 
| ferred to and distinguished in Metro- 
| politan Life Ins. Co. v. Conway, supra, 
The Simpson case contains implications 
which support the position taken by the 
plaintiff, but these implications are 
squarely met in the Scarborough case, 
supra, ws 

oreover, the incontestable clause in 
the Simpson case was broad and compre- 
hensive and extended far beyond the 
boundary of the clause under considera- 
tion in the case at bar. The language 
;was: “Said policy shall from this date 
be incontestable, and when the policy be- 
comes a claim the amount of insurance 
shall be paid immediately upon approval 
of proof of death.” The plain meaning 
of this language is that when the policy 
becomes’ a claim, the total amount of in- 
surance specified therein shall be paid, 
and an examination of the opinion dis- 
‘closes that the decision was upon 
the words “claim” and “amount of insur- 
ance.” Hence we do not consider the 
| Simpson case a controlling authority 
recise question presented by 


| 
| 
| 
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Tax Returns Prepared by Collector | 


2034) 








Taxpayer's Contention That Alien Property 
Custodian Was Liable as Holder of Securi- | 


ties for Years in Question Overruled | 





St. Louis, Mo—The Federal income | not have at hand sufficient data for that | 
tax returns prepared by the Collector of | purpose. This, in our view, was a failure | 
Internal Revenue for the taxpayer were |t) make a return, and, under the provi- 
valid, the Circuit Court of Appeals for | signs of section 3176 Revised Statutes, 
the Eighth Circuit held in this case. | authorized the Deputy Collector to sup-. 

In 1918 the Alien Property Custodian jy such returns. Treasury Decision | 
seized securities belonging to the tax- | 4168 contained the following regulation 
payer who was an American citizen, but | in Article II (c): 
such securities and the income therefrom Any property held by the Alien Property | 
were returned in 1924. ; |Custodian may be returned, prior to any, 

The taxpayer’s contention that it was j computation or payment of Internal Rev- 
the duty of the Alien Property Custodian |enue taxes, to any individual who at the | 
to have paid the tax out of income inj time of ~ On < — property was 
his hands and having failed to do so |@ citizen of the Unite ates. 
the Government. should look to him for Deficiency Tax Affirmed 
payment, can not be sustained, the opin- | : 
ion ruled. |As Determined 
| Where property had not been returned, 
ADELE KAHLE v. COMMISSIONER OF IN-| the procedure was for the Bureau of In- 

TERNAL REVENUE; CIRCUIT COURT OF |ternal Revenue to make up from infor- 

APPEALS, EIGHTH CIRCUIT, No. 8848.| mation She Cametee's hands, &.stabe- 

iti review decision of the| ment on form 1990 and compute the tax 
hae’ of Tax Appeals. | thereon. This form was then forwarded 
Jonx F, McCanson and Jonx J. Brex-| ‘0 the proper Collector, who made a statu- 

[AN P STEL on the} s p 

Te tae; Fame Savoy (G. other information which he might have. 

A. Youncquist, Assistant Attorney | The Collector then assessed the tax and 

General, J. Louis MONARCH, RAN- the Alien Property Custodian paid the 

potpH C. SHAW and C. M. Cuarest | tax so ee ne sonpest - prop- 

ee , |erty which had been returned, however, 
on the brief) er a. Garpner, | it was not possible for the Alien Property | 
Before KENYON, DOOTH and “| Custodian to pay the tax, and a return 

Cireuit Judges. -vered | WS therefore made by the Collector, by 
eae eemes of ~ — delivered | virtue of the provisions of section 3176 | 
ug. , follows in tu : qi | 


” ; of the Revised Statutes. 
GarDNER, Circuit Judge, delivered the; While the petitioner was absent from 
opinion of the court. In 1918, Adele 


; ho |the United States during the years in 
Kahle, an American citizen, was tempo-| question, yet her attorney-in-fact, who! 
rarily in Germany, and while there her | represented her in these very matters, 
property in this country, consisting of | 4. above noted, was in the United States 
certain stocks, bonds and other interest-/anq could have made the returns, ob- 
bearing securities, was seized by the |taining his information therefor from 
Alien Property Custodian, under the aU-/the Alien Property Custodian, but this, 
thority of the trading with the enemy |he jn effect, declined to do. No defense 
act, and held by him until January, 1924, 


h is suggested to the tax as determined, 
when the corpus of the property, together | and in our view the procedure was war- 
with the income accruing therefrom 


viile held by the custodian, was turned ranted and regular. The deficiency tax 


3 as determined by the Board of Tax Ap- 
over to her through her attorney-in-fact. | peals must, therefore, be affirmed and the 
Returns Prepared 


petition for review dismissed, and it is | 
By Commissioner 


|so ordered, 

No Federal income tax returns in re- 
‘ spect to the income in question were 
ever made by the petitioner or by her 
attorney-in-fact, and no income taxes 
thereon were during said time assessed 
or paid. In December, 1925, the Deputy 
Collector of Internal Revenue at St. 
Louis, Mo.. where this property was lo- 
cated, and where petitioner’s attorney- 
in-fact resided. acting under instructions 
of the Collector of Internal Revenue, pre- 
pared income tax returns on behalf of } 
the petitioner for each of the years; Denver, Colo.—The forgiveness of in- 
1918 to 1923, inclusive. th D | debtedness does not constitute gross in- 
sie Collector brought oe “a the tnuth oo e 7 — er _ oe. | 
attention of the petitioner’s attorney-in- ‘ae aa y Bag ane fou k ee 
fact at St. Louis, Mo., requesting in effect Th é | snd mc 
that he supply these returns, but he The taxpaying company was insolvent 
stated that he did not have the necessary and the creditors agreed to cancel one- 
data from which to prepare returns for half 6f its obligations. This did not re- 
his principal, and failing to prepare such sult in gross income to the company, the 
court ruled, pointing out that there were 


returns, the Deputy Revenue Collector ita s | 
’ 8 ss offsetting the indebtedness re- 
prepared them. The Commissioner, from Seca g 


these returns, determined a deficiency tax 
of $65,143.05 as delinquent for the tax- 
able years 1918 to 1923, both inclusive, 
and on appeat this determination: was 
affirmed by the Board of Tax Appeals. 
The matter has been transferred to this 
court by petition for review. 

The facts as above recited were found 
by the Board of Tax Appeals, and an 
examination of the record discloses that 
they were sustained by substantial evi- 
dence, and hence are conclusive in this 
court. Kendrick Coal and Dock Co. v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 29 
Fed. (2) 559, and cases there cited. It 
is not claimed in this court that the in- 
come was erroneously determined as to 
amount, nor is it claimed that the in- 
come was not subject to tax, nor, can it, 
in view of the findings, be claimed that 
the income tax has ever been paid. 


Alien Property Custodian 


Is Said to Be Liable 


It is urged, however, that the Deputy 
Collector was not authorized to make the 
returns, and that it was the duty of the 
Alien Property Custodian to have paid 
the tax out of the income in his hands 
before turning the property over, and 
having failed so to do, the Government 
should look to him for payment and not 
to the property owner. On final analysis, | 
it will be observed that the objections 

















| COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE V. 
SIMMONS GIN COMPANY; CIRCUIT 
Court OF APPEALS, TENTH CIRCUIT, 
No. 251. | 
|On petition to review decision of the! 
Board of Tax Appeals. 

|MorTON PoE FisHeR (G. A. YOUNGQUIST, 
Assistant Attorney General, SEWALL 
Key, C. M. CHAREST and DEAN P. KIM- 
BALL with him on the brief) for peti-| 
tioner; Cuas. H. GARNETT for re-| 
spondent. 


Before CoTTERAL, PHILLIPS and McDEr-| 
MOTT, Circuit Judges. 


The opinion of the court, delivered 
Aug. 11, follows in full text: 

PHILLIPS, Circuit Judge, 
opinion of the court. 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue | 
assessed deficiencies in income taxes 
against the Simmons Gin Company for 
the fiscal years ended Apr. 30, 1923, and | 
Apr. 30, 1924, { 

Prior to August, 1920, the gin com- 
pany purchased a large amount of cotton 
for cash. It shipped the greater part of 
| such cotton for resale to two commission 
firms in New Orleans. Such commission 
firms honored drafts for large amounts | 
in favor of the gin company, based upon | 
the then market value of the cotton. Be- | 
urged go only to the matter of procedure, | ginning in August, 1920, the cotton mar- 
to matters of form rather than to the| ket declined sharply, leaving the gin 
merits. | company insolvent and owing the com- 

The returns were filed pursuant to the | mission firms sums greatly in excess of | 
provisions of the Revised Statutes, sec-|the value of such cotton held by such 
tion 3176, as amended by section 1003 | firms as collateral. 
of the revenue act of 1924, which, so far 
as pertinent here, provides as follows: 

Section 3176. If any person, corporation, | 
company or association fails to make and 
file a return or list at the time prescribed 
by law or by regulation made under author- 
ity. of law, or makes, wilfully or otherwise, | 
a false or fraudulent return or list, the col- 
lector or deputy collector shall make the 
return or list from his own knowledge 
and from such information as he can obtain 
through testimony or otherwise, etc. 

The petitioner claims that there was 
no authority on the part of the Collector 
for making these returns, because the 
roperty, during all the years in ques- 
ion, was in the hands of the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian; cae motes aoe oon 
tions she was not charged by law with! cuch creditors agreed to relinquish and 
the duty of making a retur By but that | cancel the other one-half of the indebted- 
the Alien Property Custodian was so au-| joc owin ie Mainess "ho Miaar and 
thorized, and that it was his duty to pay ssc & m Dy .the Gin Company. 
the taxes for the years in question. This agreement was carried out and, 


. resulted in the forgiveness of indebted- | 
Government’s Procedure 


| 


delivered the! 





Commissioner Assessed 
Cancelled Debts 


All of the creditors of the gin com- 
pany, except two fully secured creditors 
having claims of $10,000 and $3,000 and 
certain small creditors having claims in 
|the total amount of $1,138.50, entered 
| into an agreement with the gin company 
‘on July 1, 1921, whereby, in considera- 
tion of the gin company executing and 

securing by first mortgage on its assets, 
jand its stockholders endorsing, notes to 
}each creditor for a total of one-half of 
;the amount of such creditor’s indebted- 
| ness, payable in equal amounts in one, 
two, three and four years after such date, 





| ness ausregeting: $119,081 24. The Com- 
| missioner included this amount as income 
Is Declared Proper in computing the gin company’s net in- | 
The petitioner, therefore, contends that | come for the fiscal year ended Apr. 30, 
the returns filed by the Collector were| 1922, As a result of this inclusion in| 
null and void. The income from this | the gin company’s income, the net loss 
property was subject to taxation, and no | reported by that company on its income 
tax had been paid thereon. It may be tax return for that year was eliminated 
conceded that it was the duty of the/ and a net income of $6,348.14 was dis- 
Alien Property Custodian to pay all taxes | losed. By reason of this change, there 
lawfully assessed against the property| was no net loss for the fiscal year ended 
in his hands, but no taxes had been as-| Apr, 30, 1922, to be applied under section 
sessed against this property at the time | 904 of the Revenue Act of 1921 and sec- 
it-was returned to her. The Alien Prop- | tion 206 of the Revenue Act of 1924, in 
erty Custodian could not, therefore, have | reduction of the net income for the fiscal | 
paid the taxes. _ | years ended Apr. 30, 1923, and Apr. 30, 
. We are of the view that the procedure |j994° as had been claimed by the gin 


adopted by the Government in the in-|company in its return for such fiscal 
stant case was eee peopes one. The law | years, Hence, the deficiencies. 
specifically provided for the making of a | 


On appeal from the order of the ‘Com- 
missioner, the Board of Tax Appeals | 
sustained the contentions of the gin com- | 
pany and entered judgment for no de- 
ficiencies. The Commissioner has ap- 
pealed, 

The question presented is—Did 
forgiveness of such indebtedness result | 
in income to the gin company? 

In Eisner v. MacComber, 252 U. S. 189, 
the Supreme Court defined “income” .as 


follows: ‘ 


return by the owner of the property, but 
petitioner was doubtless excused from 
performing this duty while the property 
was in the hands of the Custodian, but 
after the property passed from his hands, 
and before the returns were actually 
made by the Deputy Collector, the mat-| 
ter. was taken up with petitioner’s at- 
torney-in-fact, who had charge of this | 
very matter and who might properly 
have made the returns, but he in effect 
declined so to do, claiming that he did 
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| Returns—Failure to file—Preparation by collector—Where securities had been 


in custody of Alien Property Custodian— 
Where stocks and bonds of the taxpayer, an American citizen, were seized by 


| the Alien Property Custodian in 1918 but returned in 1924, together with the 


income accruing therefrom, the Collector of Internal Revenue was authorized to 
prepare Federal income tax returns for the years 1918 to 1923 inclusive, at least 
when the taxpayer’s attorney-in-fact declined to do so after the securities had 


been returned.—Kahle v. Commissioner. 


Aug. 30, 1930. 


(Cc. C. A. 8.)—V U. S. Daily, 2634, 





Gross income—Forgiveness of indebtedness— 

In determining whether or not the forgiveness of indebtedness constitutes 
gross income, a distinction must be made betwen the release of a liability to a 
solvent and to an insolvent taxpayer; where there were no assets offsetting or 
representing the indebtedness releasd, but a mere diminution of loss, no income 


resulted.—Commissioner v. Simmons Gin Co. 


2034, Aug. 30, 1930. 


(C. C. A. 10.)—V U. S. Daily, 





No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 


of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 








Decisions of Board 
of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Aug. 29 


| 


|of claims, contending for duty refunds 
on merchandise damaged by the fire on 


Customs Court Sustains 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


Claims for Fire Damages| 
| 
New York, Aug. 29.—The fourth batch | 


the steamship “Muenchen” last Winter, | 


Kellogg-Mackay Co., Docket No. 21594. |has just been sustained by the United , 


States Customs Court here. These de- 
{cisions grant refunds on embroidered 
|linen doilies, imported by John C. Sleater 
|& Co.; embroidered cotton net, imported | 
iby Louis Rosen and the Samuel Ehrnan | 
Co., Inc.; bristles, imported by F. H.| 
|Cone & Co., Inc.; gloves, imported by | 


Certain amounts owed to the peti- 
tioner and charged to profit and loss 
on Dec. 31, 1920, held to have been 
ascertained to be worthless in 1920, 
and therefore a legal deduction from 
gross income. 


Citizens’ Tax Committees 


Make Reports in Wyoming, 


State of Wyoming: 
Cheyenne, Aug. 29. 


Reports and recommendations of sub- 
committees were submitted at a recent 
committee on 
valuation and taxation appointed last 


session of the citizens’ 


May by the Governor of Wyoming, Frank 
G. Emerson, to equalize the tax burden 
and eliminate additional levies so far as 
possible. 

Reports were made by the subcom- 
mittees on school finance, State budget, 
valuation of State property, and equali- 
zation through new sources of revene. 

The committee will meet again this 
Fall, Governor Emerson stated. 





Debt Canceled in Favor of Insolvent 
Firm Ruled Not to Be Taxable Income 





\Release From Obligation Construed Not to Be Subjeet to 
Tax as Gain When It Merely Diminishes Loss 





“Income may be. defined as the gain 
derived from capital, from labor, or from 
both combined provided it be understood 
to include profit gained through a sale 
or conversion of capital assets.” 

See also Merchants L. & T. Co. v. 
Smietanka, 255 U. S. 509, 518; United 
States v. Phellis, 
Taft v. Bowers, 278 U. S. 470, 481. 


Cases Defining 


Income Quoted 


The definition may be segregated into 
five parts: (1) Gain derived from capital. 
(2) Gain derived from labor. (3) Gain 


(4) Profit gained through sale of capital 
assets. (5) Profit gained through con- 


| version of capital assets. 


In Taft v. Bowers, supra, the court 
said: 

“The ‘gain derived from capital’, within 
the definition, is ‘not a gain accruing to 
capital, nor a growth or increment of 
value in the investment, but a gain, a 
profit, something of exchangeable value 
proceeding from the property, severed 
from the capital however invested, and 
coming in, that is, received or drawn by 
the claimant for his separate use, ben- 
efit and disposal’.” 


Counsel for the Commissioner cite and 
rely upon the following cases: Maryland 
Cas, Co. v. United States, 251 U. S: 324; 
Alpha Portland Cement Co. v. United 
States, 67 Ct. Cls. 680; Great Northern 
Ry. Co. v. Lynch (D. C. Minn.), 292 
Fed. 903. 


_ In Casualty Co. v. United States, supra, 
it was held that, if certain reserves set 
aside in 1912 were excessive and were 
released to the general uses of the com- 
pany and increased its free assets in 
1918, then the amount of such excess re- 
leased to the general uses of the com- 


pany should be treated as income in the | 


year 1913. 


No Gain Found 
Following Release 


In Cement Co. v. United States, supra, 
the taxpayer charged purchasers of its 
cement for bags, the charge being in ex- 
cess of the cost of the bags. Upon re- 
turn of the bags, the amount of the 
charge was refunded. The court found 
that the experience of the trade proved 
that approximately 90 per cent of the 
bags were returned. It was held that it 
was proper to treat the profit on the re- 
maining 10 per cent as income, in ac- 
cordance with the taxpayer’s account- 
ing practice, 

In Railway Co. vy, Lynch, supra, certain 
unpaid obligations became barred by the 
statute of limitation and were written off 


the books of the railway company. It 
was held that they constituted income in 
the year in which they were written off. 


It will be observed that, in all these 
cases, for the indebtedness, liability or 
reserve released, there accrued to the 
taxpayer a corresponding asset. 

In the instant case, the gin company 
had no assets to offset the indebtedness 
that was forgiven and when such indebt- 
edness was discharged its liabilities were 
decreased, but its assets remained ex- 
actly the same both before and after the 
release of such indebtedness, There is a 
distinction between the release or dis- 
charge of a liability to a solvent and to 
an insolvent taxpayer. Suppose an in- 
solvent had assets of the value of $10,- 
000 and owed $100,000; that its creditors 
agreed to settle for $20,000 payable in 
four annual equal payments, evidenced 
by notes and secured by a mortgage on 
such assets. Could it be said the debtor 


received income in the sum of $80,000— |2%-inch Unlined Linen Fire Hose—Speci- 
'eight times the total amount of 


its 
assets? 

Since there were no assets offsetting 
or representing such indebtedness re- 
leased, nothing was received or drawn by 


efit and disposal. There was a mere 


the | diminution of loss and a “mere diminu- | 


tion of loss is not gain, profit or income.” 
Bowers v. Kerbaugh-Empire Co., 271 
U. S. 170, 175. 

For the reasons stated, the decision of 
the Board of Tay Appeals is affirmed, 





| 


;the Conay Glove Co,; glass beads, im- 


ported by the Clover Bead & Novelty 
Co.; woolen cloth, imported by E. L. 


|Bornemann; braids, imported by Amberg 
Schwab & Co., Inc.; raw white downs, 
imported by James Albe, and cotton vel-| 
vet, imported by J. H. Thorp & Co.} 


(Claims Nos. 1986-32801, etc.) 


‘Submerged Lands Are Held | 
To Be Taxable in Florida’ 


State of Florida: , 


Tallahassee, Aug. 29. ° | 


In Florida, submerged lands when they 


|are sold to a private individual become 
|as much taxable as other lands, the At- 
Fred H.! 


| Davis, says in reply to an inquiry. 


torney General of Florida, 


“In fact, some of these lands under, 


water in Florida are mahy times more 
valuable than lands out of the water be- 


Mr. Davis declared. “Being 
near cities like Miami and Palm Beach 
they become extremely valuable for 
building sites for persons who wish to 
build places out in the water and secure 


|ecause they can be used for filling’ pur-| 
| poses,” 


ithe more or less seclusion which is ob-| 
| tained thereby.” 





‘Idaho Arranges Hearing 


In County Reassessment 


State of Idaho: 
Boise, Aug. 29. 
A hearing on the question whether or 


257 U. S. 156, 169; not the State Board of Equalization 


should be required to order the reassess- 
ment of certain Idaho counties has been 


|set for Sept. 16 by the State Supreme 


Court. 
The case involves a 1929 statute au- 
thorizing the board to order a reassess- 


|ment by a county of classes of property 


| derived from capital and labor combined. | 





| counties. 
|in behalf of Payette County alleges that 
{11 other counties 
‘household goods, farm implements and 
‘machinery as required by law,,and that 
\failure to make such assessment has re- 


which the board considers unequal with 
assessments of similar property in other 
The petition which was filed 


have not assessed 


sulted in an inequality detrimental to 
Payette County. 


'Veteran’s Real Estate 
Is Taxable in Illinois| 








Realty Not Exempt if Bought 
With Federal Benefits 





State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Aug. 29. 


Real estate purchased by a beneficiary 


| with proceeds received from Government 


life insurance is not exempt from real 
estate taxes in Illinois under Section 22 


!of the World War Veterans’ Act of 1924, 
jthe Attorney General of Illinois, Oscar 
|E. Carlstrom, has ruled. 


| 





| 


The application of the statute to a 
guardian or conservator having custody 
of a fund for the use of a beneficiary 
presents a situation entirely different 


‘from its application to a fund received 


by the beneficiary and by him subse- 


|quently invested in real estate, the At- 


torney General said. “The guardian or 
conservator is considered to be the agent 
or trustee of the General Government 


for the transmission of its bounty or| 


pension,” he continued, “and the fund 
remains subject to the control and super- 
vision of the Government, For this rea- 
son, the property is held exempt on the 
theory that Government property is not 
subject to State taxation.” 

“When the identity of the fund is 
changed by the pensioner from ‘compen- 
sation, insurance, maintenance and sup- 
port allowance’ to property of a different 
nature of classification, it would seem 
reasonable to conclude that the fund is 
no longer impressed with the character 
of a Government bounty and the reason 
ceases to exist for its exemption from 
taxation,” the opinion said. 





Government Books 
and Publications 








Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 


| 













Topical Survey of Federal Government 


AutHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PuBLIsHED WitHouT CoMMENT BY THE Unitep States DAILY 


Mineral Resources of Nation 


Classified by Federal Agency 





Geological Survey Disseminates Information and Re- 
cords Data on Various Substances 


Topic IV: Communications: 


Publications and Records 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of ‘the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their places in the administrative organizations. 


with Communications. 


By Guy E. Mitchell 


The present series deals 


' 


Librarian, Geological Survey, Department of Interior. 


HE United States Geological Sur- 
vey is distinctively a field, fact- 
finding service, with the nagjonal 

domain as its field. Its work does not 
embrace engineering construction or 
administration; its activities are in- 
vestigative and relate specifically to 
the Nation’s mineral resources and to 
the establishment, collection and dis- 
semination of facts concerning them. 
This work includes, however, office and 
laboratory research, for without the 
results of scientific study at hand the 
field geologist and the engineer are 
like unto skilled workmen who lack 
specialized tools. 


In the scientific library of the In- 
terior Department may be seen 24 


“five-foot shelves” of recorded facts 
and conclusions concerning the un- 
equaled mineral resources of the Na- 
tion—a set of the publications of the 
United States Geological Survey cov- 
ering more than 400,000 printed pages 
giving the results of its 50 years of 
work. 

What is the practical value of all 
this delving into the secrets of Na- 
ture? It is obvious to the man in the 
street that the investigation and in- 
ventorying of the coal and iron re- 
sources of the United States is useful 
work, but he is likely to ask, Why 
spend Government money and devote 
Government time ‘to the exhaustive 
study of the many minerals that have 
no pracitcal application to industry? 
That might be a fair question if ‘it 
were true that such minerals have not 
and never will have any practcial ap- 
plication. But here is the answer. 


* * * 


HAT the mineral curiosity of today 
is likely to become over night a 


common mineral in industry is shown’ 


by a dozen outstanding examples. 
The scientific worker can never tell 
when the results of his research may 
prove to be of practical use. It may 
not be in his generation, nor even 
during the century in which he lives. 
On tie other hand it may come like 
a bolt out of the blue. 


Take the well-known example of 
aluminum. Some people may recall, 
about 50 years ago, when the retail 
price of aluminum was $1.25 a troy 
ounce. Its uses were few on account 
of this high cost; it was in truth a 
curiosity. Now, owing to the develop- 
ment of cheap methods of extraction 
from bauxite, the ore of aluminum, it 
has a miltitude of common uses. Hun- 
dreds of millions of pounds are pro- 
duced annually for sale at about 25 
cents a pound. The Geological Sur- 
vey’s bookshelf contains the available 
information regarding the bauxite de- 
posits of the United States. 


But aluminum has been found to be 
the most abundant metallic element in 
nature, constituting more than 8 per 
cent of the earth’s crust. When an- 
other possible technologic step shall 
have been taken, so that aluminum 
may be extracted cheaply from clay, 
then the information concerning the 
clay deposits of the United States 
found in the 120-foot bookshelf will 
be eagerly sought after by the indus- 
trialist. 

An even more spectacular example 
of the discovery and later use of a 
mineral substance is afforded by the 
gas known as helium. In the early 
years of this century the cost of re- 
covering helium in the laboratory was 
about $2,000 a cubic foot. In January, 
1930, the net cost of producing helium 
at the Bureau of Mines plant was 

$9.64 per 1,000 cubic feet. In other 
words, within a quarter of a century 
helium gas may be said _ to’ have 
dropped from $2,000 to less than a 
cent a cubic foot. 


* * * 


O, REALIZING that the pure 
sicence of today becomes the ap- 
plied science of tomorrow, the Geo- 


In the next of this series on “Communications: 


logical Survey has neglected no phase 
of the study of the earth. Its methods 
of work and the men it has trained 
have powerfully shaped the course of 
the development of the science of 
geology. 

But the 120-foot bookshelf of the 
Geological Survey’s> activities which 
can be consulted in the Interior De- 
partment sicentific library is not the 
only shelf that contains this fund of 
information regarding our mineral 
resources. There are hundreds of other 
libraries, public and _ pirvate, which 
maintain identical bookshelves. The 
Geological Survey has filled during the 
last 50 years more than a 250,000-foot 
bookshelf in all parts of the country— 
close o nto 50 miles of books. 

During the last 10 years it has dis- 
tributed of its reports more than 
4,000,000 volumes, and its very earliest 
reports are still in demand—an indi- 
cation that its findings are basic and 
fundamental. The information gathered 
and the facts determined by the 
Geological Survey are scattered far 
and wide, not only in the United States 
but throughout the civilized world, in 
exchange for similar information re- 
garding other countries. The study of 
the science of geology can be restricted 
by no State or national boundaries; it 
is as wide as the world. 


Hand in hand with the study of | 


what is at the surface of the earth 
and what is deep down beneath the 
surface has progressed the topographic 
mapping of the United States by the 
Geological Survey. The topographic 
map is the highest and most useful 
type of geographic map. It is an ac- 
curate master map, showing the physi- 
cal characteristics of the country, and 
serves not only as a base for geologic 
work but for engineering projects of 
every kind. It is sought by all classes 
of people, from the construction en- 
gineer to the hiker, the fisherman, and 
the vacation tourist. During the last 
10 years the Geological Survey has 
engraved, printed, and _ distributed 
more than 7,000,000 of these maps. 


x ” 


((LOSELY allied to the other investi- 
4 gations of the Geological Survey 
are those relating to water, our great- 
est mineral resource, and these studies 
have thrown light on the complicated 
problems of public water supply, in- 
land navigation, flood prevention, rec- 
lamation by drainage and by irriga- 
tion, and the development of. power. 
The results of this work are pub- 
lished as part of the Survey’s book- 
shelf. 

Again, in its classification of the 
public lands, the activities of the 
Geological Survey with respect to the 


* 


Fixed Valuations 
Applied to Fruit 
Tariff by Canada 


Vegetables Also Assigned 
Definite Figures as Basis 
Of Ad Valorem Levies on 


American Produce 








| Fixed valuations for duty purposes 
have been applied by the Canadian Min- 
ister of National Revenue on imported 
|fruits and vegetables entering under the 
general tariff, the Department of Com- 
‘merce has been informed in a report 
|from Commercial Attache Lynn W. Mee- 
kins and made public Aug. 29. The ac- 
tion applies to imports from the United 
States, according to the announcement, 
which follows in full text: 
In cents per pound: Apples, 6; cabbage, 
5; cantaloupes, 13; celery, 10; onions, 4; 
peaches, 12; pears, 9; plums or prunes, 
8, and tomatoes, 10. Shipments invoiced 
at lower prices are not subject to dump- 
ing duty, unless below the home fair 
market value, but the ordinary import 
duty is being collected on the above valu- 
| ations. 





Amount of Tariffs 
The Canadian customs tariff provides 


for the application of a duty of 20 per 
cent ad valorem on apples, cantalopes, 
peaches, pears, plums or prunes; and 30 
per cent ad valorem on cabbage, celery, 


These rates of 


‘onions, and tomatoes. 
'20 per cent and 30 per cent, respectively, 
will therefore be based 6n the above fixed 
;/minimum valuations in determining the 
regular duty. Alternative specific rates, 
however, are provided for specified sea- 
sons, as minimum rates, to be collected 
if the duty on the ad valorem basis would 
result in a lower amount of duty. These 
minimum specific rates, and their sea- 
‘sons, are as follows: | 

Apples, 3-5 cent per pound (all year); 
|cantaloupes, 142 cents per pound, from 
|July 20 to Oct. 1, inclusive; peaches, 1% 
‘cents per pound from July 20 to Oct. 
1, inclusive; pears, % cent per pound 
from Aug 1 to Dec. 31, inclusive; plums 
or prunes, % cent per pound from July 
15 to Oct. 31, inclusive; cabbage, 1 cent 
per pound, from June 15 to Jan. 31, in- 
ciusive; celery, 2 cents per pound, from 
|July 1 to Feb. 28, inclusive; onions, % 
}ecent per pound (all year), and tomatoes, 
|2 cents per pound, from June 1 to Oct. 
51, inclusive. 


{ 
| 
1 
| 


New Books Received 
aa 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
'| of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
| eign languages, official documents 
|| and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


The span of education. 
32 p. Perranporth, Cornwall, Eng., New 
knowledge press, 1929. 30-18170 


| Adams, Peter. Racing yachts-done in cork 


models, by . . .; illustrated with pen 
drawings by Madelaine Kroll. 120 p., 
N. Y., E. P. Dutton & co., 1930. 


| 
| illus, 
| 


vast mineral estate comprised in these | 30-18137 
lands, of which nearly 200,000,000 | Altstetter, Michael Louis. . .. The elemen- 
acres still remain unappropriated, | tary training school building; a study 
have been based upon the practical | based on the opinions of persons en- 

| gaged in teacher training. (Contribu- 


policy of planning for its future use 
without waste of the resources, and 
for the intelligent distribution of that 
use as to time—to serve our day, and 
our children’s day. 


* * ” 


ET the 120-foot bookshelf does 
not embrace all the results of the 
work of the Geological Survey. Not 
the least of its service to the Nation 
during its first half-century has been 
that rendered as mother to mother to 
other organizations that are today 


playing essential parts in the study of | 


our country and the development of 
its resources. The multiform work 
that is being carried on by the Bu- 
reau of American Ethnology of the 
Smithsonian Institution, the 
Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Bureau of Reclamation of 
the Department of the Interior, the 
Bureau of Mines of the Department of 
Commerce, and the Geophysical Lab- 
oratory of the Carnegie Institution, 
all of it had its beginning in the 
United States Geological Survey. 


Publications and Records” 


to appear in the issue of Sept. 2, Isabelle F. Story, Editor, National Park 
Service, Department of Interior, will describe various publications dealing 


with National parks. 


Copyright 1930 by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


General 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretations of the laws is neces 
sary, therefore, in many instances, 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-32966, (S) 


| 
| 
| 


Gasoline Tax Receipts 


Gain in Massachusetts 


Favorable weather since the first of 


the year has undoubtedly contributed in| 
a large measure to the marked increase | 
|in the amount of receipts from the gaso- 
|line tax, in the opinion of the Commis- | 
sioner of Corporations 
Henry F. Long. 


and ~ Taxation, 


The revenue up to Aug. 1 was approx- 
imately $5,976,810 as compared with 


$5.413,157 for the same period in 1929} 
and each of the first seven months of | 


1930 has shown an increase over the 


corresponding month last year. The total} p 


receipts for 1929 were $9,997,384. Com- 
missioner Long estimates that the total 


| for 1930 will reach $11,000,000. 


Classification of civilian 


employes — Brookhart Salary Act — Field 


| service. 


sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divr- ; 


sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 


given. In ordering, full title, and not | 


the card numbers, should be given. 


| Interstate Commerce Commission Reports— | 





| 


| the gin company to its separate use, ben- |! 


Volume 157—August-October, 
terstate Commerce Commission. 
$2.25. 


Price, 
(8-30656) 
fication—Approved April 18, 1930, 
—United States Department 
merce. Price, 5 cents, 


of Com- 


Tabulation of Statistics Pertaining to Sig- | 
ad the 


nals, Automatic Train Control 


1929—In- | 


A deputy collector of internal rev- | 
| enue who resigned at close of business | 
| June 30, 1928, and was reinstated Oct. 24 


’ 


1929, was not entitled to any increase under 
the Welch Act of May 28, 1928, 45 Stat. | 





Telegraph and the Telephone for Trans- | 


mission of Train Orders—January 1, 1930 


10 cents, 


officer. 


1930, 46 Stat. 


| Act, 


1003, 


(Aug. 19, 1930.) 
A - 32205. 


Administration—Retired 


(Aug. 20, 1930.) 


A-32908, (S) 


Pay — Withholding — Retired 
emergency officer—Army commissary bill. 
Veterans’ 
gency officer. 


emer- 
The retired pay of an officer 
on the Emergency Officers Retired List of 
as|the Army, created by the act of May 24, 
American Marine Standard O No. 4-1930 | 1928, 45 Stat. 735, may be withheld under sec- 
tion 1299, Revised Statutes, in an amount 
AMSC 10a/| necessary to liquidate an unpaid bill for 
supplies purchased on credit at an Army 
commissary. 
Pay—Aviation duty—Navy | 
! Where an officer of the Navy was 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Price, suspended from all duty involving flying 
(17-26448) | until his weight is reduced to the maximum ! 
The Czechoslovak Iron and Steel Industry | prescribed by the Bureau of Medicine end | 

—Trade Information Bulletin No, 713—| Surgery his suspension was not because of 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- | sickness in line of duty and he is not en- 





merce, United States Department of Com-/| titled to flying pay during the period of 


merce. Price, 10 cents, 


30-26880 ' suspension, 


(Aug. 20, 1930.) 





State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


776, because not in the service on July 1,! Molded Insulation Coverings for Tempera- 
1928, and is not entitled to any increase | 
under the Brookhart Salary Act of July 3, 
because he was not 
eligible for any increase under the Welch | 


tures over 550 Degrees F.—Specification— 
Approved April 18, 1930, as American 
Marine Standard E No, 31, 1930—United 


tion—Approved April 18, 1930, as Amer- 
ican Marine Standard E No. 33, 1930— 
United States Department of Commerce. 


Forest | 


publications | 


tion to education, pub. under the direc- 
tion of George Peabody college for teach. 


ers, no, 67.) 103 p. Nashville, Tenn., 
George Peabody college for teachers, 
1930. 30-18162 


American railway engineering association. 
Manual of the American railway engi- 
neering association. . . . Ed. of 1929. 


1531 p., illus. Chicago, Ill, American 
railway engineering association, 1929. 
| 30-18158 
| American superpower corporation. The 1930 


award of the American superpower core 
| poration, in connection with the Bon- 
| bright prize essay contest of 1925; in- 
| cluding the report of the judges and the 
| winning essay, the formal announcement 
of which was made at the convention of 
the National electric light association, at 
| San Francisco, California, on June 19, 
1930. 90 p., illus. Dover, Del., The Amer- 
ican superpower corporation, 1930, 
30-18155 
| Branner, Martin Michael. Winnie Winkle, 
the breadwinner. 1 v., illus. N. Y., Cup- 
ples and Leon co., 1930. 30-18249 
| Cabot, Richard Clarke. Physical diagnosis, 
10th ed., rev. and enl. with six plates 
and 279 figures in the text. 529 p., illus. 
N. Y., W. Wood and co., 1930, 30-18145 
Campbell, Doak Sheridan. A critical study 
| of the state purposes of the junior col- 
lege. (Contribution to education, pub. 
under the direction of George Peabody 
college for teachers, no. 70.) 126 p., illus, 
| Nashville, Tenn., George Peabody col- 
| lege for teachers, 1930. 30-18163 
Chemical products company, Chicago. Pick- 
ling. 49 p., illus. North Chicago, M1., 
Chemical products co., 1929, 30-18159 
Gongdon, Allan Ray. Training in high- 
school mathematics essential for success 
in certain college subjects. (Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—Columbia university, 1930. Published 
also as Teachers college, Columbia uni- 
versity, Contributions to education, no. 
403.) 102 p. N. Y¢, Teachers college, 
Columbia university, 1930. 30-18148 
Field, Helen Atwater. Extensive individual 
reading versus class reading; a study of 
the development of reading ability in the 
transition grades. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Co- 
| lumbia university, 1930, 


t Published also 
as Teachers college, Columbia university, 
Contributions to education, no. 394.) 52 
| p. N. Y., Teachers college, Columbia uni- 
versity, 1930. 30-18168 


oster, Walter Raymond Maxwell, Fun- 
sketching—a pastime that pays. 88 Py» 

| illus. London, A. & C. Black, 1930, 
30-18247 


Gowing, Frederick Henry. Building plans 
for American and English colonial dwell- 
ings and other medium cost homes. 224 
p., illus. Boston,, Mass., F. H. Gowing, 
1930. ’ 3830-18248 
Haas, Francis Joseph. .. . Man and society; 
an introduction to sociology. (The Cen- 
tury Cathelie college texts; J. A. Lapp, 
general editor.) 456 p. N. Y., The Cen- 
| tury co., 1930, 30-18132 
Hilleboe, Guy Leonard. Finding and teach- 
| ing atypical children. (Thesis (Ph. D.) 
—Columbia university, 1930. Published 
also as Teachers college, Columbia uni- 


| versity, Contributions to education, no, 
| 423.) 


States Department of Commerce. Price,| * 177 p. N. Y., Teachers college, 
5 cents. MSC 73! |, Columbia university, 1930, 30-1816 
|Brick and Mortar, Insulating—Specifica- | rsch, Nathaniel David Mttron. Twins; 


heredity and environment, 


158 p., i F 
Cambridge, Harvard p., illus. 
1930. 


university press, 
30-18139 


} 7. | Hopf, Harry Arthur. Housing business 

oar jo cee a = opeaniansions for efficient cnet 24 
Pp. . te ti i 

Adult Education  1928-1929— Bulletin,, 1930. einen’ norviee, 


1930. No 10—Office of Education, United 


States’ Department of the Interior. Price, | 
E28-87 | 


10 cents. 


Bureau of Standards Journal of Research— 
Vol. 5, No. 2, August, 1930—Bureau of 
Standards, United States Department of 
Commerce. Subscription price, $2.75. 

30-24863-26879 

British Market for Agricultural Machinery 
and Implements—Trade Information Bul- 
letin No. 712—Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Price, 10 c*>' 

e 30-26862 


, Laski, Harold Joseph. Liberty in the mod- 
ern state. 256 p. London, Faber & Faber, 
__ 1980. 30-18136 
itay, Charles Henry. Manual of the dis- 
eases of the eye for students and gen- 
eral practitioners, by... 18th ed., rev., 
with 374 original illustrations including 
23 plates, with 73 colored figures. 461 


| p., illus. N. Y., W. Wood and co., 1930. 
30-18143 
Meister, Morris... . Water and air, (Liv- 
ing in a world of science. book I.) 238 


p., illus. N, Y., C. Seribner’s sons, 1930. 
| 30-18149 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PustisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UpiTepStaTes DaILy 


Public Utilities 
Colorado Ruling 


In Interstate Gas _ | 
; . ‘North Carolina This 
Case Is Discussed Faced More Outbreaks 


| Than in 14 Years 
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State of North Carolina: 


ai f Commission in| 
Chairman o Raleigh, Aug. 29. 


State Files Dissenting 
Opinion to Order Issued and Summer of 1930 have faced the mos 
By Majority Members severe problems in control of fire ex 


' 





State of Colorado: | : t 
Denver, Aug. 29. | Assistant State Forester, 


Insisting that a State Commission has 
no control over the rate charged to a 
distributing company for natural gas; 
transmitted in interstate commerce, th 
Chairman of the Colorado Public Util- 
ities Commission, Otto Bock, has filed a burned over an area of 
dissenting opinion in connection with an 
order recently issued by t 
members of the Commission mo 
a previous order relating to the Ar 
Valley Natural Gas Company (V U. S. | records. 
Daily, 1974). 

The majority’s la er : 
the former order a provision designe 
to require the gas company to take ad 
vantage of any future opportunity to se- 
cure its suppfty of gas at a rate 
than that’ fixed in a contract with th 
pipe line company from which it will | 
secure its present supply. are 

Chairman Bock’s 
follows in full text: 

Owing to my absence at the time 0 
the filing of the majority opinion herein, | 
the filing of this dissent has necessarily 


beat epnyed. ‘ J - over slightly more than 200 acres. 

The reasons given for my dissent in| 
the application of Public Service Com- 
pany of Colorado, Application No. 1514, 
and in the matter of the application of | 
Public Service Company of Colorado, Ap-! . 
plication No. 1561, are applicable and}, 
pertinent to my @issent in the instant 
applications. There, perhaps, is no neces- 
sity of restating these reasons. They 
were most carefully gone into at that 
time and my attention has not been called 
to any authority that would warrant me 
to change the reasons there given. 

Jurisdiction Earlier Denied 

In the original opinion in the instant 
applications, we cited the cases of State 
ex rel. Barrett v. Kansas Nat. Gas Co. 
(1924, 265 U. S. 298, 68 L. ed. 1027, 
P. U. R. 1924E 78 Sup. Ct. Rep. 544, 
and Public Utlities Commission v. Attle- 
boro Steam & Electric Co (1927) 278 
U. S. 83, 71 L. ed. 549, P. U. R. 1927B 
348, 47 Sup. Ct. Rep. 294, as authority 
for no jurisdicition over the contract en-| 
tered into by the Colorado Interstate Gas | 
Company with the applicant herein. In| 
State ex rel. Barrett v. Kansas Natural| 
Gas Company, supra, the single question, 
before the court for decision was whether | 
the business of the Kansas Natural Gas 
Company, consisting of the transporta- 
tion of natural gas from one State to 
another and its sale and delivery to dis- | 
tributing companies, is interstate fom- 
merce free from State interference. In 
that case, speaking through Mr. Justice 
Sutherland, the court said: é ail 

“The sale and delivery here is an in- 
separable part of a transaction in inter- | 
state commerce * * * and enforcement 
of a selling price in such a transaction | 
places a direct burden upon such com-| 
merce inconsistent ‘with that freedom of 
interstate trade which is was the pur- 
pose of the commerce clause to secure 
and preserve.” 

Is Tax on Interstate Commerce 

In the case of Public Utilities .Com- 
mission v. Attleboro Steam and Electric 
Company, supra, the court had before it 
the question whether the State Commis- 
sion could change the terms of a con- 
tract for the distribution of electric en-! 
ergy for a period of 20 years in inter-| 
state commerce. The State Commission | 
attempted to do that very thing. I 
quote from the language of Mr. Justice 
Sanford in that case: i 

“It is clear that the present case 1s) 
controlled by the Kansas Gas Co. case, 
supra. The order of the Rhode Island 
Commission is not, as in the Pennsylva- | 
nia Gas Co. case, supra, a regulation of | 
the rates charged to local consumers, | 
having merely an incidental effect upon 
interstate commerce, but is a regulation 
of the rates charged by the Narragansett 
Company for the interstate service to| 
the Attleboro Company, which places a) 
direct burden upon interstate commerce. | 
Being the imposition of a direct burden 
upon interstate commerce, from which! 
the State is restrained by the force of 
the commerce clause, it must necessarily 
fall, regardless of its purpose.” ; 

I call attention to these cases to again 
reiterate that this Commission has no 
jurisdiction over the contract between | 
the Cglorado Interstate “Gas Company 
and the applicant. The majority, in their | 
opinion, said: | 

“That this Commission may at any 
time in any rate case omit from the 
rate base such expense as is shown to 
have been incurred improvidently or in 
bad faith is, we believe, quite clear. 
There is no reason whatever why this 
proposition does not apply with equal 
force to contracts in respect of inter- 
state commerce. No authority that it 
does not apply can be found.” 

Bad Faith No Excuse 


I find myself unable to agree with my 
colleagues that if the contract in ques- 
tion was made improvidently or in bad 
faith that would give us jurisdiction. I 
find no such limitation or exception in 
the above cited cases. If such contract 
is within the protection of the commerce 
clause, we are without jurisdiction to 
change its terms. Assuming, however, 

~ that we would have jurisdiction under 
such circumstances, this would be~of lit- 
tle comfort to the public who are re- 
quired to pay these rates. 
To require the public first to show, be- 
fore this Commission would interfere, 
that such a contract was made improvi- 
dently or in bad faith is practically an 
impossibility. The condition that the 
majority has seen fit to cancel is a con- 
dition precedent before the utility is au- 
thorized to do business and before any 
rates whatever become effective and, in 
my opinion, is the only protection that} 
we can afford the public. 

If Congress would (and perhaps the 
ruling of the majority herein is a sound 
reason why they should) aS’sume juris- 
diction and regulatory power over inter- 
state transportation of gas, that may af- 
ford to the public a measure of protec- 
tion against unreasonable rates which 
they do not now enjoy. Until that time, 
however, it is the duty of a State com- 
mission, wherever lawfully possible, to 

rotect the public interest. In my opin- 
ion, all State authority should be util- 
ized in the protecting of the public in- 
terest before any Federal legislation is 
enacted. 


Charles H 


Carolina. 


|half the damage. 


e| year the loss has been $386,628, 


further emphasized, Mr. 





State of Delaware: 
Dover, Aug. 29. 


Taber. 
ware since Jan. 1. 


|the State Forestry Department. 


Power Development 





Licenses 


And California 


development on the 


Oreg., to be built by the 


Commission. A _ license 


ect of the Pacific Gas and Electric Co 
on the South Yuba River, Calif. 


United States Daily of Aug. 28. 


taken by the Commission: 


viously issued, 


year. 


tended to Feb. 1, 1932. 


part form was approved. The applica- 
tion of the East Bay Municipal Utility 


ect on Mokelumne River, Calif., was ap- 
proved. Crisp County, Ga., was au- 


its project on Flint River and to op- 

erate the portion now constructed. 
Application of Seafoam Mines Cor- 

poration, Idaho, for amendment to a 


Inland Power and Light Co. was au- 
thorized to modify the specifications re- 


ments of its project now under con- 
| struction on Lewis River, Wash. Trans- 
'fer of license covering the Oak Grove 
project in Oregon held by the Pacific 
Northwest Public Service Co. to the 
Portland General Electric Co. was au- 
thorized. 

The Commission authorized the can- 
'cellation of licenses covering three proj- 
ects which have been found impracticable 
| under existing conditions. Two of these 
consisted of developments proposed by 
the Southern Sierras Power Co. on small 
streams in southern California and the 
other contemplated a small development 
on Goose Creek, Colo., for which license 
had been issued to_Alice B. Humphreys. 

In connection with the propgsed con- 
struction of a new railroad line by the 
Western Pacific Railroad Co. from 
Keddie, Calif., to Klamath Falls, Oreg., 
the Commission approved the right of 
Way location across certain tracts of 
land within power site resepves, 





|ice Commission had before it an appli- 
‘cation for a certificate of public con- 
‘venience and necessity to construct and 
operate utility properties. This appli- 
cation was opposed by the Kansas City 
Gas Company, who were then serving 
the same territory proposed to be served 
by the applicant. The natural gas which 
the Kansas City Gas Company was dis- 
tributing was transported in interstate 
commerce on a similar basis as in the 
instant applications. In other words, the 
‘authorization of the proposed certificate 
would bring about a competitive situ- 
ation in Kansas City in the, distribution 
of natural gas. 


The Missouri Public Service Commis- 
sion authorized a certificate in that ap- 
|plication, among other reasons, on the 
ground that since it had no control over 
|the rates to be charged by the Kangas 
‘Natural Gas Company (quoting State ex 
rel. Barrett v. Kansas Natural Gas Com- 
|pany, supra) because the gas distributed 
by it was in interstate commerce, the 
public convenience and necessity required 
this additional service. I merely cite 
this case to show the vigilance of a State 
commission in protecting the public 
against a rate structure over which it 
had no direct jurisdiction by permitting 
a competitive situation where otherwise 


In Re Industrial Gas Comnanv, P. U.|they would have denied such an ao> | Gostaing TAtIO weeerseece 


R. 1929A 517, the Missouri Public Serv-| plication. 





Year 


Forest fire fighters during the Spring| 


perienced in the last 14 years, accerding 
|to records made public Aug. 25 by the} 


| Flory, in charge of fire control in North 


Records compiled by Mr. Flory show | 1931, promulgated Aug. 28 by the State 
the|a total of 2,784, forest fires during the | Insurance ; 
first six months of the year which|;Brown, show an average increase of 6| 
227,577 acres in 
| the 44 counties of the State providing for | 
the other two; fire production. In comparison with other 
difying | years in the 14-year period the number 
kansas | of fires this year has exceeded previous 


Effectiveness of fire control, accord- 

der struck from) ing to Mr. Flory, is shown by the fact 
on ee ee d| that twiceathe number of fires in 1930 as 
.| compared with 1926 resulted in less than 
In 1926 the damage 
lower | Was $817,983 from 1,399 fires, while this 


Results of the forest warden service 
Flory 
dissenting opinion! pointed out, by the fact that 10,067,763 
|acres were under protection in 1930, an 
f)increase of 2,460,000 acres since 1926. 
|The average fire in the spring season of 
|this year was held to 82 acres, while in 
|the 1926 season the average fire burned 


Losses due to forest fires in Delaware 
o far this year have been estimated at 
|$501,140 by the State Forester, W. S. 
A report has just been issued 
by Mr. Taber showing that there have 
!been 105 forest and grass fires in Dela- 
This number repre- 
sents only those reported and fought by 
volunteer fire companies cooperating with 


: In Oregon Approved 


Granted Also for 
Projects in South Dakota 


A license for a 283,000-horsepower 
Klamath River, 
California 
Oregon Power Co, was authorized at a 
recent meeting of the Fegeral Power 
was also au- 
thorized for a 2,40Q-horsepower develop- 
ment of the Dakota Power Co. on Rapid 
Creek, S. Dak., and another for a proj- 


A. statement on the granting ‘of li- 
censes was printed in full text in a 
ol- 


lowing is a summary of other action 


Amendments were authorized in con- 
nection with a number of licenses pre- 
The temporary license 
held by the Nigara Falls Power Co. 
for diversion of 275 second feet of water 
at Niagara Falls was extended for one} 
The time for beginning construc- 
tion under license held by the Northern 
Connecticut Power Co. for proposed proj- 
ect on the Connecticut River was ex- 
Application of 
!the Nevada Irrigation District, Calif, 
for amendment of its license to a minor- 


District for authorization to defer the, 
‘completion of a small part of its proj-| 


thorized to postpone the completion of | 


minor project form was approved. The} 


garding the reservoir clearing require- | 
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Radio 


Forest Fire Control Increased Rates High-power Radio 


_ Growing Problem. 


Proposed for Auto 


Liability Policies 
| 
| Massachusetts Commission 
| Sets Hearing on Planned 
Change in Compulsory In- 


surance Schedule 





t | 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Aug. 29. 
Rates for compulsory automobile lia- 
| bility insurance in Massachusetts for 


Commissioner, Merton L. 
| per cent. 

In a statement announcing the new 
rates, Mr. Brown called a public hearing 
to be held in the State House Sept. 8. 
The proposed schedule, hg said, is sub- 
| ject to any changes that niay be deemed 
‘advisable as a result of evidence pre- 
sented at the hearing and subsequent 
investigation. 

Mr. Brown revealed that the insurance 
companies writing this form of cover- 
age had requested him to fix a rate 
schedule which would represent an in- 
crease of more than 30 per cent over 
the 1930 rates for passenger cars and 
substantial increases for other types. 

Accidents Have Increased 

Supporting the increased rates, Mr. 
Brown disclosed that the number of ac- 
cidents involving personal injuries has 
increased each year since the compulsory 


'the number of individual claims has in- 
cgeased at a faster rate than accidents. 
|No change is made in the territorial 
classifications now existing. 


full text: 


1931 for policies of liability insurance 
under the compulsory insurance law is 
announced herewith. The proposed sched- 
‘ule is based upon the experience of the 
years 1927, 1928 and 1929. 

that the Commissioner is_ specifically 
charged with certain well-defined duties 
from which he has no alternative. 


Fixing of Rates Explained 


The law provides that the commis- | 


sion@r shall fix classifications of risks 
tablish premium charges which are ade- 


natory. The requirement that the rates 
shall be adequate means that they must 


to the insurance companies to pay all 
the just claims and necessary expenses 
and allow them a reasonable profit. The 
requirement that they be reasonable 
means that the rates must not be more 
than sufficient to produce enough reve- 
nue as above stated. The requirement 
that they shall be just and nondiscrimi- 
natory means that the rates must be 


between the different classes of risks as 
determined by the cost of the claims 
caused by them. 

The experience has clearly demon- 
strated that there is a wide difference 
in the aggregate amount of losses caused 
by different types of motor vehicles, and 
motor vehicles are accordingly classified 
according to their different types. 

The experience also plainly shows that 
motor vehicles principally garaged in 
certain cities or towns are involved in 


of claims by imsurance companies, than 
those garaged in other places. The es- 
tablishment of just and nondigcrimina- 
tory rates involves the ‘division of the 
Commonwealth into territories comprised 
of cities and towns producing the same 


that the cost of each claim is not charged 
to the city or town in which the acci- 
dent occurs, but to the city or town in 


which the car causing the accident is| 


principally garaged. 
Higher Auto Rate Asked 

The insurance companies requested 
that the commissioner fix a rate schedule 
for 1931 which would represent in the 
aggregate an increase of more than 30 
| per-cent over the 1930 rates for passen- 
|ger cars and substantial increases for 
|other types. 

The experience record of the various 
communities of the Commonwealth ap- 
pears at this time to require a revision 
of rates which if finally adopted repre- 
sents on the average an increase of 
about 6 per cent. In a few instances 
| the experience appears to justify a slight 
decrease in the rates proposed for 1931. 
It is to be regretted that further de- 
‘creases cannot be proposed on the ex- 
‘perience now available. The proposed 
|rates are lower than the 1930 rates in 
many municipalities outside of Massa- 
chusetts. In this connection the follow- 
jing illustrations may be given (light 
!cars, A; medium éars, B; heavy cars, C): 


| B 
| Boston®® ares 57 66 
| New York City .... 103 103 
| Philadelphia 73 91 
| St. pee eer nc 48 60 
} Jersey City ..... 57 72 
| Providence ...e40. 53 63 
Albany . e 68 87 
Buffalo 47 57 
63 





Schenectady 


*Prpposed for 1931. 

The Motor Vehicle Registry reports 
that in 1927 there were 31,872 accidents 
involving personal injuries reported to 
it by operators. In 1928, the number 
was 33,228, and in 1929, it was 34,814. 
The increased power of the newer cars 
|appears to be the cause of more serious 
|injuries, which accordingly result in an 
| increase in the amount of individual 
|claims. Similarly, there has been 
| steady increase in the number of claims. 
| There were 46,646 claims in 1927; 50,503 
|in 1928, and 61,100 claims in 1929, 
| A law passed this year provides for 


| [Continued on Page 10, Column $.] 





insurance law went into effect, and that | 


Mr. Brown’s announcement follows in 
=| 


A proposed rate schedule for the year | 


It should be thoroughly understood | 


which are fair and reasonable and es- | 


quate, reasonable, just, and nondiscrimi- | 


be sufficient te produce enough revenue | 


equitably adjusted and proportioned as | 


more accidents resulting in the payment | 


relative hazard or risk. It is to be noted | 






Power Development 


|Commission Dockets Hearings 
| For Petitions to Use Max- 
imum Allowance 


Infection Denied 


| . 
| A tentative calendar for applications 
| to broadcast with 50-kilowatt ower has 
| been issued by the Federal Radio Com-| 
mission. It follows in full text: ; 
The following calendar is for applica- | 
kw. power: 
SEPTEMBER 15 | 
WHAM, Stromberg-Carlsen Telephone & | 
Manufacturing Co., Rochester, N. Y., con- 
struction permit. 
; WBZ (shares WBZA), Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co., Boston, Mass., | 
modification of construction permit. 
WOR, Bamberger Broadcasting Service, 
Inc., Newark, N. J., construction permit. 
|_ WJZ, Radio Corporation of America, New | tion brought under 


Barber Shop Said Not to 
Constitute Valid Basis for 
Insurance Claimed 


| tions for 50 


i é 4 the double _in- 
| York City, construction permit. |demnity clause of a life insurance policy 

SEPTEMBER 22 for death caused by streptococcic infec- 
WWJ, The Evening News Assn., Detroit,| tion resulting from a facial skin abra- 
| Mich., construction permit. |sion. The case was The Lincoln National 


APS WRVA, Larus & Bro. Co., Inc., Richmond, | Life Insurance Co., appellant v. Erick- 
Va., construction permit. | son. 


| WHAS, The Courier-Journal Co. and The | i 7 
| Louisville Times Co., Louisville, Ky. con-| _ The double indemnity clause covered 
| struction permit. |death caused by “bodily injury, effected 
WCAU, Universal Broadcasting Co., Phil-| directly through exterpal, violent and 
, adelphia, Pa., construction permit. jaccidental means * * * 
SEPTEMBER 29 |and independently of all other causes,” 
WAPI (shares KVOO), Alabama Poly-| the opinion explained. 
technic Institute, University of Alabama Disti . N 
and Alabama College, Birmingham, Ala., | istinction Noted 
construction permit. . | 
WSM, National Life and Accident Insur-| tended to show that the deceased had 
ance Co., Nashville, Tenn., construction! been shaved in a barber shop. Later 
permit. 
WSB, Atlanta Journal Co., Atlanta, Ga., | 
nstruction permit. 
/BT, Station WBT, Inc., 





and within a week he had died from 
septicaemia due to streptococcic infec- 
tion. 


leo 
Charlotte, N. 
} 


C., construction permit. , ‘ 

KVOO (shares WAPI), Southwestern! The Circuit Court of Appeals stated 
Sates Corp., Tulsa, Okla., construction| that a distinction should be made be- 
permit. ; ; |tween an accidental result and the re- 
; WREC, WREC, Iney Memphis, Tenn.,/sujt of an accidental cause or means. 


construction permit. 
OCTOBER 6 
WCFL, Chicago Federation of Labor, Chi- 
cago, Ill., construction permit. 


WHO-WOC, Central Broadcasting Co,, | Means. . Le 
| Des Moines, Iowa, construction permit. In the case at bar,” the opinion de- 


KTNT, Nérman C. Baker, Muscatin, Iowa, | clared, “the deceased was insured, not 
construction permit. _ : | against accidental results of intended 
KYW-KFKX, Westinghouse Electric & |means, but against death resulting from 
enutactering Co., Chicago, Ill., modified | 4 bodily injury effected directly through 
mo i ate |}external, violent and accidental means. 
| nmi ae” Inc., Chicago, Ill, con- | i may be proper enough, loosely to 
| WTMJ, The Journal Company, Milwau- | Speak of the death as an accidental one; 
kee, Wis., construction permit. | but the evidence, in our judgment, fails 
WGN, The Tribune Company, Chicago, | to show a death resulting from a bodily 
| Ill, construction permit. |injury, effected directly by accidental 
WBBM aoe ee The oa Com- | means.” 
| pany, Inc., icago, I1]., construction permit. | * . 
WCCO, Northwestern Broadcasting Co., | Infection Not Included 
| Minneapolis, Minn., construction permit. | It was further held that there was 


OCTOBER 13 | nothing in the policy or in the surround- 
‘ Fifth Zone |ing curcumstances to indicate that the 
| _ KGO, National Broadcasting Co., Inc., San| words “bodily injury” were intended to 
| Francisco, Calif., construction permit. .. {include streptococcic infection. 
ona rote Los Angeles, Calif../ Another point made by the court was 
FEC: Don Lee, Inc:. Sak Siancico, | that the plaintiff’s case was based on a 
| Calif., construction permit. | Series of presumptions: First, that the 
KOA, National Broadcasting Co., Inc.,| abrasion on the face of the deceased was 
| Denver, Colo., construction permit. |received in a barber shop; second, that 


. = ———, _ accidentally comets 
Pittsburgh Arranges ine ts:ber shop ty some instrument in 
For Safety Congress 


|The death of the insured,\it was held, 
| was not proved to be causéd: by bodily 
|injury effected directly by accidental 


| the barber shop by some instrument in- 
fected with streptococci, and fourth, that 
| when the deceased went into the barber 


fection. 


| 
! 


‘Rear ‘Admiral Byrd to ‘Be 


| 


| One of 350 Speakers on| 
| Program in October 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
| Harrisburg, Aug. 29. 


Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd will 
head a list & 350 speakers at the nine- 
teenth safety congress and exposition 
to be held in Pittsburgh by the National 
Safety Council, starting Sept. 29, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the State 
Publicity Department. One day of the 
safety congress will be known as “Penn- 
sylvania Day,” it was revealed, in ac- 








less permits granted and denied and 
set for hearing by the Federal Radio 
Commission as well as new petitions 
have just been announced as follows: 

Applications granted: 

KJK, Radiomarine Corp. of America, King 
Covec, Ikatan, Zachar Bay, Alaska, granted 
license, coastal; calling 500 ke., working 
425 kce., point-to-point frequency calling and 
working MPS Kodiak, 268 kc., calling and 
é warking WZF, Squaw Harbor, 252 kc.; 
cordance with a suggestion by the State oanike and working, other stations in same 
Secretary of Labor and Industry, Peter | vicinity, 222 ke. 200 w., Al and A2 emis- 
Glick. The announcement follows in full | § 
text: 

“Pennsylvania Day” will be observed 
| Friday, Oct. 3, during the convention 
| week of the National Safety Council, 
| which opens in Pittsburgh Sept. 29. One 
|day is to be devoted to safety work in 
{Pennsylvania at the suggestion of Peter 
| Glick, secretary of the Department of 
| Labor and Industry. The convention is 
| expected to be the largest in the history 
{of the National Council, known as the 
{nineteenth safety congress and exposi- 
| tion. The Department of Labor and | 
Industry, which has been alert in the en- 
forcement of safety regulations in indus- 
try, will have an important part in the 
convention. 
| More than 300 industrial, business and 
civic leaders in western Pennsylvania are 
laying plans for the year’s greatest gath- 
ering in the interest of accident preven- 
|tion. The program of safety education 
|arranged by Pennsylvanians will in a 
larg measure localize the national con- 
| vention, which already has an assured 
attendance of 7,000 delegates from all 
parts of the United States and from for- 
|eign countries. 
|, Heading a list of 350 speakers during: mit to move transmitter from 1370 Krameri 
|the week will be Rear AdmiralRichard Streef to a location to be determined (Den- 
'E. Byrd, conqueror of the North and, ver); install 50 kw. equipment and _ in- 

South Poles, who will make his first| crease power from 12% kw. to 50 kw.; 

scheduled address on Wednesday eve- one Se use portable for most desirable 
/ ning, Oct. 1. He will show his prsonal | WIZ. Radio Corporation of America, New 

motion pictures in connection with an} yee City, asks yo construction permit 
| address which he has prepared especially | to install new 50 kw. equipment. 
|for this occasion and which will not be WSFA, Montgomery Broadcasting Co., 
| duplicated elsewhere during a nation-|Inc., Montgomery, Ala., asks for modifica- 
wide tour he will make following the | 
| convention. 
Rear Admiral Byrd also has been 
asked to make an address for 70,000 
school children in Pitt stadium during a 
memorial service to children killed in| of license to change frequency from 890 
| accidents. ; to 1,130. ke.; increase night power from 
T. Whiter, vice president of the | 250 to 500 w., and change hours of opera- 
| Penneylvanis, Railroad, is general chair- | ear soem sharing with WGST to un- 
|man of the Pittsburgh committee on ar- | /!mited. , ; 
|rangements for the convention and its|¢ WaS Gsormy, 7. Barnes. Inc. Columbie 
jallied activities. The personnel of the! to increase night power from 500 to 1,000 w. 
| committee working under him totals 285| KOY, Neilsen Radio & Sporting Goods 
men and women. Co., Phoenix, Ariz., asks for modification 


ion. 
KGRP, W. W. Eichler, San Diego, Calif., 
granted temporary authority to operate 
on 5,525 ke., working 5,555 and 8,290 kc., 
75 w. 

Applications denied: 


WJAY, Cleveland Radio Broadcasting 
Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, requested authority 
|to operate until 10:30 on evening of Aug. 
30, 1930. 

Set for Hearing: 

Atlantic Broadcasting Corp., New York 
City, asks for construction permit, 2,778 
ke., 500 w., unlimited time. 

Globe Wireless, Ltd., Cypress, Calif., asks 
for construction permit, frequencies 165, 
174, 181, 184, 3,298, 4,575, 5,325, 5,855, 7,385, 
7,025, 15,010 18,140, 19,260, 20,540 kc., 
kw., unlimited time. Same company, Islan 


| 





mit, frequencies 3,274, 3,324, 4,725, 5,235, 
6,905, 7,640, 10,050, 15,700, 18,580, 19,940 
ke., 10 kw., unlimited time. 

KGQ, Olympic Radio Co., Hoquiam, 
Wash., asks for construction permit for 


to 7 p. m. daily. 

WBBM-WJBT, Atlass Co., Inc., Chicago, 
Ill., asks for construction permit to change 
equipment and increase power from 25 kw. 
to 50 kw. 


KOA, National Broadcasting Co., 





ited. 





merce, Macon, Ga., asks for modification 

















(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


‘Facial Wound Received in) 


exclusively | 


The evidence, according to the court, | 


a small cut on his chin became infected | 


= | asks for construction permit to make cer- 


of Oahu, T. H., asks for construction per- | 
phone set, 2,320 kce., 100 w., operate 7 a. m. 
| 


Inc., | 
Denver, Colo., asks for construction per- | 


tion of license to increase day power from | Francis 7 
500 to 1,000 w., and change hours of op-*|casting Co., Browning, Ill, asks for con- 
eration from sharing with WODX to unlim- | 


| KMLB, J 
| for modificatio 





| 





Insurance 


Plens to Be H , Double Indemnity ™ ichigan Rules 
| a eard | 
ONES" For Death From 





\Commissions to Salesmen on 
Own Policies Are 
| Restricted 





State of Michigan: 

Lansing, Aug. 29. 
; Before a commission may be paid to a 
| life’ insurance agent in Michigan for 
| Policies placed on his own life or the lives 
| of relatives, employer or business part- 
ners, the agent must have paid for $10,- 
000 insurance covering four or more other 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 29.—The United | Michigan residents, according to a rul- 
; States Circujt Court of Appeals for the! ing issued Aug. 23 by the State Commis- 
Eighth Circuit has recently reversed a|Sioner of Insurance, C. D. Livingston. 
= of the District Court of the The ruling follows in full text: 

| United States for the District of Minne- | ‘ 

|sota in favor of the plaintiff in an ac-|the attention of this Department, it is 


In view of certaih practices coming to 


| deemed necessary to rule that on and 
jafter the receipt of this communication 
|no life insurance company operating in 
| this State shall pay to an agent, solici- 
|tor or any other person authorized to 
| represent it in Michigan any commission 
}or other compensation for insurance 
placed covering his life or that of his em- 
| ployer, partner in business, or relatives, 
| unless there shall have been previously 
procured and paid for insurance amount- 
ing to at least $10,000 covering no less 


tioned and who are residents of Mich- 
| igan. 





| 


New Ontario Act Regulates 
Motorist Responsibility 


Licenses and vehicle permits will be re- 
|voked under a new highway traffic amend- 
; ment act of Ontario as a penalty to hit- 
and-run drivers, speeders and drunken 
; and reckless drivers unless proof of fu- 
ture financjal responsibility is shown, 
according to information to the De- 
partment of Commerce from the Consul 
at Toronto, C. M. Ravndal, made public 





Aug. 29. The act becomes effective Sept. | 


1, according to the statement, which 
follows in full text: 

The act includes those who drive with- 
out licenses and who commit any criminal 
offense involving use of a motor vehicle. 


; the courts against them. 

| According to a brief analysis of the 
act by the Canadian Automobile Under- 
writers Association of Toronto, under a 
reciprocal agreement with other Prov- 
inces and States of the United States any 


committed outside of Ontario will be re- 
ported to the Registrar of Motor Vehicles 
of Ontario, who may then require proof 
of financial responsibility. 

_Proof of financial responsibility may be 
given by the filing of a policy of an 


surety company; filing of a bond by two 
sureties approved by the county judge; 
deposit of securities to the amount of 
$11,000. When proof of financial respon- 





| shop he was free froth streptococcic in-| sibility has been required such must be 


continued for three years. 





Decisions on Radio Applications 
Reached by Federal Commission 





Applications for broadcast and wire-| of license to change frequency from 1,390 


to 940 ke. 


Wis., asks for modification of license to 
change frequency from 1,410 to 620 ke.; in- 
crease hours of operation from shagpg 
; with KFLV to 12 to 14 hours daily. 
KECA, Pacific Development Radio Co., 
|Los Angeles, Calif., asks for construction 
| permit to change location of transmission 
and install new 5-kw. equipment. 

WHBY, St. Norbert College, Green Bay, 
Wis., asks for construction permit to in- 
stall new equipment, change frequency 
from 1,200 to 1,260 ke., and increase power 
from 100 to 1,000 w. 

KFVB, Los Angeles Broadcasting Co., 
Culver City, Calif., asks for construction 
| permit to install new 1-kw. equipment, 
change frequency from 1,000 to 860 ke. and 
increase power from 250 to 1,000 w. 

KLPM, John B. Colley, Minot, N. Dak., 
} asks for construction permit to install new 
equipment, 500 w., maximum composite 
|transmitter; change frequency from 1,420 
|to 1,240 ke., and increase power from 100 
}to 500 w. 
| WQAM, Miami Broadcasting Co., Miami, 
Fla., asks for construction permit to move 
| main studio locally in Miami; change equip- 
|}ment and increase daytime power from 1 
|kw. to 2% kw. day and 1 kw. night. 
KGKL, KGKL, Inc., San Angelo, 





Tex., 


tain changes in transmitter and increase 
power from 100 to 250 w. 

WPTF, Durham Life Insurance Co., 
Raleigh, N. C., asks for construction per- 
mit to change transmitter location; change 


|equipment and increase power from 1 kw.’ 


|to 5 kw. 

KBTM, W.'J. Beard’s Temple of Music, 
| Paragould, Ark., asks for construction per- 
| mit to install new equipment; change fre- 
}quency from 1,200 ke. to 990 ke. and in- 
; crease power from 100 to 500 w. 

Salina Broadcasting Co., Salina, Kans., 
|}asks for construction permit, 1,500 ke., 100 


w., day time. 
KWCR, Harry F. Paar, Cedar Rapids, 
|Iowa, asks for construction permit to 


; change equipment, increase in day power 
|from 100 to 250 w. 

Cleveland Radio Broadcasting Corp., Day- 
jton, Ohio, asks for construction permit, 
1,310 ke., 100 w., unlimited time. 

The Starr Piano Co., Richmond, Ind., 
|asks for construction permit, 1,120 ke., 500 
|w., unlimited time. 

Walton, Central Illinois Broad- 
struction permit, 1,370 ke., 15 w., day time. 

A. W. Lytle, New Rockford, N. Dak., asks 


WMAZ, Macon Junior Chamber of Com- |for construction permit, 1,320 ke. 7% w., 


4 to 6 hours daily operation. 
C. Liner, Monroe, La., asks 
n of license to increase hours 
of operation from day time to unlimited. 

Broadcasting applications: 

WCDA, Italian Educational Broadcasting 
Company, 138 Pine Street, Cliffside Park, 
N. J., construction permit to install new 
equipment and increase power from 250 
w. to 1 kw. on 1,350 ke, 

WRBQ, J. Pat Scully, Leland Highway, 








! Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 





| than four persons other than those men- | 








driving offense by an Ontario motorist ! 


authorized insurance company; filing of | g; : : 
2 tant at ou pakeieel sucemins or | scovered to be inadequate. An evil of 


The licenses and permits will be takén j 
from the holder until he can prove his | 
financial responsibility. This applies also | 
to those who have not paid judgment of |. 
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Schools Devel 
‘SCNOOIS 
On Agent’s Pay : ee 


Extension Study 
~ By Use of Radio 


Broadcasting Found to Be 
Particularly Advanta- 


geous in Making Courses 
Available to Adults 








Declaring that “radio is the greatest 


|/medium of education that has come to 


our notice,” the specialist in adult educa- 


{tion, L. R. Alderman, stated orally at 


the United States Office of Education 


| Aug. 29 that its widest influence will be 


upon adults. 
Education by radio is more readily 


adapted to adults at home in evenings 
than to adolescents in school and subject 
to variations of age and methods of in- 
struction, the specialist said. 


Accepted by numerous educators as a 


|very important medium of extending 


their services, 45 colleges and universi- 
ties in the United States have estab- 
lished extension courses in which instruc- 
tion is gjven by radio, Mr. Alderman ex- 
plained. 

There are 77 colleges and universities 
which have established broadcasting sta- 
tions of their own, and although some- 
thing like 20 of these are not operating 
at present, they are equipped to diffuse 
information of an educational and civic 
character. Approximately 80 other in- 
stitutions of higher learning, Mr. Alder- 
man pointed out, broadcast matter over 
commercial stations. 


Inquiry Stimulated 


Whether the programs be conducted 
under the auspices of colleges and uni- 
versities in their extension courses or as 
a part of their general educational pro- 
grams, or whether they come from spe- 
cialists in the various professions, Mr. 
Alderman explained, they are of inesti- 
mable value in stimulating inquiry as 
— as in spreading valuable informa- 
ion. 

Banking, commerce, aviation, market- ' 
ing, trade, law, music, art, and the vari- 


/ous branches of industry and science are 


jdiscussed from time to time, and in this 








| Mississippi City (near Gulfport), 


| 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R. Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry. Chicago & Alton R. R. 
uly 7 Months Jul 7 Months Jul , 7 Months 
1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 
Freight revenue ...+++++++ 9,715,457 12,171,211 66,091,016 76,689,455) 1,317,147 1,662,547 9,295,261 11,093,096] 1,615,595 1,687,388 10,325,258 11,435,547 
| Passenger revenue ..-+++-- 1,219,178 1,580,657 7,621,705 9,790,450/ 198,588 265,112 1,565,825 1,920,116) 360,892 445,880 2,654,115 3,196,692 
Total oper. rev....++--++++ 12,212,556 15,533,000 82,073,729 96,415,124| 1,652,487 2,398,143 11,919,841 14,549,964) 2,183,633 2,720,265 14,498,763 16,672,025 
| Maintenance of way...--+- 2,250,099 3,204,685 13,681,797 15,997,967| 193,301 309,376 1,541,243 =1,840,783| 345,676 323,379 1,930,879 1,807,581 
Maintenance of equipment.. 2,251,711 2,625,675 16,962,588 18,133,100| 376,836 425,567 2,714,734 2,997,484] 405,420 440,531 3,466,460 3,636,357 
Transportation expenses... 4,379,186 5,062,096 31,640,985 35,007,389) 671,848 748,738 6,019,272 5,445,109 798,977 880,795 5,583,329 6,133,940 
| Total expenses incl. other... 9,575,349 11,749,299 67,497,522 74,527,054! 1,410,709 1,655,512 10,417,090 11,470,841) 1,699,116 1,795,789 12,128,351 12,650,507 
|Net from railroad......«-. 2,637,207 3,783,701 14,576,207 21,888,070 241,778 742,631 1,502,751 3,079,125; 484,51% 924,476 2,370,412 4,021,518 
TAXES oscccceccccsseveces 828,000 821,000 5,640,000 5,413,040 150,000 145,000 900,000 895,000 113,510 114,726 794,932 774,211 
| Uncollectibie ry. rev. etc. .. 537 391 11,472 4,873 60 192 4,221 © 6,711 253 1,059 1,540 3,944 
[Net after taxes, etc-...--- 1,808,670 2,962,310 8,924,735 16,470,157| 91,718 596,839 598,530 2,177,412| 370,754 808,691 1,573,940 3,243,363 | 
| Net after rents.....+e++es 1,401,638 2,405,606 6,361,045 13,033,170 *79,529 448,157 %525,701 1,130,379 144,263 610,666 247,455 2,014,721 
| Aver. miles operated....+-. 11,335.04 11,247.09 = 11,300.75 = 11,249.17 946.24 946.24 946.24 94624; 1,028.49 1,028.49 1,028.49 1,028.49 
‘ 78.4 75.6 82.2 77.8 ~s 69.0 87.4 78.8 77.8 66.0 83.7 
*Deficit. 


| Way persons interested in special fields, 
|are kept abreast of the times, and are 


acquainted with the trends within their 
own vocations, Mr. Alderman pointed out. 

Radio is affecting the traditional sys- 
tems in college and university training,» 
the specialist declared, and with its in- 
troduction, and especially since 45 col- 
leges have set up extension courses by 
radio, old methods of pedagogy have been 


the old college lecture system was the 
fact that at. the end of the term, after 


|the student closed his books and ceased 


to listen to the professor lecture, his in- 
terest in the subject stopped, it was 
said. 
Self-reliance Developed 

Mr. Alderman said that education by 
radio has introduced greater initiative 
and self-reliance in the student listener 
or adult auditor, and after a short dis- 
cussion by the instructor, in which the 
course is opened ahd the subject out- 
lined, he is assigned to read appropriate 
books. Depending more upon himself, 


‘the student by radio gets bette - 
WHBL, Press Publishing Co., Sheboygan, | s yh 


quainted with sources and learns to have 


|greater appreciation of books, on which 


he depends more than on the lectures, it 
was explained. 


In the State of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Alderman said, belongs the credit of hav- 
ing operated and launched the first radio 
course given in college work. This was 
done by the university extension of the 
State Department of Education. The 
broadcasting of educational lectures as 
a part of a college course began in 1923 
with three students eprolled. The course . 
was in household Teoutinent. Since 
then, — Alderman stated, in the 29 
Subsequent courses given, 7,500 
have been enrolled. . “oer 

Extension courses by radio have ad- 
vantages in their simplicity, Mr. Alder- 
man said. The whole procedure for en- 
rollment is made as simple as possible, 
Those who desire a certificate and per- 
sonal correction of papers apply for en- 
rollment blanks. When the blank is re- 
turned to the institution conducting the 
course, together with a small fee, liter- 
ature supplementing what is given over 
the radio is then sent to the student. 


Examination Is Given 


Lectures are usually brief, an 
once or twice a week, The Bn | after 
listening to the lecture and reading the 
instructions, prepares his lesson er thesis 
and sends it to the instructor, who grades 
and returns it. At the end of a 


scribed number of lessons an - 

tion is mailed to. the student. oe 
Aside from the formal exten: 

sion 

courses now well established as a part 


of higher education, 
ities of rendering inc 
joreign-speaking mo 
omes and not cultivating conta i 
American life and onstonnet Mr. Aldo 
man declared. Unlike their husbands 
and sons who through outside associa- 
tion adjust themselves to the changed 
environment many mothers, through re- 
maining close at home, have adjusted ¢ 
themselves scarcely at all, he pointed 


radio has possibil- 
alculable benefits to 
thers shut in their 


out. With the radio, these foreign women 


cease to be isolated, have contacts with 
the English language daily, lea 
customs and habits P = 
and enjoy the same 
husbands, sons, an 
explained. 
POP LPL LLL LLL EO acy 
Greenville, Miss., modification of 
tion permit to indefinitely extend tine an 
tonstruction permit issued Feb. 11,-1930. 
F. L. Smith, Florence Broadcasting Com- 
pony, Uisvenen, * construction permit 
a new station t 
100 w., and unlimited Soin” une: San. 
WNAD, University of Oklah. 
man, Okla., modification of consent 
permit to make changes in equipment on 
construction permit issued June 24 1930, 
WGCM~=.Great Southern Land Company, 
Miss., cone 
S in equip- 


nd Joshua A. Trotti, 


interests of their 
d daughters it was 


struction permit to make change 
ment. 

Robert J. Boudreau a 
Lake Charles, La., construction permit to 


erect a new station to use 1 
and unlimited hours. 000 Ke. 5 kway 


WLS, Agricultural Broadcasti 
Dixie Highway, near Crete, IIl., I 
tion of construction permit to extend times 
on construction permit to Nov. 6, 1980 (con. 
struction permit issued Oct, 19, 1929). 

WIAS, Morris W. Poling and James F, 
Poling, Poling Electrie Co., Ottumwa, Iowa, 
modification of construction permit to 


tend time on construction permit to 5 


Co 


75.9 (27, 1930 (construction permit issued 


} 12, 1930), 


\ 


of the Americans, # 
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Application Date 


Of New Rates on 
Grain Postponed 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Decision of I. C. C. Pre-| 


Schedules on Grains and 
Products in West 





Phe Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just postponed from Oct. 1, 1930, | 
to Jan. 1, 1931, the effective date of its’ 
order revising the Nation’s grain rate| 

ucture. 2 
The postponement of the effective date 
was made at the request of western car- 
riers, which declared that it would be! 
physically impossible to compile the new) 
grain schedules before the first of next 
yThe Commission’s ace in the case} 

scribed a generally lower 
Tases on grains and grain products 
within the western district .nd for ex- 
mee Effect of Revision 
The rate revision will involve a reduc- ; 
tion of $15,000,000 in the revenues of the 
carriers in the western district, in the 

opinion of Commissioner Thomas F. 

Woodlock, who wrote a separate opinion 

concurring in part with the majority re- 

rt. The general effect of the revision | 
is to make one rate applicable on both 
wheat and coarse grains and their direct 

roducts, such as flour and meal, for 

th domestic and export shipment, made | 
exclusively on the rate-break basis 
through primary markets from which 
there are proportional rates, with the 
consequent elimination from such mar- 
kets, on shipments stopped there, of 
transit balances less than the propor- 
tional rates, the report said. | 

The prescribed rates represented on) 
the whole substantial reductions on both 
wheat and coarse grains. Some of the 
wheat rates from North Dakota were 
increased. Coarse-grain rates from 

North Dakota and Minnesota were in- 

creased, from Iowa and Missouri both in-; 

creased and reduced, and from South 

Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas, substan- 

tially reduced. ; 7 

Substantial reductions were made in 
the flat rates to the primary markets, to; 
the Gulf ports (on both domestic and 
export shipments), and in the South- 
‘west, the Intermountain region and the 
Pacific Northwest. . 

Substantial. changes, mainly reduc- 
tions, also were made in the proportional 
rates from the Missouri River markets 
to Minneapolis, Duluth, Chicago and St. 

Louis, from Minneapolis to Duluth and | 

Chicago, and from Missouri and Missis- 

sippi River markets to the Southwest 

and the Mississippi Valley, including 

Memphis and New Orleans; also in the 

export rates from the Missouri River. 

Chicago, and St. Louis to eastern and | 

Gulf ports, according to the decision. | 


Dry Act Enforcement | 
Said to Be Improving 








Mr. Youngquist Declares 
States Should Assist Fed- 
eral Officers 





[Continued from Page 2.) 
crime, to compel honesty in public office, 
and to secure the safety and welfare of 
the public. The Federal and the State 
governments have each their own stat- 
utes and independent organizations for 
their administration; but we are all! 
citizens of one nation, and crime is our 
common enemy. . " 

But the law-enforcing agencies of 
Government, even when manned by 
earnest. and comfretent men, are not | 
much more than the framework in an 
organization of the kind required in the 
effective accomplishment of the work 
of.enforcement. It has been, and will 
continue to be, the rule of the Bureau 
of Prohibition to enlist the aid of busi- 
ness and other legitimate interests. 

Many of them are performing valua- 

le service. The transportation facilities 
furnished by the railroads, so necessary 
to our existence, have been abused by 
the shipment by freight and otherwise 
of illicit liquor bearing false labels. Sev- 
eral years ago conferences between offi- | 
tials of the railroads and the Govern-| 
ment resulted in a method of inspection 
and control which has greatly reduced 
t': unlawful transportation of liquor. 
Information gathered by employes of the 
railroad: companies and transmitted to 
the administrators has resulted not only 
in the seizure of great quantities of 
liquor but in some cases has given leads 
to gigantic conspiracies which, followed 
out by the special agents of the Bu- 
reau, have brought about the prosecution 


and conviction of the leaders of the 
nspiracy. : 
“The Prohibition Administrators have 


also sought, and in most cases secured, 
the cooperation of the real estate boards 
in the larger cities. The Federal law 
and many of the State laws provide for 
the closing of any building or other 
structure where intoxicating liquor is 
manufactured, sold oz kept in violation 
of law. ke 

Naturally, property owners wish to 
protect their premises from the penalty 
of the statute, and the Bureau is inter- 
ested in preventing violations. Accord- 
ingly, it is common practice for the Ad- 
ministrator, when he learns that a tenant 
is violating the law, and he believes that 
the owner is ignorant of it and has not 
been negligent in failing to ascertain the 
fact, notifies the owner in order that he 
may put a stop to the illicit traffic and 
evict the tenant. Of course it is the 
ta.siness of the owner to know what his 
property is being used for; but the Ad- 
ministrators, although they are under no 
legal obligation to do so, will, so far as 
is consistent with the effective enforce- 
ment of law, cooperate with the owner 
who tries in good faith to see that his 
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Railroads 


| 000 of first and refunding mortgage 4% 
| per cent gold bonds, series C, has been ; 


;Mortgage dated Aug. 1, 1921, to 


f “edt 
|\may be issued under the mortgage in 
respect of equipment acquired subject 





Louisville & Nashville Road Given Air Traffie Rules Majority of Harness Plants 
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’ Postal Service 


Right to Issue Mortgage Bonds Given First Trial. 


I. C. C. Authorizes Authentication and Delivery of $17,- 
311,000 Securities Which. Are to Be Held by Com- 
pany Until Market Is Favorable for Sale 


and delivery of not exceeding $17,311,- 


| 


granted by the Interstate Commerce | 
Commission to the Louisville & Nash- | 
ville Railroad, it was announced in de-| 


| tail Aug. 29 by report and order in Fi- jing mortgage dated Aug. 1, 1921, and | fe at this year’s National Air Races, be-| 


nance Docket No. 8364. The Commis- | 
sion’s report follows in full text: | 
The applicant shows that between Jan. 
1 and Dec, 31, 1929, it expended from | 
income or other monys in its treasury | 
$6,233,538.71 net for additions and bet- | 
terments to road, and $7,393,080.10 gross | 
for owned equipment, and that it credited | 
to equipment account during the same) 
period $2,290,754.33 for retirements, in-' 


level of|cluding retirements of trust equipment,| applicant on Oct. 1, 1939, or on any in- 


making a net increase of $11,335,864.48 | 
in its investment in road equipment. | 
The applicant further shows that dur- | 
ing the same period it expended in re-| 
tiring equipment-trust certificates $2,-| 
258,900 and for additions and _ better- | 
ments to trust equipment $12,042.94, no | 
part of which has been capitalized, and | 
$3,000 in acquiring for  sinking-fund 
purposes bonds in an equal principal | 
amount secured by the general mort- | 
gage of the Newport & Cincinnati Bridge | 
Company to the Farmers’ Loan & Trust| 
Company, trustee, dated July 1, 1895. 
It is also shown that between Jan. 1, | 
1929, and Apr. 1, 1930, the applicant ex- | 
pended $4,567,000 in retiring at ma- | 
turity bonds in an equal face amount, 
secured by a mortgage of the New Or-| 
leans, Mobile & Texas Railroad Com- 
pany to the Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
Company, trustee, dated May 8, 1880, 
and $838,000 in retiring at maturity an 
equal face amount of bonds secured by 
a mortgage from the applicant to the 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company, trus- 
tee, dated Oct. 5, 1881, these two lots 
of bonds being respectively known as 
the New Orleans & Mobile division first- 
mortgage bonds and New Orleans & 
Mobile division second-mortgage bonds, 
making the total expenditures  sub- 
mitted $19,014,807.42. 


Applicant Is Limited 


In Reimbursement Amount 
Under the provisions of section 7 of 
article 3 of the first and wereeeies | 
the | 
United States Trust Company of New| 
York ,trustee, the applicant is entitled 
to have authenticated and delivered to 
it bonds in an aggregate principal 
amount equal to the expenditures made 
on road, but is limited in such reim- 
bursement to 80 per cent of the gross 
expenditures made for equipment. 

It is proposed to procure the authenti- 
cation and delivery of bonds in respect 
of $6,070,132.50 of expenditures made for 
road and 80 per cent of the gross ex- 
penditures made for owned equipment. 
As 80 per cent of the gross expenditures 
made in 1929 for equipment is $5,833,- 
550.79, the total. amount of bonds that 
may be issued under the provisions of 
the mortgage in reimbursement of the 
expenditures for road and equipment 
during 1929 submitted by the applicant 
to support the proposed issue is $11,- 
903,683.29. 

Section 7 also provides that no bonds | 


to any car or equipmnt trust or other | 
lien securing the purchase price thereof, 
eiher pending or after the payment of 
such purchase price, so that, while ex- 
penditures for this purpose are cap- 
italizable, first and refunding mortgage 
onds may not be issued against them. 
The $3,000 of general-mortgage bonds 
of the Newport & Cincinnati Bridge 
Company, the $4,567,000 of New Orleans 
& Mobile division first-mortgage bonds, 
and the $838,000 of New Orleans & Mo- 
bile division second-mortgage bonds in- 
cluded in the support of the proposed 
bond issue form part of the applicant’s | 
prior debt as defined in the mortgage. 
These bonds have been or will be deliv- 
ered to the trustee of the first and re-| 
funding mortgage and under the provi- 
sions of section 6 of article 3 of the) 
mortgage the applicant is entitled to 
have authenticated and delivered like 
principal amounts of first and refunding | 
mortgage bonds. 

Including the expenditures made in| 
acquiring these bonds, the total amount 
of expenditures in respect of which 
bonds would be authenticated and deliv- 
ered under the mortgage is $17,311,- 
683.29. The total amount of expendi- 
tures submitted as shown above, is $19,- 
014,807.42, and the applicant represents 
that there remains uncapitalized from 
expenditures made prior to Jan. 1, 1929, 
a total of $15,102,676.33. 

While we have not yet concluded our 
examination of the expenditures sub- 
mitted with the instant application, it 
would appear that such expenditures, to- 
Rpeanaa te diisakemede ae a a 


American Air Lines 


Lead in Mail Service, 





Passenger Transportation Im- 


portant in Europe 


Comparison of air transportation in| 
the United States and Europe at first | 
glance indicates that this country “lags 
woefully behind,” but this conclusion is 
“as far from being the truth as to say 
that white is black,” according to a) 
report in official files of the Post Office 
Department. 

The reason for such a conclusion may 
be found in ‘he fact that European lines 
are devoted almost exclusively to trans- 
ortation of passengers, while American 
ines do by far the greater part of their | 
business in dispateh of mails, the report | 
states. 

“The United States steps into undis- 
puted leadership by a wide margin when 
transportation of mail, express, and 
freight is considered,” accordin 
report. 








7 ’ July 
property is used only for lawful pur-| More than 5,000,000 pounds of air mail | : 
es. F : : are carried annually S planes in the | seatae SOTERED osesnveere 1 ——. 
Other industries and business interests | United States postal service, according | },288enger revenue ........ '307°783 
have given their help, resulting in benefit !to official Department records, flying a Total oper. rev......++++++ 2.589439 
to themselves as well as to effectiveness | total of more than 10,000,000 miles. | Maintenance of way....... "630.142 
in enforcement. ——————ooooreeeeeeeeEeEeEeEeeeeees Maintenance of equipment. . 446.637 
Valuable aid not only in the actual) Federal, State and local governments, | 7ransportation expenses... 925944 
work of enforcement, but also in stimu-| augmented by the helpful activities of | Total expenses incl. other... 9 935’59¢ 
lating the spirit of obedience to the law| business interests and the support of | Net from railroad......... "553,843 
*has been given by civic and other or-|men and women—some of them honestly | TAXCS ..+..+.++eeeeereeee 303,551 
nizations throughout the country and | seeking at the same time amendment or | Uncollectible ry. rev., etc... 8 
e individuals in untold numbers. _ repeal—who still place obedience to ex- Net after taxes, etc....... 250,284 
Experience and observation convince | isting law above their personal desires | Net after rents..... soeeee 140,722 
me that the enforcement of the prohibi-/| and speculations in political science, will | Aver. aniles operated....... 2,539.36 
tion laws of the country is becoming | work a great improvement in the entire | Operating ratio......... 78.6 


more effective. The continued efforts of 





situation, 


\¢hartered, leased, or rented, wholly or| 


;}further benefits beginning Jan. 1 


g to the | 


tures from prior applications which may 
be properly capltalizabie, afford support | 
for the proposed issue of bonds. 

The proposed series C bonds will be 
drawn down under and pursuant to, and | 
will be secured by, the first and refund- 


supplements thereto dated Nov. 1, 1922, 
and Jan. 3, 1929. They will be dated 
Aug. 1, 1921, will be issued as coupon 
bonds in the denomination of $1,000, and 
as fully registered bonds in the denomi- 
nations of $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000, 
and will bear interest at the rate of 4% 
per cent per annum, payable semiannu- 
ally on Apr. 1 and Oct. 1, will be re- 
deemable as a whole at the option of the 





terest date thereafter at 105 per cent of | 
par and accrued interest, and will ma- 
ture Apr. 1, 2003. The applicant does 
not propose to sell the bonds at this time, 
but will hold them in its treasury until 
favorable market conditions make their 
sale desirable. 

We find that the proposed procurement | 
of authentication and delivery to the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company 
of first and refunding mortgage 4% per | 
cent gold bonds, series C, as aforesaid 
(a) is for a lawful object within its cor- 
porate purposes, and compatible with 
the public interest, which is necessary | 
and appropriate for and consistent with 
the proper performance by it of service 
to the public as a common carrier, and 
which will not impair its ability to per- 
form that service, and (b) is reasonably 
necessary and appropriate for such pur- 
pose. 


Inquiry Into Fishing 
Industry Is Planned 


| 





Tariff Commission’s Study, 


Involving 40,000 Vessels, 
Requested by Senate 





To ascertain the present extent of 
American fisheries, the nationality of 
persons engaged in the industry, and the 


| 


chief production sources, the Tariff Com- the air races and the Aeronautics Branch, 


mission, it was announced Aug. 29, will 
inaugurate shortly an investigation, or- | 
dered by the Senate, which will involve 
40,000 vessels. 

The Commission plans, under the pro- 
gram of investigation, to complete the 
inquiry before the next session of Con-| 
gress, according to the announcement 
which follows in full text: | 
_ Owners of commercial fishing vessels | 
in all of the seacoast States, as well as| 
in Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, will 
shortly be requested by the United States 
Tariff Commission to furnish information | 
concerning their nationality, whether cit- | 
izens or aliens, and to give statistics on 
the quantities of fish produced in the| 
high seas and in territorial waters. Ac-| 
cording to a statement issued today by | 
the Tariff Commission, about 40,000 ves- | 
sels are involved in the investigation. | 

Government offices cooperating with| 
the Commissiin include the Bureau of | 
Customs, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, | 
the Bureau of Navigation, and the Bu- 
reau of Fisheries. The investigation has 
been ordered by the Tariff Commission | 
pursuant to a Senate resolution request- 
ing the Commission to make the inquiry. | 
Under the Senate’s resolution the Com-| 
mission is “requested to make an invgs- | 
tigation of the entries of fish and other 
marine products into the United States 
irom the high seas in vessels owned, | 


in part, by aliens, whether or not such 
aliens are domiciled in the United| 
States.” 
Although the Senate resolution refers | 
specifically to alien-owned fishing vessels | 
the Commission will include — citizen- 
owned vessels so that comparative fig- | 
ures may be made available to Congress. | 
“This investigation,” the Commission 
states, “is not directed toward the ex- 
clusion of aliens from the American fish- | 
eries. It is solely for the purpose of 
ascertaining the present extent of our| 
fisheries, the nationality of vessel own- 
ers, and the sources of production.” 
' The program of investigation as out- 
lined by the Commission provides for 
completion of the work before the con- 


clusion of the forthcoming session of 
Congress, 








Increase Planned in Rates 


For Auto Liability Policies 


[Continued from Page 9.] 


,,. 1931, 
in that the compulsory automobile insur- 


| races 
jnumber of “private, unofficial” crashes 


At Chicago Races 


| ‘Aeronautics Branch Official 
scribing Generally Lower Permission to procure authentication. gether with the uncapitalized expendi-\ 


Says Definite Regulations 
Necessary Due to Increase 
In Private Planes 


The increased amount of civil air traf- 


ing conducted at Chicago, led to the pro-| 
mulgation for the first time of special | 
air traffic r¢égulations in an effort to re- 


|duce the number of accidents indirectly 


attributable to the event, the Director | 
of Air Regulation, Gilbert G. Budwig, of | 
the Department of Commerce Aeronau- | 
tics Branch, declared orally Aug. 29. | 

Never before have special rules, com- | 
parable to highway traffic regulations, | 
been made effective at the races, Mr. 
Budwig explained. This effort of the 
Department of Commerce to regulate| 
strictly the nonofficial flying atthe races 
is expected to result in a lower number 
of incidental crashes, he said. 


Traffic Signal Used 

While an aerial traffic officer has not 
been provided at the Curtiss-Wright- 
Reynolds airport, a huge “stop-and-go” 
signal, warning that the airport is open 
or closed to approaching planes, has 
been employed to regulate arrivals and 
departures, the Director stated. 

A blanket waiver of air commerce 
regulations was granted the race com- 
mittee in order that stunt flying over an 
airport and at less than the minimum) 
altitude as well as other forms of avia- 


cluded in the program, Mr. Budwig said,! 


ibut all air traffic not a part of thet 


scheduled program of the races is subject | 
to strict regulation by the Aeronautics | 
Branch. 

The number of spectators, aeronautics 
officials, and aviators who flew to the 


races from points all over the country | , 


undoubtedly far exceeds the number re- 
corded at previous meets of this sort, the 
Director said. Consequently, it is en- 
couraging that the number of crashes in- ! 
directly attributable to the races have 
been few so far, he observed. With the 
more than half completed, the 


has been comparatively small, he stated. 


Inspectors Employed 
“For the first time in the history of | 


special rules have been drawn up to} 
cover all of the varied flying which ac- 
companies such an event,” Mr. Budwig | 
explained. ‘We are pleased to learn that | 
there has been almost universal ap- 
proval of this action, which ought to} 
lead to a record of safety never ap- 
proached before.” 

The rules were prepared, the Director | 
of Regulations remarked, with a view 
toward making flying in the vicinity of 
such a temporarily congested airport 
much safer and to “avoid the conglom- 
erate flying which previously accompa- 
nied events of this character.” 

Besides issuing special regulations, the 
Aeronautics Branch has provided means 
of enforcing the rules for the first time, 
Mr. Budwig added. A corps of inspectors 
was assigned to the races to see that 
all conditions of the blanket waiver of 
regulations for the events were fulfilled 
and to make certain that the special 
rules would be observed. 


It will be possible this year, he said, | 
to penalize violators of the Department 
of Commerce regulations since the spe- 
cial regulations will supplement the nor- 
mal air traffic regulations and can be| 
regarded as part of the Department’s | 
official code. 

The blanket waiver granted so that 
provisions of the regular air commerce! 
rules will not prevent staging of events 
on the program, Mr. Budwig asserted, | 
requires thorough compliance with ‘con- | 
ditions stated to the committee. No! 
waiver has been granted for events not | 
previously ‘scheduled on the approved 
program, so impromptu stunt flying by 
visiting pilots will be subject to normal 
penalty by the Department, he added. 

Spectators Protected 

Another condition provided that all 
possible measures must be taken to 
safeguard the spectators and the waiver 
applies only when there is no danger to 
persons on the ground, Mr. Budwig 
pointed out. The circumstances accom- 
panying the fatal crash of a Navy pilot 
Aug. 27, which resulted in injury to a 
number of spectators and the death of 
one, have not been learned at the Aero-| 
nautics Branch, he said. 

The special regulations, effective from | 
Aug. 23 to Sept. 1, are supplemented by; 
the usual Curtiss-Wright-Reynolds Air-| 
port rules and regulations after landing | 
and prior to taking off, the Director} 
|stated. The outstanding feature of the 
,temporary departmental regulations, he 
|said, is that during 10 minutes of each 





ance policies must provide for the pay- 
ment of consequential damages on ac- 
count of medical or surgical expenses 


guardian. This amendment may have a 


sendeney to increase the amount of, and approaching aircraft must come into 
| claims, 


There is no change proposed in the 
composition of the eight existing terri- 
tories in respect to passenger cars and 
the six existing territories for com- 
mercial cars. Six territories are pro- 
posed for public vehicles instead of three. 
A public hearing will be held Sept. 8, 


at 10:30 a. m., in the Garaner Audito-|tiguous to the airport may be as free | 


rium, State House, Boston. The pro- 
posed schedule of rates is subject to any 
changes which may be deemed advisable 
as a result of evidence presented at the 
public hearing, and subsequent investiga- 
tion, 


Oregon Short Line R. R. 


| half-hour the airport is thrown open en- 
|tirely to planes landing and taking off. 
| An_ easily-visible signal warns 
|open to landing, under the regulations, 
jthe field from the southeast. When the 
|field is closed, planes proposing to land 
{must approach from the southeast and 
| make large circular turns in the south- 
jeast area at least 1,000 feet horizontally 
| from the boundary of the field at a mini- 
imum altitude of 1,000 feet. 


| In order that the air above and con- 


|as possible of private planes, the regula- 
}tions require that no aircraft shall be 
|flown at any height over the field nor 
{within 1,000 feet horizontally of the 
|boundaries except when participating in 
specifically-scheduled events. 


¢ : ap- 
| incurred by a husband or wife, parent or, Proaching planes whether the field is! 


_ Shipping 





| 
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Plane Industry 


Are Located in 52 Counties Found to Show 


put of 262 Esta 
Than $27,000,000, A 


Out 





blishments in 1927 Found to Be More| 


ccording to Survey of 


Industry by Bureau of Census 





| 
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By Edward R. Dewey 


Chief, Industrial Goods Section, Census 
of 


Saddlery and harness are the primary 
products of 262 establishments in the 
United States, and the output of those 
plants was more than $27,000,000 in 
1927. Obviously, this industry is an im- 
portant market for leather, and its loca- 
tion is of interest to tanners, curriers and 
finishers of leather. 

Statistics compiled, by the Bureau of 
the Census show that the 262 saddlery 
and harness plants—each having produced 
$5,000 worth of products or more in 1927 
—are located in 165 counties, and that 


146 of the establishments, or 56 per cent, | 


are located in the 52 counties of the 
country having two or more establish- 
ments, 

Information concerning the location, 
not only of the saddlery and harness in- 
dustry, but also of all industries, by coun- 
ties, has recently been prepared by the 
Census Bureau and has been published 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce in a book entitled “Market Data 
Handbook of United States” (available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., for $2.56). 

The number of counties in each State 
having saddlery and harness industries 
and the total number of establishments 
are shown in the following table: Coun- 
ties with establishments, A; numbers of 


|tion normally prohibited might be in-| establishments, B: 


A B 
Alabama iwc e 2 
Arizona weet as 3 4 
Arkansas ...... ees 3 3 
California e0sees 5 7 
Colorado is ee 2 9 
Connecticut ........ 2 2 
Delaware ..... ei 1 2 
Oo ere 4 6- 
Idaho We owe 1 1 
Illinois ...... aed 12 18 
a 6 41 
BO iossnlh Cee cedwes 10 14 
Kansas ests 9 12 
Kentucky ....... 5 10 
Louisiana ...... 1 1 
Massachusetts ...... 4 6 
Michigan 4 25 
Minnesota ......... 3 10 
ee aa ee 5 14 
Montana ........... 2 3 
re 4 6 
INevads. ../ 2... . 1 1 
New Jersey ........ 1 3 
New Mexico i 1 1 
New York ccbes 8 13 
North Carolina...... . 5 5 
North Dakota ...... 1 1 
1 eee eia e 13 
oS ee 2 2 
Oreron. - < .<ksccsses 3 9 
Pennsylvania a | 12 
Rhode Island ...... 1 1 
South Dakota ...... 2 2 
Tennessee ..... eet 6 10 
a ee eee 14 
MOD oss sn00 gees es 2 3 
MEMIMIG 60.6 von cine e 2 
Washington ....... 5 9 
West Virginia ...... 2 2 
Wisconsin ees 7 12 
WYOMING 4.005500. 2 2 
MORE A, hic cea cho, 165 262 


Note: The Census classification “Sad- 
dlery and Harness” covers all saddlery 
and parts, harness and parts, halters, 
horse boots, turf goods, feed bags, ete. 

An examination of the foregoing table 
discloses the fact that not only is the 
saddlery and harness industry concen- 
trated in a very small number of the 
3,075 counties in the country, but also 
that a small proportion of the counties 
contain the bulk of the establishments. 
This fact is made plainer by the follow- 
ing table, in which counties with two or 
more establishments engaged primarily 
in the production of saddlery and harness 
are shown: 

Arizona: Pima, 2. 
_California: Los Angeles, 
cisco, 2. 

Colorado: Denver, 7; Pueblo, 2. 

Delaware: New Castle, 2. 

Georgia: Gwinnett, 3. 

Illinois: Adams, 2; Cook, 5; Kane, 2. 

Indiana: Jefferson, 2; Marion, 2; Van- 
derburg, 4, 


9 


; San Fran- 


Kansas: Atchison, 3; Sedgwick, 2. 
Kentucky: Jefferson, 6. 
Massachusetts: Suffolk, 
ter, 2. 
Michigan: Wayne, 2. 
Minnesota: Hennepin, 5; Ramsey, 4. 
Missouri: Buchanan, 3; Jackson, 4; St. 
Louis City, 5. 
Montana: Custer, 2. 
Nebraska: Douglas, 3. 
New Jersey: Essex, 2. 
_New York: Erie, 3; Monroe, 2; New 
York, 2; Onondaga, 2 


2; Worces- 


Ohio: Franklin, 2; Hamilton, 2. 

Oregon: Multnomah, 6; Umatilla, 2. 

Pennsylvania: Lancaster, 2; Philadel- 
phia, 4; York, 2. 


Shelby, 2. 
Texas: Dallas 
Utah: Weber, 2. ; 
Washington: King, 4; Spokane, 2. 
Wisconsin: Brown, 3; Milwaukee, 4. 


dustry? First and faremost 


|ments are found, and in which it is t 


industry, 





(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Navigation Co. 


Oregon-Washington R. R. & 
7 Months July 7 Months 
1929 193u 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 

2,347,791 14,550,954 16,984,125] 1,616,155 2,050,202 10,924,536 12,673,656 1, 

425,301 1,770,911 2,311,604 217,332 293,689 1,845,424 1,776,749 
3,103,815 17,916,997 20,999,159 | 2,059,032 2,608,514 13,634,535 16,005,526] 1, 

563,997 3,144,644 3,713,682 388,661 447,296 2,615,016 3,115,743 

514,118 3,138,832 3,271,112 326,287 410,247 2,173,229 2,646,038 

918,422 5,618,815: 6,130,805 758,414 881,579 5,352,239 6,066,701 
2,288,220 13,481,413 14,917,926 | 1,694,345 1,979,136 11,699,886 13,505,878} 1, 

815,595 4,435,584 6,081,233 364,687 629,378 1,934,649 2,499,648 

298,349 2,181,777 2,012,523 191,113 201,113 1,840,094 1,395,404 

61 931 1,322 62 163 600 ~», 997 

517,185 2,302,876 4,067,388 173,512 428,102 593,955 1,103,247 

414,843 1,722,054 3,581,313 53,363 279,257 *64,220 225,282 

2,539.04 2,538.72 2,539.06] 2,364.89 2,365.01 2,364.90 2,365.01 

73.7 75.2 71.0 82.3 75.9 85.8 84.4 

* Deficit. 


Iowa: Polk, 2; Seott, 2; Woodbury, 3. | 


Tennessee: Davidson, 3; Hamilton, 2; | 


, 2; El Paso, 2; Travis, 2. 


Total, 52 counties, 146 establishments. 
_ Of what-practical use is such informa- 
tion to the manufacturing establishments 
selling to the saddlery and harness in- 


of Distribution, United States Bureau 


the Census 


|potential market for the goods that the 
manufacturer has to sell, he can com- | 
pare the number of customers which he} 
|has in each county or in any particular 
{county having saddlery and harness es- 
|tablishments with the number of estab- | 
lishments shown. | 

From the study of the tables, he should | 
also get a fairly clear understanding of | 
the extent to which the saddlery and har- 
ress industry is concentrated geographi- 
leally and of the fact that a large share 
of the business can be obtained in a very 
jsmall number of counties. 


This is par- | 
ticularly true when one remembers that | 
in the foregoing tables an establishment | 
manufacturing $5,090 worth of saddlery | 
and harness a year counts as_a single es- | 
tablishment and appears as impertant as| 
of dollars’ worth of saddlery and harness | 
a month. 

No information in regard to the size| 
of the saddlery and harness industry, by | 
counties, or by industrial areas, has thus 
far been published by the Census Bu- 
reau. The “Market Data Handbook” 
does, to be sure, contain statistics on the 
total value of manufacturing production 
and other pertinent figures, but these re- 
late to the combined industries. More- 
over, a great deal of information in re- 
gard to this industry for the country as a 
whole and for the States, comprising sta- 
tistics for 1927, together with comparable | 
figures for 1925, 1923, 1921, and 1919, | 
is available in a special report for the | 
saddlery and harness industry, copies of 





which can be obtained from the Census | 


Bureau without charge—while they last. 
The preliminary report for the saddlery | 


published by the Census Bureau within 
two’ or three weeks after all the sad-| 
dlery and harness manufacturers have 
filed their returns with the Bureau. This 
report will also be sent, without charge, 
to those who ask for it. 





Fruit and Vegetable Prices 
Little Affected by Drought 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
marketward movement of fresh produce 


by peaches, pears, grapes, watermelons, 
oranges, ‘onions, apples, and other fruits 
and vegetables, according to day-to-day 
reports of carlot shipments, issued by 





the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, | 
United States Department of Agricul- 


ture. , 

Wholesale prices of fresh vegetables 
are reported by the Bureau as consider- 
ably below those of a year ago; those 
of fresh fruits are about the same as 
at this time last year. The carlot — 
ments, it is estimated, are approximately 
50 per cent of the total movement as 
made up of both rail and motor truck 
forwardings. 

On Aug. 29 the Bureau reports the 
average daily carlot shipments for the 
four days, Aug. 25 to Aug. 28, inclusive, 
as follows: Potatoes, 650 cars a day; 


a mammoth factory producing thousands | 


and harness industry for 1929 will be| 


from shipping points, followed in order | 


Rapid Growth 


Activity in Establishments 
During Year Records 
Marked Increase, Says 
Census Bureau 





‘ [Continued from Page 1.] 
and experimental work, $3,387,269; other 
products, $1,605,976. 

For census purposes, the aircraft in- 
Gustry embraces all establishments en- 
gaged primarily in the manufacture of 
complete aircraft or of aircraft parts 
other than engines and tires, or in the 
repair of aircraft. Establishments op- 
erated by the Federal Government are 
not included. 


The number of establishments in the 
industry has increased from census to 
census since 1921. Therewas a loss of 10 
establishments between 1919 and 1921— 
a drop from 31 to 21—but that was 
due in some measure to the fact that 
the production in 1919 included the com- 
pletion of contracts for the construction 
of aircraft originally intended for use 
in the World War, and was therefore 
abnormal. A remarkable growth took 


| place between 1921 and 1927, the com- 


-bined production of airplanes, seaplanes, 
and amphibians having risen 560 per 
cent—from 302 in the earlier year to 
,1,995 in the later. Yet last year’s in- 
}erease in the combined production of 
airplanes, seaplanes, and amphibians 
over 1927 was more than twice that 
shown for any previous census period, 


| the total being 5,306, a gain of 166 per 


cent as compared with 1927. 

Other figures on the aircraft industry 
for last year are in keeping with the 
production increase. The 117 manufac- 
turers gave employment to 9,856 wage 
earners and paid $18,804,527 in wages, 
as compared with 4,422 wage earners 
employed and: $6,857,014 in wages paid 
by the 70 manufacturers in 1927, an in- 
crease of 122.9 per cent in wage earn- 
ers and 174.2 per cent in wages. 

Value Added Shows Gain 

A total of $24,719,846 was paid by air- 
craft factories in 1929 for materials, 
fuel, and electric current, as against 
$7,517,183 paid by such factories in 1927, 
an increase of 228.8 per cent, while the 
value added by manufacture—value of 
products less cost of materials, fuel, and 
electric current—totaled $61,973,079 in 
1929, as compared to $21,161,853 in 1927, 
an increase of 192.9 per cent. The value 
added per wage earner increased 22.5 
per cent, from $3,086 in 1927 to $3,780 
in 1929. The ratio of cost of materials, 
fuel, etc., to value of products in 1929 
was .399 as against .355 in 1927. 

From the foregoing figures, it is ap- 
parent that the industry itself is trying 
|its wings; and if the whir of the pro- 
|pellers keeps cadence with the hum of 
|the production machinery, the welkin will 
ring—or, to express it more exactly if 
tise poetically—the welkin will roar. 
eet —*= 
peaches, 565 cars; pears, 285 cars; 
| grapes, 250 cars; watermelons, 154 cars; 
| oranges and onions, 150 cars each; let- 
| tuce, 135 cars; apples, 108 cars; mixed 
| vegetables, 90 cars; sweet potatoes, 85 
| cars; cabbage, 75 cars, and tomatoes, 
65 cars. 





‘Finished Manufactured Goods Lead 


Exports in July 


Finished manufactured goods exported 





and 7-month Period 


of the year, according to the monthly 





during July accounted for more than 55|analysis of foreign trade just issued by 
per cent of ‘merchandise shipments and | the Department of Commerce. A com- 
54 per cent for the first seven months/ parable table for the July and the seven- 
<u _———————ZIONth Period follows: 
Month of July Seven Months Ending July 
* 1929 1930 1929 1930 
Val. Pct. Val. Pet. Val. Pct. Val. Pet 
Domestic exports .... 393,794 100.0 261,919 100.0 2,972,313 100.0 2,301,842 100.0 
Crude materials ...... 50,012 12.7 36,599 14.0 534,170 18.0 409,338 17.8 
Crude foodstuffs 20,259 5.1 16,494 6.3 147,179 5.0 91,933 4.0 
Manufactured foodstuffs 35,840 9.1 24,213 9.2 273,406 9.2 217,350 9.4 
Semimanufactures 60,511 15.4 39,869 15.2 443,417 14.9 330,276 14.4 
Finished manufactures. 227,173 57.7 144,743 55.3 1,574,141 52.9 252,946 54.4 
Imports atntete . 852,981 100.0 220,444 100.0 2,639,556 100.0 1,956,322 100.0 
Crude materials ...... 119,038 33.7 69,583 31.6 947,130 35.9 648,362 33.2 
Crude foodstuffs ...... 42,957 12.2 29,308 13.3 329,454 12.5 256,647 13.1 
Manufactured foodstuffs 32,990 9.4 19,692 8.9, 267,593 10.1 188,286 9.6 
| Semimanufactures 71,833 20.3 44,670 20.3 528,482 20.0 400,875 20.5 
|Finished manufactures. 86,163 24.4 57,191 25.9 566,697 21.5 462,152 23.6 
| 






| 


| 


| 


Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission have just 
| been announced as follows: 

No. 23723.—North American Cement Cor- 


|poration of Hagerstown, Md., v. Central 
| Railroad Company of New Jersey. Unjust 
land unreasonable rates on shipments of 
| Portland cement, carloads, from Alsen, N. 
| Y¥., to Newark Heights, N. J. Ask for repa- 
ration of $500. : 
No. 23724..-Memphis Freight Bureau for 
| Austin Clothing Co., of Memphis, Tenn., v. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
unreasonable, unduly prejudicial, and pref- 
erential rates on cotton overalls, jumpers, 
pants and shirts, per 100 pounds, from Mc- 
Alester and North McAlester, Okla., to 
|Memphis, Tenn. Cease and desist order and 
| ration. 
“oe, 23727.—Kellogg & Miller, Inc., of 
n, N. Y., v. The New York Central. 


| 
Amsterdam D 
| on shipments of linseed oil, carloads, 


, it can be|from points in Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, | 
seen at a glance that there are more than| Michigan, Missouri, Ohio, Wisconsin and the | 
3,000 counties in the United States in| western parts of the States of New York, 
which no saddlery and harness establish- 
here- 
fore useless to look for business from this | 


Pennsylvania and West Virginia. Cease and 
desist order, and reparation. 

No. 23728.—American Glue Company of 
Boston, Mass., v. Boston & Maine. Unjust, 


| 
| 


Next, assuming that all sad-| unreasonable and excessive rates on glue | 
dlery and harness establishments are a'and nonedible gelatine to Springdale, Pa., 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and 





Expenses 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. 


July 7 Months 

1930 1929 . 1930 1929 

581,445 2,216,753 12,729,454 14,448,735 
*7 5 2,305 6 
748,694 2,427,098 14,013,167 15,876,087 
157.621 227,546 1,515,689 1,404,804 
382,419 365,384 2,821,847 2,662,755 
682,878 754,852 5,234,161 5,399,458 
294,174 1,419,906 10,054,426 9,941,937 
454,520 1,007,192 3,958,741 5,934,150 
117,364 136,612 831,836 907,952 
: ee 40 118 250 
337,156 870,540 38,126,787 5,025,948 
202,477 693,348 1,890,136 3,613,307 
452.83 453.23 452.94 453.03 
74.0 58.5 71.7 62.6 | 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


Unjust, ! 


| Philadelphia, Pa., and Peabody, Mass. Cease 
jand desist order, the establishment of just 
|and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 23729.—Tennessee Extract Corpera- 
tion of Columbus, Ind., v. Louisvilf’ vk 
Nashville. Rates on carload shipment® of 
tanning extract, from East Radford, V4, to 
Columbus, Ind. Alleged unjust and unrea- 
sonable. Unduly preferential to shipments 
moving from West Nashville, Tenn. Cease 
and desist order and reparation. 

No. 23730.—Apache Powder Co. of Ben- 
son, Ariz., vi The Chicago, Rock Island & 
Gulf. Unjust and unreasonable rates on 
;}empty second-hand iron and steel drums, 
carloads, from Curtiss, Ariz., to Kansas 
City, Mo. Cease and desist order, the estab- 
| lishment of just and reasonable rates and 
reparation. 


| 
| 
| 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Aug. 29 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 


No. 21875.—H. H. Robertson Company v. 

Alabama Great Southern Railroad, 

Basis of rates on iron or steel roofing 
and sheathing, asbestos and asphalt coated, 
in carloads, from Economy, Pa., to destina- 

} tions in Oklahoma and Texas foun! unrea- 

{sonable and unduly prejudicial. Lawful 

basis prescribed. 

No. 21881.—Pocahontas Tanning Company 
v. Chesapeake & Ohio. ‘ 
Rate on liquid chestnut tanning extract, 

in carloads, from Lynchburg, Buena Vista, 

Charlottesville and Waynesboro, Va., to 

Durbin, W. Va., found unreasonable and un- 

duly prejudicial. Reasonable and nonprej- 

udicial rate prescribed for the future. 

No. 22811.—Smith Brothers, Inc., v. Atchi- 









| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 


son, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
Shipments of contractor’s machinery and 
| outfits, in carloads, from Red Bluff, N, 


Mex., to El Paso, Tex., found misrouted. 
Rate over route shipments should have 


| moved found unreasonable but not unduly | 
Reparation awarded, , 


prejudicial, 
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Drought Credit 
Needs Asserted 


: * 

Intermediate Credit Banks 
Say They Can Take Care 
Of Notes Offered by Spe: 


‘cial Corporations. 








The recommendations of banker mém- 
bers of the State Drought Reiief Com- 
mittees urging the greater, use of 


= 
Agricultural Credit Corporations and the 


setting up of more such corporatiogs in 
the drought areas wiii in no way tax 
the resources of the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks to take care of the farm- 


ers’ notes offered to them*’by the cor- 
porations, according to a statement is- 
sued on Aug. 29 by the 12 Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks. 
-Capacity of Banks 
The statement follows in full text: 
These banks have been organized since 
1923 and have discounted or purchased 
farmers’ notes aggregating $500,000,- 
000. Their potential lending capacity 1s 
$660,000,000. More than 700 local insti- 
tutions, including not only agricultural 
crédit corporations, but livestock loan 
‘eampanies and banks have made loans 
to the Intermediate Credit Banks. Thus 
neither the corporations, livestock loan 
companies nor the Intermediate Credit 
Banks are emergency institutions. They 
are intended to occupy an intermediate 
position between short-term commercial 
credit and long-term farm mortgage 
credit. The paper may be slow, timed 
to the turnover of agricultural produc- 
tion, but it must be good. However, 
thé corporations and Intermediate Credit 
Banks are admirably suited to &id in 
the present situation. . 
Present conditions in the drought 
areas bring home to the banker again the 
fact that it is poor business on his part 
to make, as well as for the farmer to 
accept, short-term loans, when both 
know that if conditions become bad the 
loan is likely to be called. The funds of 
the commercial banker wu come 
from deposits. When drought or flood, 
pest or .other trouble d 
munity, deposits decline. It is then that 
the demands by farmers for loans in- 
crease. The result is that many farmers 
are not granted credit and the loans of 
others may have to be called. 
Source of Funds 
Tne funds which agricultural credit 
corporations loan are not derived from 
deposits. Aside from their capital, they 
secure their funds from the Federal In- 


termediate Credit Banks, which, in turn, | 


et them from the sale of tax-free de- 

entures or short-term bonds. These 
banks can renew the farmers’ loans by 
granting extensions of the notes dis- 
counted or sold to them by the corpora- 
tions. The debentures which the banks 
sell mature at different dates, usually 6 
to 12 months, so they are not forced to 
call loans if the collateral is in good 
condition and ample. The corporation, 
é6f course, endorses the note before it is 
purchased by an_ intermediate credit 
Bank. The farmer must be able to make 
an acceptable financial statement or give 
‘a chattel mortgage to obtain the loan, 
The corporation usually sells farmers 
endorsed notes to the bank to the extent 
of six or eight times the corporation’s 
paid-in stock and surplus. 

More loans have -been made so that 
farmers might purchase feed for live- 
stock than for other purposes. However, 
the local institutions have made a large 
volume of loans for, other ) 
purposes, the farmers giving their notes 
so they might purchase fertilizer, bags, 
barrels, crates, seed and other materials 
and the thousand and one things neces- 
sary in farming operations. They usually 
have obtained these loans for a period 
of 6 to 12 months. In the case of loans 
on dairy cows, which have proven very 
popular, the borrower has been given 18 
to 24 months in which gradually to re- 
pay his loan. This has generally been 
done by paying part of the milk check 
each month to the agricultural credit 
corporation, livestock loan company or 
bank making the loan. Loans are now 


costing the borrower 6 to 6% per cent] 


interest, the money being advanced by 
the Intermediate Credit Banks to the 
local-lending institutions on a 4 per cent 
basis. The Intermediate Credit Banks 
do not make loans diréct to farmers as 
they are banks of discount. 


Lending Capacity 


The lending capacity of these banks, 


has never been~taxed, but their use is 
increasing annually. They are capital- 
ized at $5,000,000 each; one-half of 
which has been paid in by the United 
States Treasury and the other half is on 
eall from the same source. 
te d*ounting farmers’ notes through 


local institutions, the 12 Federal {nter-| 
mediate Credit Banks, which are housed | 


with the 12 Federal Land Banks and 


officered by the same personnel, make} 


direct loans to farmers’ cooperative mar- 


ieting organizations on warehouse re-| 
ceipts ‘representing staple agricultural, 


commodities stored in acceptable ware- 
houses, - 

Since the banks were organized in 
923, they advanced, including renewals, 


92 farmers’ cooperative marketing as- 
sociations which handle a score or more 
of commoditives. 

The 12 Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks and the Federal Farm Loan Board 
have prepared and are furnishing model 
incorporatiow paper; drawn under the 
various State laws and also t 
forms necessary for credit corporation 
to start business. 


Road and Bridge Bonds 





Sold by State of Maine) 


State of Maine: 
' Augusta, Aug. 29. 


The State Treasurer, William S. Owen, 





totalling in aggregate pag amount §$2,- 
200,000 and the sale has been approved 
by Governor Gardiner and the executive 
Council. 

The bonds were sold to Eldridge & 
Co., of Boston and the price obtained, 
$100.77, was the best off>red this State 
in two years. ‘Nine bids were received. 
The issues are $1,500,00 of State high- 
vay and bridge bonds for general pur- 
ses and $700,000 of bonds specially au- 
t+zized for construction of the Waldo- 
Hanesck bridge over the Penobscot River 
at Bucksport. Bo 
at four per cent, 


\-, 
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Federal Finance) . 


Are PreseNTeD HEREIN, BEING 
BY THE Unitep States DAILY 


| 
| 
} 

‘Monthly Review of Federal Reserve Bank Shows Volu 


Of Production and Distribution of Commodities 
Continues to Decline 


- 





| 
| 
| 
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pairs, were more protracted than usual. A slight decrease took place in the 
This resulted in a further increase in|@mount of savings deposits between July 
, unemployment; partly, however, 
| temporary character. 

In its effect-on business as a whole, the | 
most detrimental development was the 
{unprecedented drought which extended to | 
‘all parts of the district. Lack .of mois- 
jture, accompanied by unusually jhigh 
| temperatures and hot winds, wrought 
irreparable damage to late crops, rang- 
ing from 50 per cent to complete fail- 
jure. Productions most drastically af- 
|fected were feed crops—corn, hay, and 
| pasturage—but all late crops, including 
(ee vegetables, fruits and truck 
; gardens, were severely damaged. 4 ° 

Heavy toil was also taken of the live- Continues to Decrease 

| stock, dairying and poultry industries.| For the country as 2 whole, loadings 
| Scarcity of feed and water prevented |°f revenue freight for the first 31 weeks 
farm animals from taking on proper | this year, or to Aug. 2, totaled 27,681,372 
weight, and in areas where the drought ;C@"s, against 30,882,951 cars for the cor- 
was most prolonged and acute forced |esponding period in 1929 and 29,454,635 
marketing of thin, immature livestgck |¢ats in 1928. The St. Louis Terminal 
was quite general. In virtually all séc-| Railway Association, which handles in- 
tions of the district production of milk, | tetchanges for 28 connecting lines, inter- 
already sharply reduced, sustained fur- changed 196,703 loads in July, against 
ther curtailment. A phase of the un-| 206,305 loads in June and 249,282 loads 
|favo:able crop season has been the|in July, 1929. For the first nine days of 
| marked increase in surplus farm labor. | August the interchange amounted to 59,- 


total “as about 2 


' per cent less than a 
year ago. 


volume of freight traffic, w 


Due partly to the disposition of farmers 
to hold their wheat and to droughty con- 
, ditions throughout the entire region, the 
;movement of grain and grain products 
‘fell sharply below that of a year ago. 


the movement of merchandise and mis- 
cellaneous freight and fuel. 


Volume of Freight Traffic 


é 





| 
| 
| 


invades a com-) 


production| 


In addition | 


a total of approximately $500,000,000 to! 


he blank’! 


5 


Nas sold two State of Maine bond issues | 


th issues bear interest | 


| This increase during July was particu- 


|larly heavy, and on Aug. ‘1 the surplus 
jin all States of the district was greater 


than 6n any similar date in recefft years. 
| 


| Curtailin 


g of Purchasing 
Power in Rural Areas x 


_ Sharp curtailment of purchasing power 
in the agricultural areas, resulting from 
smaller crop production, is reflected in 
lessened demand for goods in the farm- 


' 


| ing communities.~ Country merchants 
are buying with the —— conserva- 
| tism, particularly goods for distribution 


| during the Fall and Winter. This policy 
extends as well to retailers in the larger 
|centers of population, and in distributive 
channels generally there is a disposition 
to await developments before making 
commitments, Advance business of 
wholesalers in all lines is considerably 
smaller than at the corresponding pe- 
riod last year, and in some instances hag 


| been further decreased by cancellations. 


The movement of Summer goods 
through retail channels was in the main 
below expectations, though in the im- 
mediate past clearances have been sub- 
stantially aided by special sales and re- 
duced prices. Competition in all manu- 
factur’ ~ and wholesale lines is reported 


| increasingly keen, and the trend of com- 


modity prices through July and early 
August continued downward. 

As reflected by sales of department 
stores in the principal cities of the dis- 
trict, the volume of retail trade in July 
was 12.7 per cent smaller than during 
the same month in 1929; for the first 
seven months the volume was 7.7 per 
ceat less than for the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. Combined sales of 
wholesale and jobbing firms reporting to 
this bank were nearly one-third smaller 
than during the same month last year. 

Construction contracts let in the Eighth 
Federal Reserve District in July were ap- 
proximately two-thirds smaller than the 


July aggregate, and a third less than the; 
, July, 1929, total. 
permits let in the principal cities of the) 


The value of building 


district during July was also consider- 
ably smaller than a month and @& year 
earlier. 

Debits to individual accounts in June 
were 9 per cent and 17.8 per cent smaller, 
respectively, than a month and a year 
earlier. Total debits for the first seven 
months this year were 11.7 per cent 
smaller than for the same time in 1929. 





Foreign Exchange 


New York, Aug. 29.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to You 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 





\ 


Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 5 ciive'e'ath aa ae 
Czechoslovakia (krone) .... 
Denmark (krone) . 





26.8111 


England (pound) ............:: 486.9105 
Finland (markka) we 2.5177 
France (franc) agile 8.9343 
Germany (reichsmark) .,4. 23.8800 


Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) . 
Italy (lira) 

Netherlands (guilder) . 


1.2971 





B.S 
40,2915 
26.8052 





Norway (krone) ..... 

Poland (zloty) ake 11.2079 
Portugal (escudg) .... 4.4979 
Rumania (leu) ........... 5952 
ee SPP rer ere ° 1.5586 
Sweden (krona) insane a - 26.8923 
Switzerland (franc) ........ e-- 19.4426 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ............. 1.7725 
Hong Kong (doflar) ........... 32.6250 
China (Shanghai tael) ....... ++ 89.2500 
China (Mexican dollar) ..,..... 28.4062 
China (Yuan dollar) .. Salerno 28.3750 
BGia (FUPCE) 2. ccvecccne aeaans 36.0339 
Japan (yen) .hbeeed e+ 49.4075 
Singapore (dollar) ..... escecece 656.9416 
Canada (dollar) .......... e-e-- 100.1102 
Cuba (peso) Swhtetaeas 99.9500 
Mexico (peso) Seer 47.2462 
Argentina (peso, gold) ......... 80.6400 


Bra il (milreis) 9.4200 





Chile (peso) 12.1146 
Uruguay (peso) 82.0842 
Colombia (peso) . 96.5300 
Bar silver 35.7500 


843 loadg, which compares with 53,753 
loads duting the corresponding period 
in July and 75,738 loads during the first 
nine days of August, 1929. 

_ Passenger traffic of the reporting roads 
in July decreased 13 per cent, as com- 
pared with the same month last year. 
Estimated tonnage of the Federal Barge 
Line between St. Louis and New Orleans 
in July was 83,600 tons, against 140,176 
tons in June and 94,141 tons in July, 
1929. The decrease in tonnage from 
June to July was due to the unusually 
low stage of water in the Mississippi 
River. 

Further recessionary tendencies, some- 
what more marked than earlier in the 
year, were reflected in reports relative 
to collections during the past 30 days. 
Complaints of backwardness were more 
general than heretofore, both with ref- 
erence to locations and the several lines. 
While some improvement developed in 
payments to country merchants in the 
Winter-wheat areas, poor results were 
general throughout the agricultural re- 
gions, particularly where drought condi- 
tions were most acute. 

Wholesalers and jobbers in the large 
urban enters report settlements rela- 
tively smaller than at any, similar period 
during the past five years, with an in- 
creasing number of requests for exten- 
sions. Producers of building materials 
|and the heavier lines of goods generally 
report customers slow 
bills. 


Retail merchants in the large 


|cities report spotted conditions, with the | 


| Usual seasonal backwardness due to ab- 
sence of debtors on vacations. Question- 
| naires addressed to leading interests in 
| the various lines scattered throughout 
| the district showed the following results: 


Business Conditions | 

Ability toMeet Effect of Drought Already Felt ‘Progress Shown 
By Business in St. Louis Area |p Federal Study 
me Of Trade Matter 


| 


of « 2 and Aug. 6, and on the latter date the! 


| 


Officials of railroads operating in this Lm 
district report a continued falling off in | movemen 
: - ith decreases | ing to the monthly report for July made | 
extending to virtually all classifications. | public by the Commission Aug. 29. The 


There was also a marked decrease in | 


| 





| 


| 


in paying their| 
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- Domestic Trade 


Rule of Fede 


| 


S Action Taken on Regulatio 


| 





' 





Report on Investigation of 
Interstate Power Move- 
ment Nearly Completed, 
Commission Says 


|tion A of the Federal Reserve Board, 
jwith regard to rediscounts by Federal 
jreserve banks, were recently, adopted 
jby the Board in order to make the pro- 
visions of the regulations conform to 
certain recent amendments to the law. 
|The amendments became ,effective on 
|Aug. 1, 1930. 

(Publication of the full text of! Regu- 
lation A, as amended, was begun in the 
‘issue of Aug. 29.) , 

The regulation concludes as follows; 
|SECTION VII.—Sight drafts secured by 


” 





The report of the Federal Trade Com- 
ission inquiry into interstate power 
t is almost completed, accord- 
| 


summary of progress in investigations 
shows that field work in the peanut in- 
dustry investigation is progyessing so 
that it is hoped the complet%:on of this : 
phase be reached in the Fall. bills of lading. ; 

The Commision received 107 petitions; A Federal reserve bank may discount 
for relief during July, dismissed 140,| for any of its member banks bills of ex- 
docketed 34, and had 342 pending, a net! change payable at sight or on demand 
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n Regarding Rediscounts by 


Banks to Make Provisions Comply With Recent 
Amendments io Various Acts 





la draft or bill of exchange, whether pay- 


| 


| 
| whether payable in dollars or some other 


;money, of which the acceptor is a bank 
or trust company, or a firm, person, com- 


pany, or corporation engaged generally |! 


in the business of granting» bankets’ ac- 
ceptance credits. 

Wunttiivations for 

Discount Stated 

SECTION XI.—Eligibility. 

A Federal reserve bank may discount 
any such bill bearing the indotsement of 
a member bank and ‘having a maturity 
at the time of discount nét greater than 


reduction during the month of 67.| which— that prescribed by Section XII (a), 
There were 53 applications for com-| (a) Grow out of the domestic ship- which = been drawn under, a credit 
plaints docketed, 7 dismissed, and 9 | ment or the exportation of nonperishable, CPCved for the purpose of conducting or 


stipulations issued, while 7 complaints readily marketable staples; and 
were ordered, leaving 784, a net increase (b) Are secured by bills of lading or 
of 30, pending at, the end of the month.'other shipping documents conveying or 
Seven complaints were docketed, 1 | securing title to such staples. 
was dismissed, 8 cease-and-desist orders All such bills of exchange shall be for- 
were isued, leaving 273 complaints, a) warded promptly for collection, and de- 
net reduction of 2, pending at the|mand for payment shall be made 
end of the month. promptly, unless the drawer iastructs 
Three trade practice confererices | that they be held until arrival of car, in 
were conducted: For the lightning rod| Which event they must be presented for 
industry at Minneapolis, July 10, the Payment within a reasonable time after 
mop stick industry at Cleveland, July notice of arrival of such staples at their 
1 destination has been 


received. in no 


18, and 
York City, July 25. 
Resale Price Maintenance 

Certain supplementary statistical com- 
pilations with respect to retail price data 
are in course of preparation for incor- 
poration into the draft of the report on 
the inquiry into resale price maintenance. 
Tabulation of invoice records and data 
secured from other sources ‘was contin- 
ued through the month in the inquiry 
into price bas®s and the review and 
checking of various methods of selling 
geographically was substantially com- 
pleted at the.end of the month. 

The full text of the portion of the 
monthly summary dealing with congres- 
sional and Commission inquiries follows: 

Newsprint Paper.—A report covering 
the Federal Trade Commission’s investi- 
gation of newsprint paper was sent to 
the Senate Thursday, July 3. It was or- 
dered printed and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary. 
not yet available, but summaries may 
be obtained from the Commission. 

Through the newsprint paper inquiry 
the Commission sought to learn “whether 
any of the practices of the manufac- 
turers and distributors of newsprint pa- 
per tend to create a monopoly in the 
supplying of newsprint paper to publish- 
ers of small daily and weekly newspapers 
or constitute a violation of the anti- 
trust laws.” 


Cottonseed Investigation 





Cottonseed.—Hearings in connection 
with the investigation of cottonseed 


| prices (under S. Res. 156 and 147, 71st 


July June July 
: 1930 1930 1929 
Excellent ...... 0.1% 1.0% 1.4% 
Good soe SETS 13.2% 25.0% 
Fair ° 58.6% 62.9% 57.0% 
| Poor - 28.6% 22.9% 16.6% 
Commercial failures in the Eighth | 
| Federal Reserve District in July, accord- | 


ing to Dun’s, numbered 107, involving 
liabilities of $2,272,170, against 104 fail- 
ures in June with liabilities of $1,778,914, 


and 111 defaults for a total of $1,331,242 | 


in July, 1929. 
The average daily circulation in the 


United States in July was $4,497,000,000, | 


against $4,489,000,000 in 
$4,764,000,000 in July, 1929. 


‘Demand for Farming Data 
| Said to Increase Steadily 


June, and 





i [Continued from Page 6.) 

steff and the results obtained, the sys- 
tematic yorganization of the informa- 
tional field, the development of editorial 
| technique, and the maintenance of suit- 
able standards rests largely with the 
editor. There are ways in which the edi- 


Cong., Ist Sess.) were concluded in At- 
lanta the week of July 14. Hearings 
will be resumed at Montgomery, Ala., 
July 21. Witnesses familiar with con- 
ditions in that State will be examined. 

The Commission is seeking facts con- 


cerning alleged combinations in violation | 


of the anti-trust laws as well as data 


as to whether or not certain large cotton- | 
mifl operators have acquired | 


seed-oil 
control of cotton gins in order to destroy 
the competitive market for cottonseed 
and to depress prices paid the farmer. 


William W. Sheppard, of the Commis- | 


sion’s trial examiners’ staff, is presiding 
at’ the hearings, while Commission’s At- 
torney Walter B. Wooden is conducting 
the examination, assisted by Attorney 
General George F. Soter 2d. 

Peanut Industry.—Field work is pro- 
gressing in the peanut investigation and 
it is hoped that this can be completed 
in the Fall. The examiners are now 
concluding the work at the peanut stor- 
age warehouses in St. Louis and Kansas 
City, Me., and will then proceed to take 
up other phases of the work. 

The Senate Resolution authorizing this 


the wool stock industry at New 


Printed copies are | 


for the account of a Federal reserve bank 
for a period in excess of 90 days. 

In discounting such bills Federal re- 
| serve banks may compute the interest to 
| be deducted on the basis of the estimated 
\life of each bill and adjust the amount 


| thus deducted after payment of such hills 


'to conform to the actual life thereof. 
Acceptances From 


Nonmembers Restricted 
SECTION VIII.—F actors’ paper. 


Notes, drafts, and bills of exchange of 
factors issued as such for the purpose of 


{making advances ®xclusively to pro- 
| ducers of staple agricultural products in 
their raw state are eligible for discount 


with maturities not in excess of 90 days, 


exclusive of days of grace, irrespective 


joi the requirements of Sections II (a) | 


jand II (b). 

SECTION IX.—Paper 
nonmember banks. é 
(a) Except With the permission of the 

Federal Reserve Board, no Federal re- 


acquired from 


| serve bank shall discount any paper ac- 
quired by a member bank from a non-| 
{member bank or bearing the signature 


or indorsement of -a nonmember bank; 
|}except that Federal reserve banks may 


indorsement of a nonmember 
such paper 
bank in good faith on the open market 
from some party other than the non- 
member bank. 

(b) Applications for permission to re- 
discount paper acquired from nonmem- 
ber banks shall be made in writing by the 
member banks which desire to offer such 
paper for rediscount and shall state fully 
the facts which gave rise to each appli- 


such permission. Such applications shall 
be filed with the Federal reserve agent, 
who 
the Federal Reserve Board with his rec- 
ommendations. 

(c) The Federal Reserve Board hereby 





|banks to discount for member banks 
paper bearing the signature or indorse- 
ment of Federal intermediate credit 
banks, if such paper is otherwise eligible 
under the law and this regulation. 
ARTICLE B.—Bankers’ Acceptances. 
SEcTION X.—Definition. 
A banker’s acceptance 


within the 





|It is expected that the printing office will 
| shortly release the latest printed record 
lof the hearings held heretofore. 
Interstate Power.—In the report on 
i this inquiry, which is almost completed, 


event shall any such bill be held by or 


| discount bankers’ acceptances and other 
eligible paper bearing the signature or 
bank, if 
yas bought by the offering | 
|one customer in excess of 10 per cent of | 


| cation and the reasons why the applying | 
member banks feel justified in seeking} as 


shall forward them «promptly toj.circumstances, a 


inquiry calls for facts regarding alleged | it is planned to show, generally, the ex- 
jcombinations in violation of the anti-| ports and imports between States of elec- 


tor can make his work better understood, | 


| appreciated, and supported. The organ- 
|ization of systematic plans of work 
would, I am sure, help to bring about 
better recognition on the part of admin- 
istrators. Napoleon maintained that a 
plan is necessary for everything and that 
whatever is not carefully considered in 
detail produces little worthy result. 


trust laws with respect to prices paid| tric energy generated and consumed by 
for peanuts by corporations operating | companies, gross and net. movement of 


crushers and mills 

Power and Gas ‘Public Utilities.—No 
public hearings have been held recently 
with regard to this inquiry, and none are 
planned to be held until the early Fall. 


|The examinations of the accounts of sev- 


When he lapsed from his custdm of fol- | 


lowing a prearranged plan and permit- 
ted events to be influenced by chance, he 
lost his first battle and his crown. 


Program of Operation 


engrossed in 
|diate job. It 
advantage of having a well-balanced and 
well-coordinated information program 


the details of the imme- | 
is easy-to overlook the | 


with definite objectives carefully worked | 


out in advance in cooperation with su- 
pervisors and extension specialists. 
forces at the editor’s disposal are enor- 
mous and the influence that he can wield 
is tremendous. The far-seeing agricul- 
tural college editor today recognizes that 
he can utilize these forces most advan- 
tageously by developing a good informa- 


The | 


tional program and carrying it through | 


to a successful conclusion. s 
He sees the need for an exhaustive 


survey of sources of material, a thought- | 


ful study of the various channels for the 
dissemination of information, a careful 
rahalysis of objectives. 
these a practical program of operation 
that results in greater and more system- 


atic coordination of effort and méfe effi- ; torial 
| cient and widespread influence. He finds every State. 


He builds from | 


eral of the larger Operating and holding 
companies continued throughout the 
month, however, and progressed steadily. 





| it profitablg to visualize annually a pro- 
gram for progregs and growth during 
‘the year, predicating this program upon 
There is such a thing as becoming too | 


the previous years’ experience and upon 
the knowledge he has obtained from con- 
ferences with administrative officers, su- 
pervisors, and _ specialists concerning 
their plans and objectives. On 
month he reviews the progress de in 
carrying out this program, in determin- 
ing what features to emphasize during 
the following month, and in making re- 
adjustments. A program thus prepared 
and followed through places the editor’s 


efforts on a firm foundation, with defi- | 


nite results in mind and a positive plan 
of action for attaining these results. 

It is this type of editor, capable of 
wise planning and of successful execu- 
tion,.that commends himself to the ad- 


ministration of his institution, his asso- ; 
|ciates in educational effort, and to the 
| general public that is served. 
men of this type that we must look for | 


It is to 


still higher appreciation of the editorial 
office and the strengthening of the edi- 
organization and functions in 


each | 


| electric energy in each direction between 
| States. The report, as planned, will also 
jshow the names of companies sending 
| and receiving electric energy across State 
| lines, the companies operating electric 
| generating, transmission, or distribution 
| equipment in two or more States. 
Chain Stores.—The price study in Des 
| Moines, Iowa, is practically completed. 
|The data gathered in connection with 
the price study are being worked up as 
jrapidly as possible. During July prac- 
| tically all of the general follow-up letters 
lon the four schedules were mailed out 
}and much of the individual follow-up 
| work on the chain store and cooperative 
| schedules was completed. It is expected 
|to begin the tabulation of schedule in- 
formation before long. " 
Resale Price Maintenance.—Certain 
|supplementary statistical compilations 
with respect to retail price data arg in 
course of preparation for incorporation 
into the draft of the report on this in- 
|quiry, which draft is practically com- 
| pleted. Chapters on mznufacturers’ in- 
vestments, prices and profits are being 
| typed as the checking of text tables and 
statements based thereon are finisheg. 
Price Bases.—Tabulation of invoice 
records and data secured from other 
sources was continued through the 
{month. The review and checking of va- 
rious methods of selling geographically 
(f. o. b. origin, f. 0. b. destination, etc.) 
was substantially completed at the end of 
the month. Considering the complexity 


of the inquiry progress is satisfactory, | 


though necessarily slow. 
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Revenues and 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 





Expen 


settling accounts resulting from a trans- 
action or transactions involving any one 
of the following: 

(1) The shipment of goods between 
the United States and any foreign coun- 
try, or between the United States and 
any of its dependencies or insular pos- 
sessions, or between foreign countries, 
or between dependencies opr insular pos- 
sessions and foreign countries; 

(2) The shipment of goods within the 
United States, provided shipping docu- 
ments conveying security title are at- 
tached at the time of acceptance; or 


(3) The storage in the United States! 


or in any foreign country of readiby mar- 
ketable staples,’ provided that the bill is 
secured at the time of acceptance by a 
| warehouse, terminal, or other similar re- 
ceipt, conveying security title to such 
staples, issued by a party independent of 
the customer or issued by a grain eleva- 
| tor or warehouse company duly bonded 
jand licensed and regularly inspected by 
| State or Federal authorities with whom 
all receipts for such staples and all trans- 
|fers thereof are registered and without 
whose consent no staples may bé with- 


drawn; and, provided further, that the} 


acceptor remains secured throughout the 
life of the acceptance. In the event that 
| the goods must be withdrawn from stor- 
age prior to the maturity of the accept- 
jance or the retirement of the credit, a 
trust receipt or other similar document 
covering the goods may be substituted in 
lieu of (the original document, provided 


that such substitution is conditioned upon | 


a reasonably prompt liquidation of the 
credjt. In order to insure compliance 
with this condition it should be required, 
when the original document is released, 
either (a) that the proceeds of the goods 


will be applied within a specified time to- | 


ward a liquidation of the acceptance 
credit or (b) that a new document, simi- 
lar to the original one, will be resubsti- 
tuted within a specified time. 

Provided, That acceptances for any 


| the capital and surplus of the accepting 
bank must remain actually secured 
throughout the life of the acceptance, 
and in the case of the acceptances of 
member banks this security must consist 
;of shipping documents, warehouse re- 
|ceipts, or other such documents, or some 
other actual security growjng out of the 
same transaction as the acceptance, such 
documentary drafts, trade accept- 
ances, terminal receipts, or trust re- 
ceipts which have been issued under such 
ng which.cover goods of 

such a character, 4s to insure at all times 
a continuance of an effective and lawful 
| lien in favor of the accepting bank, other 


grants its permission to Federal reserve | trust receipts not being considered such 


actual security if they permit the cus- 
tomer to have access to or control over 
the goods. 

A Federal reserve bank may also dis- 
count an® bill drawn by a bank or banker 


in a foreign country or dependency or} 


insular possession of the United States 
for the purpose of furnishing dollar ex- 
change as provided in Regulation C, pro- 


| 
| 


| 
A number of amendments to Regula-! meaning of this regulatio nis defined as 


able in the United States or abroad and; 


vided that it has a maturity at the time | 


of discount of not more than three 
months, exclusive of days of grace. 


Conditions as to 
Maturity Set Forth 
SecTION XII.—Maturities. 

(a) Legal Requirements.—No such ac- 
ceptance is eligible for discount which 
has a maturity at the time of discount in 
excess of 90 days’ sight, exclusive of days 
of grace, except that acceptances drawn 
|for agricultural purposes and secured at 
‘the time of acceptance by warehouse re- 
ceipts or other documents conveying or 
securing title covering readily market- 
able staples may be discounted with ma- 


lturities at the time of, discount of not) 


|more than six months’ sight, exclusive 
of days of grace, 

(b) General Conditions as to Maturity 
of Domestic Acceptances.—Although a 
Federal reserve bank may legally dis- 
‘count an acceptance having a maturity 
jat the time of discount not greater than 
that prescribed under (a), it may decline 
|to discount any acceptance the maturity 
of which is in excess of the usual or cus- 
tomary period of credit required to 
finance the underlying transaction or 
| which is in excess of that period reason- 
ably necessary to finance such trans- 
action. 
the acceptance of drafts secured by ware- 
‘house receipts or other such documents 
is to permit the temporary holding of 


|readily marketable staples in storage) 


pending a reasonably prompt sale, ship- 
ment, or distribution, no such acceptance 
should have a maturity in excess of the 


time ordinarily necessary to effect a rea-| 


sonably prompt sale, shipment, or distri- 
bution into the process of manufatture 
or consumption. : 
Section XIII.—Evidence 6f eligibility. 
A Federal reserve bank must be satis- 
| fied, either by reference to the accept- 
ancesitself or otherwise, that the accept- 
ance is eligible for discount under the 
terms of the law and the provisions of 
the regulation. The bill itself should be 
drawn so as to evidence the character of 
|the underlying transaction, but if it is 
| not so drawn evidence of eligibility may 
consist of a stamp or certificate’ affixed 
|by the acceptor in form satisfactory to 
| the Federal reserve bank. 4 


. ‘For regulations governing the acceptance 
by member@banks of drafts and bills of ex- 
change drawn on them, see Regulation Cc. 

5A readily marketable staple within the 
meaning of these regulations may be de- 
fined as an article of commerce, agriculture, 


subject of constant dealings in ready mar- 
kéts with such freqdent quotations of price 
as to make (a) the price easily and defi- 
|nitely ascertainable and (b) the staple it- 
jself easy to realize upon by sale at any 


lantic Coast Line R. R. Southern Pacific Co.—Pacific Lines Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R. 
mn 7 Months July 7 Months July i. 7 Months 

1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1989 
Freight revenue .......+++ 3,097,451 3,235,886 - 28,265,935 34,436,515 |11,959,305 14,990,824 79,277,804 93,673,952 | 2,395,071 2,825,010 15,353,305 17,8696 7 
Passenger revenue ........ 549,214 675,507 7,821,142 8,560,161| 3,132,390 3,640,263 21,057,903 23,259,970| 151,509 _ 197,046 1,093,224 1, 00,964 
Total oper, rev..........+. 4,021,806 4,385,211 39,908,450 47,226,726 | 16,576,680 20,483,107 110,045,864 129,610,786 | 2,622,349 3,135,600 16,990,441 20,! 24,272 7: 
Maintenadke of way....... 784,384 830,326 5,871,063 6,155,496 1,988,574 2,378,642 14,430,043 - 16,106,819 | 251,062 368,296 = 1,797,769 = 2,28" 366 
Maintenance of equipment 976.093 1,189,503 7,374,882 8,120,778 | 2,535,434 2,850,984 19,714,560 21,188,231 | 746,186 1,037,779 5,134,163 7,069.6 6 
Transportation expenses... 1,702,378 1,851,410 13,809,229 15,111,643) 5,287,880 6,202,568 37,013,221 41,477,922) 801,341 947,031 5,667,254 408,58 
Total expenses incl. other... 3,806,402 4,215,797 29,973,337 32,212,010 11,059,450 12,975,133 80,645,911 89,023,225 | 1,932,419 2,472,624 13,504,571 16,583,271 
Net from railroad... 215.404 169.414 9,935,113 15,014,716 5,517,230 7,507,974 29,399,958 40,587,561 | 689,930 662,976 3,485,870 3,4 i 
Tdhes ne 300.000 300,000 3,425,000 4,000,000, 1,356,214 1,644,087 8,943,782 10,621,381/ 162,300 190,000 1,117,300 1,2! 0,200 
Unanliectibie ry. rev., ete... 872 1,563 16,236 15,090 16,960 + 2,205 37,767 16,793 | ie atid 
or cae ~ he ~achle *84.968  *132.149 6,493,877 10,999,626, 4,144,056 5,861,382 20,418,404 29,949,387) 527,630 472,976 2,368,435 2,210,738 
o pr wed ee xs 2s «+ 12,804 16.734 5,774,015 .10,433,397| 3,559,463 5,291,796 17,527,065 27,108,060) 804,420 813,172 4,342,462 4,640,414 
Ree rte rents ea TTT. 51BT10 5,152.75 © 5,154.92 5,150.69) 9,127.77 , 9,025.49 9,128.71 9,041.63] 231.21 231.27 231.22 231.27 
eae ent 94.6 96.1 15.1 66.2 | | 66.7 63.3 — 73.3 68.7 73.7 78.9 79.5 82.8 
/P @eeeeeeeee *Deficit. ® ‘ 


‘time. 


Since the purpose of permitting | 


or industry of such uses as to make it the | 
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| 
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ral Reserve Board Towa’s Prospect — 
Revised to Meet New Laws (alled Impr ved 


By Crop Outlook 


Superintendent of Banking 
Says Financial Situation 
Has Been Steadily Stabil- 
ized in Last Year 








State of Iowa: 

Des Moines, Aug. 29 

“With crop conditions better in Iowa 
than in our neighboring States, there 
should be a good improvement in banking 


jand general business this Fall,” the State 


Superintendent of Banking, L. z . Andrew, 
declared in an address before the Rotary 
Cub of Ottumwa Aug. 25. 

“Banking conditions have made steady 
jim vement durin,; the past year and we 
| have had much less bank trouble than IIli- 
|nois, Missouri, Wisconsin and a number 
|o2. other mid-western States,” Mr. An- 
|drew continued. “We bclieve this is; in 
a large measure, the result of better 
|banking practices which we commenced 
|to put into effect in this State five years 
ago. 
|. “The banking business in Iowa is an 
jimportant economic force for the good 
|of this State. It represents a capital in- 
vestment of about $90,000,000, with 
|nearly $1,000,000,000 of deposits, of 
whic’: the banks under State supervision 
|have $60,000,000 capital investment and 
$600,000,000 of deposits. A good, well- 
|managed bank is necessary for the pros- 
perity and continued upbuilding of any 
community, and the community owes to 
the bani: just as much of an obligation as 
the ba: k owes to the community. Being 
such ag important part of the business 
lice of every town, a bank should have 
the support and cooperation of all inter- 
e: ted in the prosperity of the com.nunity, 

Wents “Fighting Optimisr:” 

“Besides the work connected ~ith the 
supervision of thc 1,000 State and say- 
ings banks and trust companies, the 
Banking Department also has charge of 
all the closed State and savings banks 
and trust companies,” the superintend- 
ent explained. ‘“We have collected and 
paid back to the depositors about $48,- . 
000,000 at the very low cost of 4.3 per 
cent on the amount handled. We make a 
report every 90 days of all amounts re- 
ceived and paid out and these are checked 
|carefully during the public hearing given 
in every receivership when these reports 
are filed the first of each quarter. 

“The liquidation of the assets of closed 
banks has been a very important and 
hard job during the past five years. The 
| Severe deflation of land and commodity 
prices has made it hard to collect notes 
and it has been difficult to sell and at any- 
where near a fair price. When you stop 
}and cortsider that banks do not close until 
practically all of the good notes and in- 
vestments have been collected, you can 
realize the kind of security that the re- 
ceiver has had to work with. We feel 
that our men have done remarkably well 
to make the showing they have during 
the worst period the business lifé of Iowa 
|has seen for 50 years.” 

Mr. Andrew closed his address with the 
ho~_ that the people of this State will go 
into the Fall and Winter season with a 
“fighting optimism” and take every ad- 
vantage of the increased value of farm 
products. He expressed the belief that 
Iowa would be the first State of the 
middle West to come back after the se- 
vere deflation period. 











Decision Restricts 
Maryland Loan Act 


|High Rates Denied Where Se- 
curity Is Realty Mortgage 





State of Maryland: 

Baltimore, Aug. 29. 
The small loan law of Maryland, un- 
r which licensed brokers may charge 
interest at the rate of 3% per cent pe 
month on loans up to $300, does not-ap 
ply to loans secured by real estate mo: 
gages, according to a decision hand 
down Aug. 28 by Judge Samuel K. D 
nis, of the Supreme Court of Balti 
in the case of Astor Finance Com 
v. Mr. and Mrs. Randolph F. Harris. 

“It Aas long been recognized by th 
average man and financial institution,” 
the court held, “that even small loans 
secured by real estate mortgage furnish 
a type of ‘security’ that is ‘acceptable 
to ordinary financial institutions’ and in- 
volve no greater risk than is ordinarily 
incident to lending money ‘by banks, 
trust companies, and other money lend- 
ers to whom marketable security is 
given.” 

Judge Dennis pointed out in his opin- 
ion that the laws governing building and 
loan associations prevent extraordinary 
rates of interest because of the type of 

ledge of personal oes 
law, it seems clear, protects liens only 
upon chattels and authorizes the col- 
lection of 42 per cent per annum in- 
terest when the loan is unsecured or 
secured by the pledg of personal prop- 
erty.” 


| 
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U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


Aug. 27 
Made Public Aug. 29, 1930 
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Receipts 
Customs receipts $684,987.65 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax ... : aoe 1,157,239.17 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue » Caatierees 1,632,946.57 
Miscellaneous receipts ..... 346,126.78 
Total ordinary receipts .. $3,821,300.17 
Balance previous day . 112,880,153.27 
Thal oh... ccc cnc ces ne >> CRAG TOR 
Expenditures 
General expenditures . $7,846,747.21 
Interest on public debt .. 46,703.56 
Refunds of receipts .... 337,315.78 
Panama Canal ..... A 59,176.74 
Operations in special ac- ‘ 
DOMMES. |... 10 6s > cd kawdent 633,469.54 
Ajusted service certificate 
fund > shat 37,438.16 
Civil service retirement 
fund i oe , ‘i 20,041.88 
Investment of trust funds 332,142.27 
Totaf ordinary expendi- 
tures siwettheme $9,313,035.14 
Other public debt expendi- 
Ces” oi. mek hall ie $113,199.18 
Balance today ........-+.. 167,275,219.12 





ccceeeeveccnee ss $116, 701,458.48 


Total 
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Collect'on of Medicinal Plants 
as Aid to Farm Income «+ .; 


Commercial Importance, Preparation 


© 


For Market, and Demand for Crude-drug 
Supplies Described by Biochemigt 


+ 


By A. F. SIEVERS 


Senior Biochemist, Office of Drug and Related Plants, Bureau of Plant Industry 
Department of Agriculture 


HE COLLECTION of medicinal 

plants for the crude-drug market 

has long afforded a gainful oc- 
cupation for many people in the rural 
sections of this country. From the 
days of the early settlers numerous na- 
tive plants have been credited with 
medicinal properties, which have led 
to their use as home remedies and in 
the manufacture of proprietary medi- 
cines, although some of the more im- 
portant ones enter widely into official 
pharmaceutical products. 

A 


Among the plants that furnish prod- 
ucts for the crude-drug trade are com- 
mon weeds, popular wild flowers, and 
important forest trees. Many of these 
possess no pronounced medicinal prop- 
erties, but so long as there is a market 
demand for them their collection con- 
tinues to be of interest. For many of 
these plants there is little commercial 
demand, but a large number are con- 
sumed in substantial quantities, rang- 
ing from a few tons to 50 tons or more 
annually. 

With the agricultural development of 
the country the natural supply of some 
of these medicinal plants has been re- 
duced. The activity of/collectors has 
further depleted the supply, especially 
of those plants that have a relatively 
high market value and therefore fur- 
nish better returns for the time and 
labor expended. Nevertheless, many 
of these plants may still be found in 
forests, meadows, and waste places, 
and their collection may contribute to 
the family income. 

There is much demand for informa- 
tion concerning the collection of medi- 
cinal plants, especially among persons 
who are not fully employed or who are 
operating small farms;that do not re- 
quire their ‘entire attention. A publi- 
cation has been prepared by the De- 
partment of Agriculture (Miscellane- 
ous Publication No. 77) as a guide to 
assist such persons in acquainting 
themselves with those plants for which 
there is a demand, and to furnish help- 
ful suggestions regarding the collection 
and preparation of such plants for 
market. 

The first step in the collection of 
medicinal plants is to acquaint oneself 
with the market demands. Dealers in 
crude botanical drugs usually publish 
lists of the plants they handle and in- 
dicate the general range of prices. 
With such information at hand, and 
with the aid of this publication, the 
prospective collector should be able to 
determine which plants found. in his 
locality offer the best opportunity for 
profit. 

a 

It frequently happens that after 
gathering considerable. quantities of 
some plant the collector finds that the 
market is fully supplied at the time and 
either there is no sale for it or it can 
be sold only at a price that will not 
compensate him for his labor. Such a 
situation may usually be avoided by 
first submitting representative samples 
of the material to be collected, together 
with a statement of the approximate 
quantity that can be furnished, to a 
number of reliable dealers.~ This will 
generally bring information concern- 
ing the market possibilities and the re- 
turns that may be expected. 

Such procedure is especially recom- 
mended in the case of plants that are 
liable to detriorate in a relatively short 
time, making it inadvisable to hold 
them until market conditions improve. 
Some of the dealers in crude drugs are 
willing to cooperate in this way with 
collectors, in order to prevent loss 


through overcollection and to encour- 
age the collection of adequate supplies 
of the much-needed plants. 

The medicinal value of botanical 
drugs depends to a large extent on the 
time of their collection. Roots from 
annual plants should generally be dug 
just before the flowering period; those 
of biennial and perennial plants should 
be gathered late in the Fall or early 
in the Spring, because during the grow- 
ing season they are deficient in their 
active constituents and are of poorer 
quality generally. 

Barks also should preferably be col- 
lected during the dormant season when 
the sap is not flowing. Leaves. and 
herbs are of most value when collected 
during the flowering period or just be- 
fore they have finished growing. Flow- 
ers should always be gathered when 
they first open. Wherever definite in- 
formation on these points has been 
available it has been included in the 
discussion of the various plants. 

The proper preparation of the col- 
lected material is of the utmost impor- 
tance. If the material contains dirt or 
other foreign matter, or if it is moldy 
or has an undesirable color or odor, it 
may be rejected by the dealers or pur- 
chased only at a reduced price. Roots 
should be thoroughly freed from adher- 
ing soil and other dirt. Fibrous roots, 
or rootstocks with numerous small 
roots or rootlets, require careful wash- 
ing to remove such foreign matter. The 
larger stems of herbs and leaves should 


be discarded, as they possess little or - 


no value, and leaves that are partly 
dried from age or that are discolored 
or injured by disease or insects should 
be excluded if the best price is to be 
obtained. 

a” 


The material must be carefully dried. 
All plant material, in whatever form, 
is easily spoiled in both appearance 
and value if improper methods are used 
to remove the large quantity of mois- 
ture that is usually present. Fleshy 
roots dry'very slowly and frequently 
become moldy unless they are sliced 
across or lengthwise to permit more 
rapid evaporation of the moisture. In 
the drug market such roots occur in 
various forms, and information on this 
point should be secured from the deal- 
ers or from experienced collectors so 
that the dried material may conform to 
market requirements. 


Leaves readily lose their green color 
while drying and sometimes become 
brown or even black. They should, 
therefore, be spread out in a well-ven- 
tilated room, especially in cloudy 
weather, and dried as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Exposure’ to direct bright sun- 
light is undesirable because it fre- 
quently causes bleaching of the leaves. 
Fruits, particularly those that are 
juicy, are especially difficult to handle 
on account of their tendency to become 
sour or moldy. They should preferably 
be spread out in thin layers on wire or 
cloth screens that will permit a thor- 
ough circulation of air and on which 
they can be frequently stirred. Seeds 
must be thoroughly cured; even ripe 
seeds that appear to be dry will fre- 
quently heat and spoil if stored with- 
out having been spread out and al- 


lowed to dry for at least several days. , 


The best way to store the dried ma- 
terial is to pack it in clean bags or 
boxes. If, however, the material is 
likely to be injured by exposure to air 
or light, or if it is subject to the attack 
of insects, it should be placed in tightly 
closed cans or other receptacles and 
marketed at the earliest opportunity. 


f reating Infantile Paralysis 
Immune Serum Is Found Effective 
By D. C. STEELSMITH 


Health Commissioner, State of Iowa 


OST COMMUNICABLE diseases 
M have a seasonal prevalence; that 

is, the season of the year when 
they most frequently occur. 

July, August and September seem to 
be the most seasonal time of year for 
the appearance of infantile paralysis. 
During July and the first half of Au- 
gust, 15 cases have been reported in 
Iowa. However, three cases occurred 
in one community of approximately 
8,000 people, the other 12 being evenly 
scattered in various parts of the State, 
Ten cases have been reported from the 
southwest quarter of the State, five 
from the northwest quarter, and none 
from the eastern half. 

The causative agent of infantile pa- 
ralysis has not been identified. How- 
ever, we have several reasons to be- 
lieve that the disease is communicable 
from person to person. 

We have discovered that many cases 
occur that are so light that they pass 
unnoticed by the patiant as well as by 
physicians. The reason for this is that 
the early symptoms are so meager or 


indefinite, that they may simulate many 
other disease conditions. However, in 
many instances when a definite: case 
occurs with paralysis, we learn of other 
members of the family or associates 
having had some almost unnoticeable 
symptoms of disease which appear 
about the sanie as the’ early symptoms 
of known cases of infantile paralysis. 

The early symptoms, as stated, are 
very indefinite, such as a slight fever, 
nausea, malaise and Ss edilakally slight 
pains in the muscles or joints. If pa- 
ralysis should foHow, it occurs from a 
few hours to several days later. 

Not knowing the causative agent nor 
how it is transferred from person to 
person, but little may be done to pre- 
vent the disease except to keep the 
bodily resistance to highest excellence 
by careful application of hygienic and 
health rules. # 

There seems to be but one specific 
treatment that has been found to be 
effective and reliable. This treatment 
is in»giving immune serum. Immune 
serum is obtained from a person who 
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S tream Protection 


and Pollution Problems in. Illinois 
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Use of Mobile Laboratory to An- 


> 
alyze Public Water Supplies Is Described by State Engineer 


By HARRY F. FERGUSON 
Chief Engineer, Department of Public Health, State of Illinois 


HE ENACTMENT by the last 

Legislature of a law establishing 

a Sanitary Water Board with 
definite duties and powers relative to 
stream pollution prevention and abate- 
ment and the provision of a mobile 
water and sewage laboratory in the 
Sanitary Engineering Division of the 
State Department of Public Health 
gives promise of better, more efficient 
and effective stream sanitation and 
conservation than has been possible 


heretofore. 


Until July 1, 1929, three separate 
State departments had some jurisdic- 
tion relative to stream pollution pre- 
vention and abatement and a fourth 
department made studies and investi- 
gations of pollution but had no author- 
ity to act to prevent or abate pollution. 

This divided and overlapping juris- 
diction did not promote efficiency and 
economy of field investigations and ac- 
tion, and resulted in separate records 
dealing with the pollution of and qual- 
ity of the waters in Illinois. Also none 
of the laws under which the depart- 
ments operated up to July 1, 1929, were 
very definite or fully effective for han- 
dling sewerage and stream-pollution 
work. 

The stream-pollution law that be- 
came effective July 1, 1929, establishes 
a Sanitary Water Board made up of 
the directors of the four departments 
that have interest in some phase of 
stream pollution, sanitation, and con- 
servation, and a fifth member appointed 
by the Governor to represent manufac- 
turing interests. The chief sanitary 
engineer of the Department of Public 
Health is designated as ex-officio tech- 
nical secretary of the Board. 

The law makes it the duty of the 
Sanitary Water Board to study, inves- 
tigate and determine ways and means 
of eliminating pollution from the 
streams and waters of the State, and 
of preventing such pollution that is 
detrimental to public health or to the 
health of animals, fish, or aquatic life 
or detrimental to the practical use of 
the waters for recreational purposes. 

No sewerage system or @hanges, ad- 
ditions or extensions to existing sys- 
tems can be made until plans have been 
submitted to and a permit obtained 
from the Sanitary Water Board, except 
that no permit is required for sewers 
which serve a building occupied by 15 
persons or less. The Board is given the 
right to require any owner of a sewer- 
age works to s bmit any information, 
such as operating records, as the Board 
may desire at any time. 

Whenever the Sanitary Water Board 
shall determine that water pollution 
exists as defined in the act, the Board 
is authorized to serve notice and hold a 
hearing. Following such hearing the 
Board has the right to issue an order 
directing within a specified: time that 
the pollution be: abated. Upon failure 
of any party to comply with the Board’s 
order, the Attorney General is author- 
ized and required to commence action 
in the name of the people of the State. 

The Board is authorized to establish 
standards of purity for any of the wa- 
ters of the State. 

The Illinois Sanitary Water Board 
had its organization meeting Oct. 16, 
SSS, ns 
has had infantile paralysis and recov- 
ered. This serum is very carefully pre- 
pared and is safe, and has proved to be 
beneficial if given early in the disease 
or immediately after diagnosis. 


1929. Sewerage plans are being re- 
viewed, permits issued, stream pollu- 
tion, sanitation and conservation inves- 
tigations made and action taken to pre- 
vent and abate pollution in accordance 
with the provisions of the law. 

Successful -work has already been 
done toward the prevention and abate- 
ment of water pollution and the indi- 
cations are that the application of this 
new law wiil make stream pollution 
prevention and control work by the 
State more efficient and effective than 
in the past because of the consolida- 
tion of the State activities in one legal 
body with, definite authority. 

The mobile water and sewage labora- 
tory which was obtained by the De- 
partment of Public Health for use of 
the Sanitary Engineering Division just 
before the Sanitary Water Board law 
went into effect has been made avail- 
able for work’ of the Board. 

Although this mobile unit is very 
useful for water supply investigations, 
it is especially valuable on stream sani- 
tation and consérvation studies because 
it makes possible more reliable analy- 
ses than is possible on samples shipped 
to the main sanitary engineering lab- 
oratories at Springfield. 

It is estimated that the saving in 
traveling and transportation expense 
ordinarily incurred in the investigation 
of water and sewage works and pol- 
luted streams, as conducted in the past, 
will nearly compensate for the invest- 
ment and operation cost of the mobile 
laboratory and at the same time make 
possible more effective and reliable 
work. The cost, fully equipped, was 
only about $5,900. 

The mobile laboratory staff generally 
comprises two sanitary engineers who 
have had experience in addition to 
technical school training on analyses 
of water and sewage. The water and 
sewage bagteriologists and chemists of 
the sanitary engineering laboratories 
at Springfield are available to advise 
with the sanitary engineers and even to 
go into the field with the mobile lab- 
oratory when special investigations or 
studies require special bacteriological 
and chemical services. 

The work that was scheduled for this 
mobile unit as soon as it was placed in 
the field, most of which was based upon 
requests from those that had heard 
that the unit was being provided, indi- 
cates that this unit will be in constant 
service. 

This might well be éxpected when it 
is realized that there are over 500 pub- 
lic water Supplies and about 200 sew- 
age-treatment works in the State and 
that many streams are now so polluted 
that they are threatening existing and 
future water supplies, destroying fish 
and other aquatic life, destroying cat- 
tle watering places, making unsafe and 
unusable important bathing and recrea- 
tional water areas and causing some 
nuisance from odors and appearance. 

In addition to making it possible to 
comply with the increasing requests 
upon the Department of Public Health 
and the newly organized Sanitary Wa- 
ter Board, for water, sewage and 
stream analytical services, it is consid- 
ered that the bringing of this mobile 
laboratory to water and sewage works 
throughout the State will serve to stim- 
ulate and bring about more and better 
local analytical control of such works, 
similar to the results by the mobile 
milk laboratory visits to milk-pasteuri- 
zation plants. 


nnual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4 of each year, 
at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 


every Monday issue. 


Development of Civil Service - 
in Place of ‘Spoils System’ + 


Extension of Federal Classified Service 
Since Act of 1883 Is Described by Com- 
mission’s Director of Information 


« 


By HERBERT E. MORGA 


Director of Information and Recruiting, Federal Civil Service Commission 


N JAN. 16, 1883, Congress passed 
QO what is known as the civil serv- 
ice law. This act created the 
United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion. The law was intended to cure in 
part the evils traceable to the “spoils 
system,” which grew out of the Four- 
year Tenure of Office Act of 1820. 
During the first 40 years after the 
organization of our Government, ad- 
ministrative practice with reg4rd to the 
civil service seemed to conform to the 
intention of the founders. The Consti- 
tution fixed the term of no officer in 
the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment except those of the President and 
the Vice President. 


was the established usage during , 


these first 40 years to permit executive 
officers, except members of the Cab- 
inet, to hold office for an unlimited 
period during good behavior. This 
practice was changed in 1820 by the 
Four-year Tenure Act. The spoils sys- 
tem, as it was officially deseribed as 
early as 1835, was introduced and ex- 


tended until it permeated the entire - 


civil service of the country, and, in the 
opinion of leading statesmen, threat- 
ened to change completely the form of 
government. 

The fundamental purpose of the civil 
service law was to establish, in the 
parts of the service covered by its pro- 
visions, a merit system whereby selec- 
tion for appointment should be made 
upon the basis of demonstrated relative 
fitness, without regard to political, re- 
ligious, or other such considerations. 
To carry out this purpose a plan of 
competitive examinations is prescribed. 


a 


The act provides for the appointment 
of three commissioners, not more than 
two of whom shall be adherents of the 
same political party, and makes it the 
duty of the Commission to aid the Pres- 
ident, as he may request, in preparing 
suitable rules for carrying the act into 
effect. 

The act requires that the rules shall 
provide, among other things, for open 
competitive examinations for testing 
the fitness of applicants for the classi- 
fied service, the making of appoint- 
ments from among those passing with 
highest grades, an apportionment of 
appointments in the Departments at 
Washington among the States and Ter- 
ritories, a period of probation before 
absolute appointment, and the prohibi- 
tion of the use of official authority to 
coerce the political action of any per- 
son or body. 

The act also provides for investiga- 
tions touching the enforcement of the 
rules and forbids, under penalty of fine 
or imprisonment, or both, the solicita- 
tion by any person in the service of the 
United States of contributions to be 
used for political purposes from per- 
sons in such service, or the collection 
of such contributions by any person in 
a Government building. 

The civil service law and rules da 
not.give the Civil Service Commission 
any power of appointment or removal. 
That power is left where it was prior 
to the enactment of the law, namely, in 
the hands of the President and the 
heads of Departments. Upon the requi- 
sition of an appointing officer, the Com- 
mission provides eligibles secured as 
the result of competitive examination. 
From the eligibles provided the ap- 


pointing officer makes selection and ap- 
pointment. 

When the Commission certifies three 
éligibles for any particular position, 
the appointing officer has absolute dis- 
cretion in making selection and ap- 
pointment from suéh eligibles, except 
that the rules require that selection 
shall be made without regard to politi- 
cal or religious considerations. When 
certification is made the Commission’s 
duty ends in so far as an appointment 
is concerned, except to require, if an 
appointment is made, that it be made in 
accordance with the rule regarding se- 
lection. The Commission is charged 
with investigating and reporting any 
irregularity in appointment or removal. 

A 


All places in the classified service, if 
not filled by reinstatement, transfer, 
reduction, or promotion, must be filled 
as the resultwf open competitive exam- 
ination held under the provisions of the 
civil service law, unless expressly ex- 
cepted from such examination under 
the rules. 

The term “classified service” indi- 
cates the parts of the service within 
the provisions of the civil service law 
and rules requiring appointments 
therein to be made through examina- 
tion and certification by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. The term “unclassi- 
fied service” jndicates the parts of the 
service which are not within those pro- 
visions, and therefore in which ap- 
pointments may be made without exam- 
ination and certification by the Com- 
mission under the civil-service rules. 

Included in the classified service are 
positions in or under the Departments 
and independent offices at Washington, 
D. C., and in the field branches, among 
which latter are the Indian Service, the 
Reclamation Service, the National Park 
Service, the Geological Survey, the 
Steamboat Inspection Service, the 
Lighthouse Service, the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, the Immigration Service, 
the Public Health Service, the Veter- 
ans’ Bureau, the Mint and Assay Serv- 
ice, the Custodian Service, the Customs 
Service, the Internal Revenue Service, 
the Engineer Department at large, the 
Ordnance Department at large, the 
Medical Department at large, the Quar- 
termaster Corps, the Signal Service, the 
Air Service, the Navy Yard Service, the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, the Forest Service, 
the Weather Bureau Service, the Pan- 
ama Canal Service, the Railway Mail 
Service, the Post Office Service, the 
Rural Delivery Service, and the posi- 
tion of fourth-class postmaster except 
in Alaska, Canal Zone, Guam, Hawaii, 
Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, Samoa, 
and the Virgin Islands. 

A 

In 1883, the year in which the civil 
service law was enacted, 13,924 posi- 
tions were matie subject to competition. 
Today the Classified service embraces 
approximately 446,000 positions. The 
figures comprise positions classified un- 
der the civil service law, and those not 
so classified, including unskilled la- 
borers, but do not include those in the 
legislative or judicial service, nor the 
commissioned, warranted, or enlisted 
personnel of the military, naval, or 
Coast Guard Service, or the Marine 
Corps. 





Aq admitting Pupils to First Grade 


Necessity for Determining Mental Age 
By HATTIE S. PARROTT 


Supervisor of Elementary Instruction, State of North Carolina 


of the school child is an impor- ° 


"Et DEVELOPMENTAL history 


tant factor in making better pro- 
vision for the schoo] entrant, amd in 
promoting the progress of the unad- 
justed and mentally deficient child. 

When a child becomes six years of 
age he is entitled, according to the pub- 
lice school law, to enter the public 
school. Other than the chronological 
age requirement which is fixed by daw, 
there are no standards for admission to 
the first grade in operation generally 
throughout the country. : 

In a few of the more progressive sys- 
tems, certain other factors which affect 
the child’s progress, such as his gen- 
eral ability to do’ first-grade work, his 
physical and mental maturity, and gen- 
eral health, are given consideration 
when appli¢ation for entrance is made. 

The present course of study for the 
first grade is planned for the child who 
has a mental age of six years. A child 
who is not six years old mentally, al- 
though he may have reached his sixth 
birthday and have entered school, is 
not ready to do the work of the present 
prescribed curriculum. 

While approximately 25 per cent of 
the total enrollment in the ruralwele- 
mentary schools of North Carolina 


were in the first grade in 1927-1928, 
the second grade enrolled only 13 per 
cent of the total enrollment. A com- 
parison of the number of pupils in the 
first grade in 1926-1927 with the num- 
ber in the second grade in 1927-1928 
shows a loss of 44,000 pupils. Of all 
the grades in the school system the 
largest losses occur between the first 
and second grades. 

By the plan which we are striving to 
promote and establish in each school 
Situation in North Carolina, the teacher 
should have a much better understand- 
ing of the preschool child applying for 
entrance into the first grade. In addi- 
tion to the child’s name, birthday, and 
parent’s address, it is essential that the 
teacher have information concerning 
his mental .age and general ability to 
do first-grade work, including some 
knowledge of his health and physical 
and social maturity. 

This information’ should. serve the 
teacher as a rieans for better under- 
standing the child and his needs and 
as a guide in the selection of school 
activities, situations, and experiences 
to supplement and adjust the curricu- 
lum to the needs of the individual dur- 
ing *his progress through the first 


grade. . 





